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PREFACE. 


"  As  to  the  great  matter,  Church  History, 
Church  History,  Church  History,  I  confess  that 
this  weighs  on  my  mind  with  the  weight  of  a  duty, 
not  from  any  notion  of  capacity  or  capability,  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  dreadful  mischief  daily  done 
from  want  of  it,  and  the  duty  of  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  to  supply  the  want." 

So  wrote,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  Hugh 
James  Rose,  "  the  leading  spirit  of  the  great  Church 
revival."  The  writer  of  this  historical  sketch  would 
fain  make  these  words  his  own. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  disclaims  entering 
into  any  competition  with  what  of  late  years  many 
have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth.  As  a  record  of 
events  it  is  admittedly  defective  ;  indeed,  it  aims 
at  no  completeness  in  this  respect.  The  orderly 
narration  of  facts,  essential  as  it  is  to  any  Church 
History  worthy  of  the  name,  is  often  productive  in 
the  reader  of  that  state  of  mental  perplexity  which 
is  described  in  the  proverbial  figure  of  not  being 
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able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Something, 
therefore,  has  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  avoid 
breaking  the  thread  of  the  Church's  continuity  from 
age  to  age.  Without  this  any  detailed  account  is 
only  a  rope  of  sand  without  cohesion.  This  must 
be  his  justification  for  the  omission  of  what  ap 
peared  at  the  time — and  were — important  passages 
in  her  annals.  In  making  a  selection,  he  has  been 
more  careful  to  trace  the  tides  and  currents  of 
events  than  to  describe  movements  that  lay  upon 
the  surface.  He  has  sought  to  present  the  Church 
as  a  living  whole,  with  a  connected  story  unwound 
before  our  eyes,  rather  than  as  a  number  of  inci 
dents  loosely  strung  together. 

This  much  as  to  the  method  of  treatment.  Then 
there  is  the  object.  All  history,  profane  as  well  as 
sacred,  but  chiefly  sacred,  falls  under  this  principle, 
— "  These  things  happened  unto  them  for  examples, 
and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  In  other 
words,  the  past  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  pre 
sent.  It  serves  to  throw  light  upon  the  questions 
and  perplexities  that  are  agitating  the  minds  of 
religious  men  in  our  own  day.  And  yet  that  which 
was  written  for  the  past  seldom  quite  meets  the 
needs  of  the  present.  Every  generation  as  it  comes 
has  to  read  history  afresh  in  order  to  discover  how 
the  things  that  were  written  aforetime  were  written 
for  its  learning.  This  seems  to  call,  from  time  to 
time,  for  a  special  presentation  of  the  Church's 
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story,  one  that  is  written  ad  hoc.  The  present 
sketch  has  therefore  been  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  great  movements  that  slowly  emerge  and  work 
themselves  out,  rather  than  under  the  conventional 
epochs  of  time.  Events  have  been  traced  in  per 
spective,  that  is,  in  relation  not  only  to  their  imme 
diate  environment,  but  also  to  their  issues  far  away 
on  the  horizon  of  the  future. 

In  these  days,  when  not  a  few  are  casting  about 
for  the  true  Church,  the  witness  of  history  cannot 
be  excluded.  There  has  been  in  every  age  a 
Society  which  has  been  able  to  prove  its  descent 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  its  soli 
darity  with  that  first  fellowship  of  the  disciples  who 
were  gathered  together  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
It  is  claimed  for  the  Church  of  England  that,  in 
this  land  at  least,  it  is  the  true  lineal  descendant  of 
that  Divine  Institution  of  which  our  Blessed  Lord 
spoke  when  He  said,  "  I  will  build  My  Church." 
The  once-for-all  delivered  Faith,  the  primitive 
Church  Order,  the  unbroken  continuity — as  well  as 
great  services  rendered  in  the  past  and  in  the  pre 
sent — these  are  the  title-deeds  to  her  position  in 
this  land,  these  constitute  her  claim  on  the  allegi 
ance  of  every  baptized  Christian  within  its  borders. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  English  Church 
man  may  be  led  to  realize  that  he  has  entered  on  a 
great  inheritance.  He  has  taken  his  place  in  the 
vast  company,  down  the  course  of  time,  that,  having 
enlisted  in  the  same  service,  held  the  same  Faith, 
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and  transmitted  it  to  their  children,  and  to  all  them 
that  were  afar  off.  He  has  privileges  analogous  to 
the  Jews,  "  to  whom,"  says  the  Apostle,  "pertaineth 
the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  Covenants,  and 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers."  Such  an  one 
may  thankfully  say,  "The  lot  hath  fallen  unto  me 
in  a  fair  ground ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage." 

It  only  remains  for  the  writer  to  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  the  works  of  others.  He  has 
freely  laid  these  under  contribution,  often  adopt 
ing  their  very  words.  The  names  of  the  authors 
he  has  consulted  will  be  found  recorded  in  the 
foot-notes. 
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THE   TITLE-DEEDS   OF 

THE   CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE   CHURCH   IDEA. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  (Apostles'  Creed). 
I    believe  one  Catholic   and   Apostolic   Church   (Nicene 
Creed). 

THIS  is  part  of  the  personal  faith  of  every  Chris 
tian.  The  consent  of  all  ages  and  every  quarter 
of  the  Christian  world  witnesses  to  its  place  in  "  the 
Faith  once  (///.  once  for  all)  delivered  to  the  saints  " 
(Jude  3). 

What  is  here  meant  by  'the  Church'?  Not, 
What  can  be  read  into  it  ? — but,  What  was  meant 
by  it  at  the  time  that  this  article  was  inserted  in 
the  Creed  of  Christendom  ? 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  answer. 
It  meant,  in  those  first  centuries,  that  visible  society 
which  Christ  formed  and  invested  with  spiritual 
powers.  This  is  the  Church  of  the  Creed.  History 
recognizes  none  else  beside  it. 

Any  claim,  therefore,  advanced  by  a  body  of 
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Christians  in  these  days  to  be  a  part  of  this  Church 
must  be  supported  by  proof,  that  (a)  it  answers  to 
that  first  conception,  and  (b)  it  can  trace  its  descent 
in  unbroken  continuity  from  the  Church  of  the 
beginning.  To  such  tests  the  English  Church  of 
our  own  time  confidently  submits  herself.  These 
constitute  her  title-deeds  to  the  position  she  has 
inherited  in  this  land.  These  give  validity  to  the 
mission,  derived  from  God,  which  she  transmits  to 
her  daughter  Churches  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  world. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  claim  we  are  sent 
first  of  all  to  the  fountain-head,  the  inspired  page 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

Our  Lord  spoke  often  and  fully  about  His 
Church.  The  term  He  ordinarily  used  was  the 
'  kingdom  of  'heaven ,'  or  '  kingdom  of  God!  It  was  to 
be  a  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  a  kingdom  of 
God  with  men.  So  His  hearers  would  understand 
Him,  for  the  setting  up  of  such  a  kingdom  in  this 
world  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel  the  prophet 
(vii.  1 8,  27). 

Consequently  this  was  the  term  that  our  Lord 
employed  when  speaking  to  the  Jews,  even  as  His 
forerunner  the  Baptist  had  employed  it  before 
Him.1  It  would  describe  the  Church  mainly  in  its 
outward  aspect,  as  in  time  it  would  be  presented 

1  "  He  never  used  the  word  Church  (E  celesta)  in  His  public 
addresses.  Only  before  His  disciples,  and  only  latterly  be 
fore  them, — for  even  they  very  imperfectly  comprehended  the 
matter, — did  He  speak  more  clearly  about  His  Church. 
What  He  almost  always  spoke  of  was  the  kingdom  of  God, 
or  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  was  close  at  hand,  or  actually 
come,  confining  Himself  to  the  expressions  used  previously 
by  the  prophets,  and  adopted  by  the  Baptist." — Dollinger. 
First  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  25. 
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to  the  eyes  of  men.  In  those  parables  of  the  king 
dom  given  in  St.  Matt,  xiii.,  'The  Sower,'  'The 
Tares/  'The  Mustard  Seed,'  'The  Leaven/  He 
foreshadowed  the  process  of  its  growth,  gradual 
and  mysterious,  and  also  the  causes  of  failure  to 
which  it  would  be  liable.  All  who  were  instructed 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  be  prepared  for 
these  features. 

In  two  parables,  'The  Hid  Treasure/  and  'The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price/  He  represented  it  as  the 
quest  of  the  individual  soul.  These  were  delivered 
'  in  the  house '  to  the  disciples  alone. 

The  internal  aspect,  the  mystical  union  betwixt 
Christ  and  His  Church,  is  presented  in  the  parables 
of  '  The  Sheepfold  '  with  its  door,  and  the  Shepherd 
knowing,  calling  by  name,  and  finally  giving  His 
life  for  the  sheep  ;  and  '  The  Vine '  imparting  life 
and  fertility  to  the  branches  (John  x.,  xv.).  These 
were  given  to  the  inner  company  of  the  disciples. 
This  side  is  brought  out  fully  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
figures  of  the  Body  and  the  Members,  and  the 
stones  of  the  Temple  built  into  the  one  foundation 
of  Jesus  Christ  (i  Cor.  xii. ;  Eph.  ii.  20 — 22). 

It  is  probably  because  it  is  comprehensive  of 
both  aspects,  that  as  in  the  later  Scriptures  so  in 
the  Creeds,  the  term  Church  (Ecclesid)  is  employed. 

But  to  revert  to  that  term  which  our  Lord  loved 
to  dwell  upon — '  tJie  kingdom  of  heaven!  or  '  kingdom 
of  God'     Three^  important  principles   stand   outj 
upon  the  face  of  it. 

(i)   Its  Divine  origin  and  mission. 

These  it  derives  from  heaven,  not  from  earth  ; 
from  God,  not  from  man. 

Christ  expressly  asserted  this  on  the  night  of 
His  betrayal — "  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom, 
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even  as  My  Father  appointed  unto  Me"  (Luke 
xxii.  29).  He  openly  avowed  it  before  Pilate — 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  (lit.  front]  this  world " 
(John  xviii.  36).  He  embodied  it  in  the  final  com 
mission — "All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  Me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway  (all  the  days],  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world"  (Matt,  xxviii.  18 — 20). 

The  Apostles  understood  that  this  society  was 
of  Divine  origin.  St.  John,  carrying  on  the  figure 
of  a  kingdom,  described  it  as  the  New  Jerusalem 
descending  out  of  heaven  (Rev.  xxi.  10) ;  St.  Paul 
as  "Jerusalem  which  is  above,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all"  (Gal.  iv.  26).  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  it  is  "  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem"  (xii.  22). 

And  yet  we  are  not  to  forget  the  admixture  of 
evil  that  will  be  found  in  it  so  long  as  the  world 
lasts.  And  this,  not  merely  because  the  individuals 
who  compose  it  are  compassed  with  the  same 
infirmity  as  other  men,  and  subject  to  like  passions, 
and  therefore  by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  their  nature 
cannot  always  stand  upright ;  nor  yet  because 
of  a  foreign  element  intruded  into  it — the  'false 
brethren/  "the  grievous  wolves  that  enter  in,  not 
sparing  the  flock"  (Acts  xx.  29).  But  also  by 
reason  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
this  imperfect  state,  being  liable  to  spots  of  defile 
ment  and  wrinkles  of  neglect  (Eph.  v.  27).  The 
very  "children  of  the  kingdom"  may  become  evil 
(Matt.  viii.  12).  Negligence  and  slumber  may 
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widely  prevail,  as  is  shown  by  the  parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins  (Matt.  xxv.). 

So  that  in  following  the  history  of  any  particular 
Church,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  such  features 
— periods  of  persecution,  periods  also  of  apathy 
and  perversion,  when  men  sleep,  and  the  enemy 
sows  tares  among  the  wheat  (Matt.  xiii.  38).  It 
was  so  with  those  Churches  to  which  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  were  addressed,  and  with  certain  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  whose  condition  is  reproved 
by  the  Lord  Himself  (Rev.  ii.). 

(gX  A  further  truth  involved  in  the  title  of  *  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  is,  that  the    Church   has  its  ft 
organized  government,  it  exercises  authority  over  its  j,' 
members.    This  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  kingdom.  ' 

Chri.-t  foreshadowed  this  generally  when  He 
uttered  the  parable,  "  Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
steward  whom  his  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  H  is 
household  ? "  (Luke  xii.  42).  He  enjoined  submis 
sion  to  its  authority  when,  in  speaking  of  the  offend 
ing  brother,  He  gave  direction,  "if  he  refuse  to 
hear  them  (the  two  or  tJiree  witnesses],  tell  it  unto 
the  Church :  and  if  he  refuse  to  hear  the  Church 
also,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  and  the 
publican.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  What  things 
soever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven  :  and  what  things  soever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  "  (Matt,  xviii.  17,  18). 

He  gave  it  effect  when  He  appointed  as  officers 
of  that  Church  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy,  with 
reference,  it  would  seem,  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  the  seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses. 
A  third  order  was  added  when  the  Seven  were  set 
apart  by  the  Apostles  (Acts  vi.).  These  three 
orders  have  always  had  their  place  in  the  Christian 
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Church.  There  may  have  been  hesitation  for  a 
time  as  to  the  distinctive  names  by  which  they 
were  severally  known.1  It  would  seem  that  the 
first  term  in  each  case  was  simply  numerical — "the 
Twelve"  (Mark  xiv.  20),  "the  Seventy"  (Luke  x. 
17),  "the  Seven"  (Acts  xxi.  8).  But  with  the  in 
crease  of  the  Church  the  numerical  term  soon 
ceased  to  be  appropriate.  So  that  within  the  first 
hundred  years,  or  soon  after,  the  three  orders  are 
known  throughout  the  whole  Church  as  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.2  It  would  be  easy  in  this 
first  stage  to  quibble  about  names,  but  of  the 

1  u  Definite  terminology  is  in  the  reign  of  administration, 
as  of  theology,  a  gradual  growth." — Gore,  Christian  Ministry, 

PP-  323>  336. 

•  2  Bishop  Moberly  says,  "  Before  the  death  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Twelve,  the  Episcopal 
constitution  was  not  only  firmly  established  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  there  had  been  three  diocesan  bishops  at  Rome  in  suc 
cession  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (though 
there  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  order  of  their  succession), 
Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clement ;  two,  Annianus  and  Abilius, 
at  Alexandria, after  St.  Mark;  two  in  Antioch,  Euodias  and, 
not  improbably,  Ignatius  himself;  while  in  Jerusalem,  James 
the  Lord's  brother  had  been  succeeded  by  Symeon  and 
Justus  (Eusebius,  Book  V.)."  And  he  adds,  "  The  historical 
fact  of  an  Episcopal  succession,  tracing  back  to  the  Apostles 
themselves,  is  undeniably  established." — Contemp.  Review, 
Oct.  1877,  p.  722.  Cf.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Christian  Ministry, 
pp.  206,  208,  2 1 8. 

"  History  seems  to  show  decisively,  that  before  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  each  Church  or  organized  Christian 
community  had  its  three  orders  of  ministers— its  bishops,  its 
presbyters,  and  its  deacons.  On  this  point  there  cannot 
reasonably  be  two  opinions."  Again — "  Unless  we  have  re 
course  to  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  received  documents, 
it  seems  vain  to  deny  that  early  in  the  second  century  the 
Episcopal  office  was  firmly  and  widely  established." — Bishop 
Lightfoot,  Christian  Ministry,  pp.  184,  199. 
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existence   of   the   three   orders    there   can    be    no 
question. 

To  these  Christ  committed  the  government  of 
His  Church — "  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as 
My  Father  hath  appointed  unto  Me  "  (Luke  xxii. 
29).  The  authority  with  which  He  invested  the 
ministry  was  like  in  kind  to  the  authority  which 
He  had  Himself  received  from  His  Father — "As 
My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you." 
"  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  Me  ;  and  he  that 
receivcth  Me,  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me"  (John  xx. 
21  ;  Matt.  x.  40).  Their  ministerial  acts  were  not  to 
be  merely  their  own  acts.  Whether  they  preached 
or  baptized,  or  whatever  else  they  did  in  virtue  of 
their  great  commission,  He  was  associated  with 
them  in  those  acts — "  Go,  and  make  disciples — 
baptize — teach  ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you," — not 
alone  with  the  Twelve,  but  with  each  successive 
generation  of  those  who  were  called  to  serve  in 
the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church — "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  all  the  days,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

(3)  The  last  truth  wrapped  up  in  this  figure  of 
a  kingdom  is  tJic  l*nityof  the  Church.  "A  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  "is  brought  to 
desolation"  (Matt.  xii.  25  ;  Mark  iii.  24). 

It  is  very  observable,  that  while  the  occurrence 
of  persecution,  and  even  the  admixture  of  evil  in 
the  Church,  are  plainly  foreshadowed  by  her  Lord, 
divisions  never.  This,  it  would  seem,  does  not 
enter  into  His  conception  of  what  was  to  be  her  dis 
cipline.  There  were  uses  in  persecution — it  would 
serve  to  purify  the  life  of  the  Church.  Even  in 
the  admixture  of  evil  there  was  ground  for  expect 
ation  that  the  salt  would  redeem  the  corruption, 
the  light  transform  the  darkness.  But  division  was 
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absolutely  alien  to  the  conception  of  His  Church. 
All  the  modern  ideas  of  competition  and  unfettered 
liberty  for  every  one  to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes  find  no  reflection  there.  Not  only  would  division 
serve  no  good  end,  it  would  frustrate  the  Church's 
work,  and  threaten  to  bring  her  to  desolation.  The 
difference  between  moral  evil  and  schism  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  always  hope  of  the  one,  seeing  that 
it  is  admitted  to  be  evil ;  but  the  other  justifies  itself 
and  claims  to  be  good.  Schism,  it  has  been  said,  is 
the  sin  to  which  none  ever  yet  pleaded  guilty.1 

And  yet  our  Lord  evidently  foresaw  that  the 
Church  would  be  exposed  to  division,  for  He 
prayed  earnestly,  on  that  last  night  of  His  life  on 
earth,  for  the  unity  of  His  followers.  It  was  a  far- 
reaching  prayer,  that  took  in  all  after  ages — 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  on  Me  through  their  word, 
that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in 
Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
Us:  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me.  And  the  glory  which  Thou  gavest  Me  I 
have  given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as 
We  are  one  :  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world 
may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved 
them,  as  Thou  hast  loved  Me"  (John  xvii.  20 — 23). 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  reiterated  prayer  for 
unity  contemplates  two  ends — the  one  external,  the 
other  internal. 

1  Compare  J.  Wesley — €t  Neither  J.  E.  nor  any  other 
Separatist  can  ever  be  expected  to  own  prejudice,  pride,  or 
interest  to  be  his  motive.  Nevertheless,  I  do  and  must  blame 
every  one  of  them  for  the  act  of  separating"  (from  the  Church 
of  England). —Uriin's  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  316. 
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(a)  That  the  world  may  believe  in  the  mission 
of  Christ. 

(b)  That  His  followers  may  be  made  perfect. 

(a)  The  contrast  between  those  early  conquests 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  slow  progress  of  these  last 
days  has  often  perplexed  Christians.  How  is  it 
that  after  eighteen  centuries  the  kingdom  cannot 
lay  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  one-third  of  the 
human  race  ?  Is  it  not  explained  by  the  divisions 
that  have  entered  in  ?  Unity  is  not  merely  a 
condition  of  progress,  it  is  the  means  to  that  end, 
"  that  the  world  may  believe,"  "  that  the  world  may 
know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me."  At  the  first,  so 
long  as  this  was  observed,  the  kingdom  advanced 
with  rapid  strides. 

But  now  divisions  paralyze  the  parish  priest  at 
home  and  the  missionary  in  his  distant  field  of 
labour.  Friction  and  waste  of  power,  perplexity 
and  arrested  progress,  these  are  the  results  of  '  our 
unhappy  divisions.'  The  promise  to  the  missionary 
Church  was, "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days  ;  "  but 
can  that  promise  be  carried  away  by  sects  into 
their  isolation,  seeing  that  "  Christ  is  not  divided  "  ? 
(i  Cor.  i.  I3).1 

1  "  The  organic  unity  bestowed  on  the  Church  is,  as  a 
Divine  work,  indestructible  ;  persons,  parties,  whole  com 
munities  and  portions  of  the  Church  might  depart,  they 
could  not  take  away  with  them  at  their  departure,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  her  promises  and  gifts,  or  the  Spirit  Who  ever 
dwells  in  her ;  they  could  not  divide  the  Church,  or  introduce 
a  number  of  Churches  or  bodies  of  the  Lord,  or  take  up  a 
position  as  rival  Churches  of  that  which  is  ever  one,  steadfast 
in  her  continuity  and  the  ordered  succession  of  her  Aposto- 
late.  They  fell  off,  as  many  branches  from  one  tree  ;  the  tree 
remained,  and  bore  new  shoots  with  inexhaustible  vitality." 
— Dollinger,  First  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  215. 

B    2 
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The  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of 
God  lies  in  the  direction  of  an  ever-closer  union 
among  Christians,  "  that  there  may  be  one  fold 
(flock]  under  one  Shepherd."  But  where  divisions 
enter  in,  the  danger  is  that  the  kingdom  '  cannot 
stand,' — where  they  are  final,  it  is  'brought  to 
desolation.' 

(b)  Unity  is  also  the  condition  of  perfection  in 
the  individual  believer.  The  attitude  of  standing 
apart  (dixoorcwrta) l  is  included  among  the  works  of 
the  flesh,  and  is  subject  to  the  solemn  warning, 
"They  that  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Divisions  within  the  Church 
are  condemned  as  carnal  (i  Cor.  i.  10 ;  iii.  3). 
How  much  more  when  they  have  reached  the 
stage  of  separation  ! 

For  the  sake  of  Christ,  for  the  advance  of  His 
Church,  in  spite  of  all  wilfulness,  all  opposition, 
all  false  pleas  for  separation,  Christians  should 
strive  and  pray  for  a  restored  unity,  to  the  God 
Who  alone  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an 
house.  So  will  they  bring  themselves  within  the 
scope  of  Christ's  own  intercession,  "  that  they  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one." 

"  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  ;  they  shall 
prosper  that  love  thee  ! "  (Ps.  cxxii.  6). 

1  Gal.  v.  20.  Auth.  Vers.  '  seditions ';  Rev.  Vers.  'divi 
sions.' 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  CHURCH   IN   BEING. 

WHENEVER  our  blessed  Lord  spoke  of  His  Church 
during  His  ministry  upon  earth,  He  spoke  of  it  as 
in  the  future,  though  the  immediate  future.  For 
example,  when  Simon  Peter  uttered  his  memorable 
confession  of  faith,  He  made  answer,  "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church  ; 
and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  what 
soever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19).  And  so  too,  when 
speaking  of  the  organization  of  that  Church,  "  Who 
is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward  whom  his  Lord  shall 
make  ruler  over  His  household?"  (Luke  xii.  42). 

Accordingly,  one  of  His  first  acts  after  His 
resurrection  was  to  bestow  on  the  Twelve  what  He 
had  then  promised  to  St.  Peter  as  their  represent 
ative — "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  ....  Peace 
be  unto  you  :  as  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even 
so  send  I  you.  And  when  He  had  said  this,  He 
breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins 
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ye  retain,  they  are  retained"  (John  xx.  21 — 23). 
By  this  act  He  conferred  upon  the  Apostles  "  special 
powers  and  plenary  authority  for  the  Church's 
government  and  organization." 

But  for  a  brief  space  these  powers  were  not  exer 
cised.  There  was  to  be  a  yet  fuller  and  more 
general  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
for  which  it  was  to  wait.  It  is  true  that  in  the  in 
terval  between  the  Ascension  and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  disciples  would  meet  for  common 
worship,  and  they  even  proceeded  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  traitor  Judas.  "  To  this  extent  the  one  body 
existed,  but  it  was  not  yet  a  living  body ;  God  had 
not  yet  breathed  into  it  the  Spirit  of  Life.  The 
change  from  a  lifeless  body  to  a  living  exactly 
illustrates  what  took  place  at  Pentecost ;  for  the 
very  test  of  physical  life  is  the  possession  of  the 
power  which  the  spiritual  body  then  received — the 
power  to  assimilate."  1 

The  life  was  then  given,  and  the  growth  at  once 
followed.  On  that  day  three  thousand  souls  were 
added  to  the  Church.  Shortly  after  we  read  of 
five  thousand.  This  was  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ' 
of  which  their  Lord  had  spoken. 

The  first  anticipation  seemed  to  be,  if  not  that 
it  was  to  be  a  restoring  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
at  least  that  it  was  to  be  restricted  to  the  Jewish 
race.  The  disciples  seem  to  have  believed  that  the 
new  kingdom,  while  it  was  to  be  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  would  yet  continue  to  have  its  visible 
centre  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  old  words,  it  would 
dwell  apart,  and  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations. 
But  step  by  step,  through  the  Spirit,  the  Mind  of 
Christ  was  made  manifest.  We  wonder  to  see  how 
1  Simcox,  Early  Church  History,  p.  2 . 
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slowly  it  dawned  upon  the  disciples  that  there  were 
to  be  no  limits  to  the  spread  of  this  kingdom.  It 
was  to  inherit  the  earth.  Very  slowly  did  those 
first  disciples  realize  the  meaning  of  the  command, 
"  Go  ye,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations," — "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  A  proselyte  like  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  is  indeed  admitted  to  baptism,  but  the 
action  of  St.  Peter  in  receiving  a  Gentile  such  as 
Cornelius  provoked  adverse  comment  among  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  when  they  ar-e  con 
vinced  there  is  wonder  in  their  exclamation — "  Then 
hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance 
unto  life!"  (Acts  xi.  18). 

So  the  Church  grew.  It  went  out  into  all 
lands  ;  there  was  neither  speech  nor  language,  but 
its  voice  was  heard  among  them.  Some  of  its 
conquests  are  recorded  for  us  in  Holy  Writ.  Our 
attention  is  very  early  directed  to  Antioch.  The 
Church  has  planted  a  new  centre  there,  "  the 
Church  that  was  at  Antioch."  It  is  from  there, 
not  from  Jerusalem,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  are 
commissioned,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  go  forth  to  the  work  whereunto  He  had 
called  them  (Acts  xiii.  I,  2). 

From  this  time  the  sacred  record  traces  the 
missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul.  He  passes 
westward,  first  to  Cyprus,  then  into  Asia  Minor. 
Eventually,  though  apparently  against  his  own 
choice — for  he  sought  to  turn  aside  to  the  great 
city  of  Ephesus — he  is  induced  to  cross  over  into 
Europe,  and  he  preaches  the  gospel  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Greece.  In  every  place  he  would  find 
some  few  well  affected  to  the  faith,  for  not  only 
among  those  converted  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
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had  there  been  "  men  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,"  but  after  the  persecutions  that  followed 
the  death  of  Stephen,  "  they  that  were  scattered 
abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word " 
(Acts  viii.  4).  Wherever  he  found  a  nucleus  of 
believers  he  added  to  them,  and  established  an 
outpost  of  '  the  kingdom '  by  ordaining  elders 
(presbyters)  in  every  Church  (Acts  xiv.  23). 

It  will  assist  us  to  understand  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  it  came  into  being  on 
new  ground,  if  we  consider  one  of  these  branches 
of  Christ's  Church.  We  have  fuller  records  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  than  of  any  other  Church,  for 
not  only  is  there  the  record  of  its  foundation  (Acts 
xix.),  but  there  is  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  together  with  his  two  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
whom  he  had  placed  in  charge  of  that  Church. 
There  is  also  his  pastoral  address  when  he  took 
leave  of  its  presbyters  (Acts  xx.).  Finally,  there 
is  the  Epistle  to  this  Church  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Rev.  ii.). 

We  see  how  faithfully  reproduced,  in  this  in 
stance,  are  the  features  that  have  been  fore 
shadowed.  It  is  not  merely  a  knot  of  believers, 
it  is  '  the  kingdom '  itself  that  is  established.1  We 

1  It  has  been  pointed  out,  that  the  name  given  by  Gentiles 
to  the  followers  of  Christ  expresses  this  feature  in  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  "  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first 
in  Antioch"  (Acts  xi.  26).  The  form  of  the  word  (Christiani] 
indicates  their  adherence  "  not  as  disciples  to  the  founder  of 
a  school"  (in  that  case  it  would  have  been  Christici],  "but 
rather  as  partisans  to  a  leader  and  commander.  .  .  .  The 
Christians  were  not  merely  people  of  a  certain  way  of  think 
ing,  suggested  to  them  by  Christ ;  they  were  a  party  who 
wanted  Christ  to  be  king." — Stmcox~t  pp.  62,  63.  Compare 
the  charges  brought  against  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  7  ;  xxiv.  5, 
1 2  ;  xxv.  8. 
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read  how  St.  Paul  abode  there  three  years,  "per 
suading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God " — the  Lord's  own  term  ;  and  how,  on  his 
last  visit,  he  referred  again  to  his  "  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God  "  (Acts  xix.  8 ;  xx.  25). 

It  is  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  and  is  complete  in  all  its  appoint 
ments.  The  presidency  is  vested  in  St.  Timothy  ; 
it  would  be  an  anachronism  to  give  him  the  title 
of  '  Bishop '  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word.1  He 
will  be  best  described  as  a  Vicar  Apostolic.  We 
read  of  Presbyters  (Acts  xx.  17),  and  also  of 
Deacons  (i  Tim.  iii.  12,  13).  Here  are  the  three 
Orders  of  the  Ministry. 

Then  there  is  a  claim  of  Divine  origin  and 
mission,  all  the  more  impressive  because  it  is  in 
troduced  indirectly.  It  is  the  Church  which  Christ 
has  purchased  with  His  own  blood,  the  Church  of 
the  Living  God  (Acts  xx.  28  ;  I  Tim.  iii.  15),  the 
Body  of  Christ,  His  Bride  (Eph.  i.  23  ;  v.  32). 
St.  Paul,  who  must  himself  have  ordained  those 
presbyters,  no  doubt  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
does  not  hesitate  to  assure  them  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  made  them  overseers  to  feed  the  Church 
of  God  (Acts  xx.  28).  He  writes  confidently  to 

1  Cf.  Gore,  Christian  Ministry,  p.  247— "As  Apostolic 
legates,  Timothy  and  Titus  exercise  what  is  essentially  the 
later  Apostolical  office  ;  but  it  would  not  appear  that  their 
authority,  though  essentially  permanent,  is  definitely  localized 
like  that  of  a  diocesan  bishop."  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
evident  that  things  were  tending  in  this  direction  in  the 
organization  of  the  Church.  The  principle  of  distinct  spheres 
of  labour  underlies  the  arrangement  by  which  St.  Paul  was 
to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  St.  Peter  and  others  to  them  of  the 
Circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  9).  While  in  St.  James  'the  Lord's 
brother'  we  see  a  localized  Apostolic  ruler,  one  who  is 
'Bishop'  of  Jerusalem  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word. 
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St.  Timothy — "  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in 
thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands  "  (2  Tim.  i.  6). 

And  even  the  element  of  evil  is  not  wanting 
that  period  of  declension  for  which  we  have  been 
prepared.  "  I  know  this,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  that 
after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in 
among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also  of  your 
own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  There 
fore  watch"  (Acts  xx.  29 — 31).  And  so  it  came 
to  pass.  This  is  the  message  of  her  Lord  to  this 
Church  of  Ephesus — ''  I  have  somewhat  against 
thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Re 
member  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen, 
and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will 
come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy 
candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent" 
(Rev.  ii.  4,  5). 

So  that  we  may  look  to  find  like  features  in 
tracing  the  history  of  any  local  Church.  Men, 
because  they  are  men,  will  still,  from  time  to  time, 
sleep,  and  while  they  sleep  the  enemy  will  sow 
tares.  Even  on  the  Lord's  threshing-floor  the 
chaff  will  be  found  mingled  with  the  wheat,  and 
fishes,  bad  and  good,  will  be  gathered  into  His 
net.  When,  therefore,  we  come  to  consider  the 
records  of  our  own  Church  of  England,  we  shall 
come  upon  such  elements  of  evil,  such  periods  of 
declension  or  slumber.  And  yet  we  are  not  on 
that  account  to  lose  faith  in  the  Divine  Mission, 
or  in  the  love  and  grace  of  Him  Who  is  ever 
sanctifying  and  cleansing  His  Church,  that  He 
may  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it 
may  be  holy  and  without  blemish  (Eph.  v.  26,  27). 
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But  there  is  a  further  feature  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  We  cannot  but  see  that  these  local 
Churches  are  not  mere  appanages  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church.  They  have  a  status  of  their  own.  The 
Church  of  Antioch  does  not  hesitate  to  send  forth 
Saul  and  Barnabas.  The  several  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  have  their  distinct  character 
istics,  and  are  in  a  measure  independent.  If  so, 
what  is  the  measure  of  that  independence  ?  There 
is,  of  course,  that  which  is  common  to  all  the 
Churches — the  faith  once-for-all  delivered  to  the 
saints ;  the  once-for-all  delivered  grace,  through 
the  same  sacraments  ;  and  the  once-for-all  organ 
ized  ministry.  Within  these  limitations  there  was 
self-government.  It  would  follow  that  there  would 
be  differences  of  local  custom  and  ritual,  which  are 
things  indifferent  (Preface  to  Prayer-Book}.  But 
in  all  essentials  the  Church  was  one.  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistles  "  passes  imperceptibly,  without  any 
break  in  thought,  from  the  Churches  to  the 
Church  ;  the  Church  in  fact  simply  (as  far  as  the 
world  is  concerned)  consists  of  the  Churches " l 
(i  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  xv.  9;  Gal.  i.  13).  In  this  convic 
tion  the  individual  Christian  moving  from  Church 
to  Church  would  take  his  place  in  each  at  once 
and  of  right.  It  was  his  birthright  acquired  in 
baptism.  He  was  baptized  into  the  body  of 
Christ's  Church,  not  merely  into  this  or  that  branch 
of  it.  Accordingly  we  find  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
passing  from  Rome  to  Corinth,  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus,  and  eventually  back  to  Rome  (Acts  xviii.  2, 
1 8  ;  Rom.  xvi.  3).  The  three  Churches  were  in  a 
measure  independent,  but  the  Christian  baptized  by 
one  was  received  into  full  communion  by  the  others. 
1  Gore's  Christian  Ministry,  p.  47. 
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In  this  early  stage,  then,  we  see  the  germ  of 
what  we  now  know  as  national  Churches.  When 
Christianity  was  launched  into  the  world,  it  flowed 
into  channels  made  ready  to  receive  it.  It  did  not 
obliterate  the  family,  or  those  aggregations  of 
family  life,  which  in  their  earliest  form  are  called 
'  tribes,'  and  in  their  later  and  more  organized 
condition  are  known  to  us  as  *  nations.'  These 
were  the  courses  in  which  common  feelings  had 
been  wont  to  run — mutual  affection  in  the  family, 
the  sense  of  self-preservation  in  the  race,  patriotism 
in  the  country.  Christianity  diffused  itself  through 
out  the  structure  of  society  as  a  flood  enters  the 
sluices  prepared  for  it.  Being  essentially  a  corporate 
religion,  it  lent  itself  naturally  to  such  conditions. 
Besides,  these  conditions  were  themselves  of  God's 
providing.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  God  "  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habita 
tion,  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord"  (Acts  xvii. 
26,  27). 

So  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  permeate, 
like  the  leaven  the  three  measures,  the  definite 
area,  till  the  whole  was  leavened.  First,  it  would 
be  a  single  family,  like  the  gaoler's  of  Philippi,  "  he 
and  all  his."  Even  in  this  stage  it  is  '  the  Church,' 
for  we  read,  "  Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila  ;  .  .  .  like- 
.wise  the  Church  that  is  in  their  house  "  (Rom.  xvi. 
3,  5)  ;  "  Nymphas,  and  the  Church  which  is  in  his 
house"  (Col.  iv.  15)  ;  "The  Church  in  thy  house" 
(Philemon  2).  After  a  time  others  are  brought  in, 
and  "  the  whole  city  is  moved."  So  another  stage 
is  reached.  "  The  Church  in  the  house  of  Philemon 
grows  into  the  Church  of  Colossae ;  the  Church  in 
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the  house  of  Nymphas  becomes  the  Church  of 
Laodicrca ;  the  Church  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  loses  itself  in  the  Churches  of  Ephesus 
and  Rome  "  (Bp.  Lightfoot).  The  outlying  districts 
would  be  the  last  to  be  won,  a  fact  crystallized  in 
the  term  'pagan,'  which  only  meant  'villager,' 
till  from  this  cause  it  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
heathen)-  In  due  time  these  also  would  be  con 
verted  to  the  faith  ;  "  when  it  had  taken  root  it 
filled  the  land."  So  would  it  spread  till  it  reached 
the  confines  of  the  national  life,  the  ocean,  or  the 
broad  river,  or  the  mountain-range.  Again  and 
again  it  has  been  literally  true  of  this  Vine  which 
God  has  planted — "  She  stretched  out  her  branches 
unto  the  sea,  and  her  boughs  unto  the  river." 
Beyond  these  limits  a  new  tongue  would  be 
spoken,  and  men  would  acknowledge  another  rule. 
If  these  also  were  to  be  reached  by  the  faith,  it 
must  be  from  a  fresh  centre.  Christianity  does 
not  disturb  the  structure  of  society,  but  leavens  it. 
It  recognizes  the  powers  that  be  as  of  God.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  took  the  form  of  a  confedera 
tion  of  national  Churches,  and  in  this  way  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  becomes  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.2 

1  Hooker,  Book  V.  Ixxx.  2. 

2  Ibid.)  Book  III.   i.   14 — "As  the  main  body  of  the  sea 
being  one,  yet  within  divers  precincts  hath  divers  names  ;  so 
the  Catholic  Church  is  in  like  sort  divided  into  a  number  of 
distinct  societies,  every  one  of  which  is  termed  a  Church 
within  itself." 

Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  p.  596 — "The  first  unity  of  the 
Church  relieth  upon  the  original  of  it,  which  is  one  ;  even  as 
an  house  built  upon  one  foundation,  though  consisting  of 
many  rooms,  and  every  room  of  many  stories,  is  not  many, 
but  one  house." 
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This  multiplicity  in  unity  is  represented  in 
Scripture  under  the  figure  of  that  seven-branched 
candlestick  of  the  Tabernacle  (Rev.  i.  12,  13). 
There  were  the  seven  candlesticks  (or  rather  lamp- 
stands),  but  all  alike  were  fed  by  the  holy  oil  in  the 
stem.  They  are  many  and  yet  one ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  was  the  presence  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  So  with  the  national  and  particular  Churches ; 
they  severally  draw  their  supply  of  grace  from  one 
and  the  self-same  Spirit,  and  together  share  the 
presence  of  their  Incarnate  Lord.  Each  within 
its  own  assigned  area  is  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
and  allegiance  is  owed  to  it  as  such.  Its  authority 
is  binding,  in  the  sense  that  the  decision  of  a  local 
court  is  binding  till  the  matter  has  been  carried 
up  into  the  supreme  court  of  all. 

This  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  we  see  it  outlined  in  the  Scriptures, 
prepares  us  for  the  study  of  its  after  history  in  one 
quarter  of  the  world.  A  single  book  of  the  New 
Testament  is  devoted  to  the  Church  history  of 
some  thirty-two  years,  because  it  is  the  record  of 
the  growth  and  guidance  of  the  Church  by  the 
agency  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  limit  this 
agency  to  the  times  of  the  canon  of  Scripture 
would  be  to  ignore  the  promise  that  He  was  to 
abide  with  the  Church  for  ever  (John  xiv.  16). 
The  history  of  a  later  Church  is  as  much  a  record 
of  His  work  as  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus.  In  this  conviction,  that  it  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  the  work  and  direction  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  approach  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   BRITISH   CHURCH. 

"  We  see  the  light  of  the  Word  shined  here,  but  see  not  who 
kindled  it." — FULLER. 

THIS  is  substantially  the  truth  as  regards  our 
knowledge  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Britain.  There  are  indeed  traditional  accounts  of 
the  advent  of  the  first  messengers  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  but  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  critical 
investigation.  These  variously  ascribe  it  to  St. 
Paul,  to  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,1  to  a  mission  sent 
by  Pope  Eleutherus  at  the  request  of  the  British 
king  Lucius  ;  but  in  each  case  the  evidence  is  too 
slender  to  sustain  the  inference  built  upon  it. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  identify  the  source 
from  which  the  faith  was  received.  It  was 
"almost  certainly  from  Gaul"2  that  Christianity 
reached  our  shores.  There  was  a  trade  between 
Southem  France  and  the  West  of  Britain  ;  and 

1  The  legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathira  coming  to  Glaston- 
bury  and  planting  his  staff  there  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  to  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Nevertheless,  the  English  deputies  at  the  Council  of  Basle 
(1431)  contended  for  the  superior  antiquity  of  their  Church 
against   the  representatives  of    France  and  Spain  on   the 
ground  of  its  foundation  by  St.  Joseph. 

2  Haddan  s  Remains,  p.  216. 
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from  an  early  date  there  had  been  a  close  connec 
tion  between  the  Gallican  Christians  and  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  This  connection  may 
have  arisen  in  the  first  instance  from  commercial 
intercourse  or  race  affinity,  for  Marseilles  was  an 
Asiatic  Greek  colony.  These  considerations  favour 
the  ancient  tradition  that  British  Christianity  was 
derived  from  an  Eastern  source.  It  receives  sup 
port  from  the  distinctive  peculiarities,  both  ritual 
anfl  liturgical,  of  the  British  Church.  The  chief 
points  of  difference  were  the  observance  of  Easter, 
the  mode  of  administering  Holy  Baptism,  and  the 
form  of  the  tonsure.  For  a  long  time  these  were 
jealously  maintained  by  the  native  Church  as 
against  the  Roman  observance. 

In  respect  of  the  Paschal  controversy,  there  was 
a  further  difference  of  practice  between  Rome  and 
the  East.  The  point  at  issue  was,  on  what  day 
should  the  festival  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  be 
celebrated.  The  Eastern  Churches,  alleging  the 
authority  of  St.  John,  observed  it  on  the  day  of  the 
Jewish  Passover.  But  this  entailed  its  falling  on 
a  different  day  of  the  week  year  by  year.  To 
obviate  this,  the  Western  Church  ruled  that,  while 
it  should  be  approximated  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
Jewish  festival,  it  should  be  subject  to  the  con 
dition  that  it  should  be  held  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  In  this  respect  the  British  Church  held 
to  the  Western  use  ;  but  there  was  a  further  dis 
crepancy,  as  between  Rome  and  Britain,  with 
regard  to  the  particular  Sunday  to  be  observed. 
The  Christians  of  Britain  kept  Easter  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  while  the  Chris 
tians  of  Rome  maintained  that  it  might  not  be 
held  before  the  fifteenth.  The  controversy  has 
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this  amount  of  interest,  that  it  indicates  an  inde 
pendence  in  the  British  Church,  and  tells  against 
the  theory  of  a  directly  Roman  origin. 

If  this  be  the  source  of  British  Christianity,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  this  land  was  a  Roman  dependency, 
garrisoned  by  Roman  legionaries,  and  administered 
by  Roman  officials.  Among  these  there  would 
be  not  a  few  Christians  ;  so  that  there  would 
be  a  diffused  Roman  element  in  British  Chris 
tianity,  though  probably  not  exercising  any  very 
marked  influence,  for  Tertullian,  writing  between 
196  A.D.  and  20 1,  declares  "  that  places  in  Britain 
not  yet  visited  by  Romans  were  subjected  to 
Christ." 

The  British  Church  had  its  martyrs.  According 
to  Gildas,  a  Welsh  historian  writing  about  564  A. D., 
Aaron  and  Julius  suffered  at  Caerleon,  and  _St. 
Alban  at  Verulam.  Though  the  last-named  cannot 
EeTclaimed  as  of  British  race,  he  was  a  convert  to 
Christianity  won  by  the  British  Church.  He  was 
a  Roman  soldier  who  gave  shelter  to  a  Christian 
priest  flying  from  persecution.  He  was  so  impressed 
by  witnessing  the  devotions  of  the  fugitive,  that  he 
was  won  to  the  faith.  When  the  priest's  place  of 
refuge  was  discovered,  Alban  changed  clothes  with 
him,  and  yielded  himself  up  in  his  stead,  avowing 
himself  a  Christian.  He  was  first  tortured  and 
then  beheaded  at  Verulam,  which  from  that  time 
was  called  by  the  martyr's  name,  'St.  Alban's.' 
This  was  in  304  A.I). 

The  next  date  of*  importance  is  314  A. I).,  when 
we  find  British  bishops  attending  the  Council  of 
Aries  in  France.  The  names  of  three  appear  on 
its  records — Eborius  of  York,  Restitutus  of  London, 
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and  Adelphius  of  Caerleon  in  Wales.1  The  men 
tion  of  these  three  places,  which  would  represent 
the  three  southern  provinces,  Maxima  Cczsariencis, 
Britannia  Prima,  and  Britannia  Secunda,  into 
which  Britain  was  divided  by  the  Romans,  reveal 
how  widely  distributed  was  British  Christianity; 
it  had  "  taken  root  and  filled  the  land." 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  signi 
ficance  of  these  facts.  We  find  in  this  land  a 
Church  fully  organized  and  recognized  by  other 
Churches  before  the  date  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
(325  A.D.),  even  before  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture 
had  received  its  final  conciliar  ratification.2 

We  have  seen  that  this  Church  had  its  roll  of 
martyrs  ;  it  had  also  its  own  saints  in  the  Calendar. 
It  sent  forth  its  missionaries  into  other  lands,  such 
as  St.  Ninian  to  the  Picts,  and  St.  Patrick  to  the 
Irish,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  'Scots.'  But, 
as  our  Lord  has  led  us  to  expect,  it  would  also 
have  its  false  teachers — the  tares  that  grow  up 
amongst  the  wheat.  Early  in  the  fifth  century 
Morgan,  a  Welsh  teacher,  whose  name  (signifying 
'  son  of  the  sea ')  was  Grsecized  as  Pelagius,  insisted 
that  man  was  able  of  his  own  free-will  to  turn  to 
God,  ignoring  the  fall  of  human  nature  and  the 

1  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  record  which  gives  as 
the  place  of  the  third  see  the  obvious  corruption  L0hdinensium. 
The  generally  accepted  correction  is  Legionensinm,  which 
would  identify  it  with  "the  famous  city  of  Caerleon,  the 
camp    of    the    Legion/' — Bright,    Early    English    Church 
History,  p.  9. 

2  A  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  is  for  the 
first  time  ratified  by  conciliar  authority  at  the  Third  Council 
of    Carthage,    397    A.D.    and    from   that    time   is    accepted 
throughout  the  Western  Church. — Diet,  of  the  Bible,  I.  261, 
265. 
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consequent  necessity  of  God's  grace.  As  the  new 
tenets  spread  in  Britain  an  appeal  was  made,  not, 
be  it  observed,  to  Rome,  but  to  the  Mother  Church 
of  Gaul,  to  send  competent  teachers  to  confute 
this  heresy.  Accordingly  two  bishops,  Germanus 
and  Lupus,  crossed  over  in  429  A.D.  to  "  uphold 
in  Britain  the  belief  in  Divine  grace."  Their  mission 
for  the  time  was  successful.  The  Pelagians  were 
refuted  in  open  debate.  Germanus  came  a  second 
time  in  447  A.D.,  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by 
Severus,  Bishop  of  Treves. 

A  time  of  trial  now  awaited  the  British  Church. 
Very  soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  41 1_  A.D..  the  Saxons  and  Angles  began 
to  effect  lodgments  along  the  eastern  sea-board. 
Theirs  were  not  mere  raids,  in  which  the  marauders 
made  a  descent  for  plunder  and  then  withdrew  in 
their  ships,  but  they  drove  out  the  inhabitants, 
and  planted  settlements  of  their  own.  In  this 
way,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  war 
like,  kingdoms  came  to  be  formed,  which  were 
ever  pushing  their  frontier  inland,  driving  before 
them  the  Britons,  enervated  by  long  subjection 
to  Roman  rule.  The  vanquished  withdrew,  some 
of  them  over  sea  into  the  north  of  France,  but 
most  of  them  were  driven  westward  to  Cumber 
land,  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  Here  for  a 
time  the  British  Church,  isolated  from  the  nearest 
Church  on  the  Continent  by  a  wedge  of  heathenism, 
maintained  itself  till  help  reached  it  from  two 
different  quarters,  the  north  and  the  east  of  the 
land. 

As  our  fathers  in  the  faith  reflected  how  God 
had  cast  out  the  heathen  that  He  might  plant  His 
Vine  in  this  land,  and  then  contemplated  the 

C    2 
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widespread  desolation  that  had  come  upon  it,  they 
must  have  been  constrained  to  cry  out,  uThou 
madest  room  for  it,  and  when  it  had  taken  root  it 
filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the 
shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the 
goodly  cedar  trees.  She  stretched  out  her  branches 
unto  the  sea,  and  her  boughs  unto  the  river.  Why 
hast  Thou  then  broken  down  her  hedge,  that  all 
they  that  go  by  pluck  off  her  grapes  ?  The  wild 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  root  it  up,  and  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field  devour  it.  Turn  Thee  again, 
Thou  God  of  Hosts :  look  down  from  heaven, 
behold,  and  visit  this  vine ;  and  the  place  of  the 
vineyard  that  Thy  right  hand  hath  planted,  and 
the  branch  that  Thou  madest  so  strong  for  Thyself" 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  9 — 1 6). 

But,  as  we  have  said,  help  was  at  hand  from  two 
unexpected  quarters.  That  from  the  north  was 
the  earlier  movement,  though  slower  in  making 
itself  felt.  About  the  year  432  St.  Patrick  had 
crossed  over  to  Ireland  and  had  evangelized  it.  It 
was  from  Christian  Ireland  in  after  years  that 
there  went  forth  missionaries  into  England,  and 
indeed  all  north-western  Europe,  penetrating  even 
into  the  recesses  of  Switzerland — a  fact  that  is 
recorded  by  the  name  of  St.  Gall  given  to  one  of 
its  cantons.  For  the  present  our  interest  centres 
in  one  man,  St.  Columba.  The  son  of  an  Irish 
chieitain,  he  set  out  in  563  A.D.  on  a  mission  to 
Scotland,  accompanied  by  twelve  other  monks. 
They  landed  on  a  little  storm-beaten  island,  since 
known  as  lona,  or  the  Holy  Island.  From  this 
sanctuary  off-shoots  were  sent  forth  to  the  main 
land.  St.  Columba  himself  went  on  a  mission  to 
the  Picts.  He  died  at  a  great  age,  597  A.D.  The 
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monastery  of  lona  has  been  aptly  described  as 
"  th?  cradle  of  Christianity  in  the  West."  It  was 
Dr.  Johnson  who,  standing  on  the  spot,  exclaimed, 
"  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the 
ruins  of  lona." 

For  the  moment  we  leave  this  movement  in  its 
first  beginning,  as  it  is  slowly  gathering  force  and 
making  itself  felt  on  the  opposite  mainland.  At 
a  later  date  we  shall  trace  its  influence  on  English 
Christianity.  Our  attention  in  the  meantime  is 
drawn  to  that  other  movement  which  brought  help 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  from  the  east  of  England, 
where  the  worship  of  Woden,  Thor,  and  Tiu,  the 
gods  of  war  and  storm  and  death,  seemed  to  be 
most  securely  established. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  ROMAN   MISSION. 

IN  the  same  year,  597  A.D.,  that  St.  Columba, 
the  great  Irish  missionary,  entered  into  his  rest, 
there  landed  on  the  shores  of  Kent  the  Roman 
Mission,  consisting  of  forty  monks,  with  St.  Augus 
tine  at  their  head. 

The  tender  story  of  its  origin  is  well  known — 
how  Gregory  the  Great,  passing  through  the  slave- 
market  at  Rome,  was  attracted  by  the  fair  skins 
and  golden  hair  of  some  boys  exposed  for  sale. 
He  stopped  to  make  inquiries.  Were  they  Chris 
tians  or  heathens  ?  Alas !  it  appeared  they  were 
heathens.  Where  was  their  country  ?  They  were 
Angles.  Then,  he  rejoined,  they  shall  be  made 
Angels.  What  part  of  England  did  they  come 
from  ?  He  was  told  Deira^  Gregory,  once  more 
playing  upon  the  word,  replied  that  they  must  be 
rescued  from  the  wrath  of  God  (de  ird  Dei}.  What 
was  the  name  of  their  king?  Aella.  Then,  he 
made  answer,  they  must  learn  to  sing  Alleluia  in 
those  parts. 

The  emotion  of  pity  he  experienced  on  that  day 
did  not  pass  from  his  mind.  He  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  set  forth  in  person  to  preach  the 

1  Deira  answers  to  our  modern  Yorkshire. 
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gospel  to  the  Angles,  but  the  people  of  Rome,  for 
the  love  that  they  bore  him,  clamoured  for  his 
immediate  recall.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
back.  A  few  years  later  he  was  advanced  to  the 
papacy,  and  it  was  then  in  his  power  to  give  effect 
to  his  resolution.  He  selected  Augustine,  the 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  on  the 
Coelian  hill,  to  lead  the  Roman  Mission  to  England. 

The  moment  was  opportune.  The  leading  prince, 
or  Bretivalda,  as  he  was  called,  was  Ethelbert  of 
Kent.  Though  himself  a  heathen,  he  had  married 
a  Christian  princess,  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Chari- 
bert,  King  of  Paris.  She  continued  to  worship  in 
a  strange  land  according  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers, 
and  had  as  her  chaplain  Liudhard,  Bishop  of  Senlis. 
The  mission  in  due  course  reached  these  shores, 
landing  at  Ebbsfleet,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  after 
permission  given  by  the  king,  approached  Canter 
bury  in  solemn  procession.  Preceded  by  the  up 
lifted  cross,  it  would  wind  down  St.  Martin's  hill 
and  so  enter  the  city,  chanting  a  litany,  "We 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  great  mercy,  let 
Thine  anger  and  wrath  be  turned  away  from  this 
city,  and  from  Thy  holy  house,  for  we  have  sinned. 
Alleluia!" 

Within  two  months  of  their  entry  Ethelbert  was 
won  to  the  new  faith.  As  often  happened  in  those 
days,  the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom  followed 
their  king's  example,  and  the  adoption  of  Chris 
tianity  became  general.  In  view  of  their  rapid 
success  Augustine  applied  to  Gregory  for  episcopal 
rank,  and  was  directed  to  present  himself  to  Ver- 
gilius,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  for  consecration.  He 
returned  at  once  to  his  see  of  Canterbury,  and  on 
the  Christmas  Day  of  that  same  year  no  fewer 
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than  ten  thousand  persons  were  admitted  into 
Christ's  Church  by  baptism. 

Gregory,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  eager  to  hear 
tidings  of  a  mission  which  had  been  so  near  his 
own  heart.  Accordingly  Augustine  sent  word  by 
Laurence,  a  priest,  and  Peter,  a  monk,  of  the  great 
success  with  which  it  had  been  blessed,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  appealed  for  more  workers.  He  seized 
the  occasion  to  submit  to  Gregory  sundry  difficulties 
on  which  he  sought  direction.  Amongst  these  was 
the  question  of  the  Liturgical  Use  that  he  should 
authorize  in  England.  He  had  known  one  in 
Rome,  and  had  found  another  in  the  Gallican 
Church.  Should  he  aim  at  uniformity,  or  sanction 
yet  another  Use  in  England  ?  The  answer  of 
Gregory  was  full  of  wisdom  and  tact — "  You  know 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church  in  which  you 
were  brought  up.  But  it  pleases  me  that  if  you 
have  found  anything  either  in  the  Roman,  or  the 
Gallican,  or  any  other  Church,  which  may  be  more 
acceptable  to  Almighty  God,  you  carefully  make 
choice  of  the  same,  and  sedulously  teach  the  Church 
of  the  English,  which  is  as  yet  new  in  the  faith,  what 
soever  you  can  gather  from  the  several  Churches. 
For  things  are  not  to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of 
places,  but  places  for  the  sake  of  good  things. 
Choose,  therefore,  from  every  Church  those  things 
that  are  pious,  religious,  and  upright ;  and  having, 
as  it  were,  made  them  up  into  one  mass,  let  the 
minds  of  the  English  be  accustomed  thereto/' 

Another  question  bore  upon  Augustine's  relations 
to  the  British  bishops  in  the  west.  The  answer 
that  Gregory  returned  was  that  they  were  com 
mitted  to  the  authority  of  Augustine — "  As  to  all 
the  bishops  of  Britain,  we  commit  them  to  your 
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care,  that  the  unlearned  miy  be  taught,  the  feeble 
strengthened  by  persuasion,  and  the  perverse  cor 
rected  by  authority."  This  we  can  only  regaid 
as  an  unjustifiable  intrusion  on  the  rights  of  the 
ancient  British  Church.  The  British  bishops  would 
no  doubt  be  willing  to  recognize  "the  primacy  or 
precedency  of  Rome,  but  did  not  deem  themselves 
under  subjection  to  its  supremacy."1 

Gregory  had  a  perfect  right  to  send  a  mission 
into  the  cast  of  England  in  order  to  reclaim  it 
from  the  heathenism  into  which  it  had  relapsed, 
but  that  mission  could  have  no  authority  over  pre 
viously  existing  dioceses  in  the  west.  It  will  be 
readily  admitted  that  Rome  was  the  great  patri 
archate  of  Western  Europe,  and  as  such  held  the 
most  prominent  position,  but  that  patriarchate  had 
never  included  Britain.2  It  is  difficult  to  under 
stand  how  Gregory  could  have  justified  to  himself 
the  position  he  took  up,  for  the  pretensions  of  the 
later  papacy  were  not  entertained  as  yet.  He  had 
even  repudiated  the  suggestion  of  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop,  denouncing  it  as  "proud,  rash, 
foolish,  wicked,  blasphemous,  anti-Christian."  3  And 
yet  his  ruling  on  this,  occasion  wears  the  appear 
ance  of  being  based  upon  such  a  claim. 

As  the  symbol  of  the  authority  with  which  he 
was  thus  invested,  St.  Augustine  was  sent  a  pall.4 

1  Bright,  Early  English  Church  History,  p.  61. 

2  "The  Roman  patriarchate,  properly  speaking,  included 
the  ten   provinces  which  were   civilly   under  the    Vicarius 
Urbis,  i.  e.  Italy  south  of  the  '  Italic  Dicecese,'  with  the  three 
adjacent  islands.    Thus  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  were 
not  originally  within  the  Roman  patriarchate.'' — Ibid.,  p.  62. 

3  Thcoph.  Anglic.,  p.  223. 

4  The  pall  was  a  scarf  or  cape  of  lambs'  wool.     "  A  rich 
form  of  this  garment  became  a  part  of  the  Imperial  attire, 
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In  answer  to  the  appeal  for  help,  Gregory  dis 
patched  Mellitus,  Justus,  Paulinus,  and  Ruffinianus. 
In  a  subsequent  letter  he  instructed  Augustine  to 
organize  the  newly-planted  Church  by  establishing 
twelve  bishoprics.  In  the  event  he  only  succeeded 
in  setting  on  foot  two  of  these ;  he  consecrated 
Mellitus  to  London  and  Justus  to  Rochester  in 
the  year  604. 

The  Archbishop  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
British  Church  in  the  west,  with  a  view  to  induc 
ing  it  to  conform  to  Roman  practice  in  the  observ 
ance  of  Easter,  and  those  other  points  in  which  it 
diverged  from  the  use  of  Western  Christendom. 
He  accordingly  invited  its  bishops  to  a  conference 
at  a  place  in  Gloucestershire,  hard  by  the  Severn, 
since  known  as  'Augustine's  Oak.'  As  this  con 
ference  led  to  no  result,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a 
second  (602).  In  the  interval  the  British  bishops 
sought  the  guidance  of  a  holy  hermit.  Should  they 
yield  to  Augustine  or  not  as  to  the  points  at  issue  ? 
The  counsel  given  was,  "  If  he  be  a  man  of  God, 
follow  him."  "  But  how  shall  we  ascertain  that  ?  " 
"  Our  Lord,"  replied  the  hermit,  "spoke  of  Himself 
as  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  If  Augustine  shows 
that  temper,  you  may  believe  that  he  has  learned 
of  Christ,  and  taken  up  His  yoke,  and  is  offer 
ing  it  to  you.  But  if  he  is  harsh  and  proud,  it 
is  clear  that  he  is  not  from  God  ;  we  are  not  to 
care  for  his  words."  "  But  how  is  this  to  be  dis- 

and  was  granted  by  emperors,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  to 
patriarchs.  Then  the  popes  began,  originally  in  the  em 
peror's  name,  or  by  his  desire,  to  '  allow  the  use  of  the  pall ' 
to  certain  bishops — to  those  who  represented  the  'Apostolic 
see/  or  to  some  metropolitans,  or  to  other  prelates  of  influence 
and  distinction." — Bright,  p.  61. 
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ccrncd?"  The  hermit  replied,  "Manage  so  that 
he  shall  come  to  the  meeting-place  before  you. 
If,  when  you  approach,  he  rises  to  meet  you,  be 
sure  that  he  is  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  listen  to 
him  obediently.  If  he  does  not  rise  up,  but  treats 
you  contemptuously,  you  are  the  more  numerous 
body,  and  can  show  contempt  in  your  turn."  They 
acted  on  this  advice.  It  discovers  to  us  one  side 
of  St.  Augustine's  character  to  learn  that  he  re 
ceived  them  seated.  The  British  bishops  accepted 
this  as  a  token,  and  after  discussion  they  returned 
answer,  "  We  will  do  none  of  these  things  which 
you  require,  nor  will  we  have  you  as  our  Arch 
bishop.''  1 

Three  years  later  (605)  Augustine,  perceiving  his 
end  to  be  drawing  near,  consecrated  Laurence  to 
be  his  successor  in  the  Archiepiscopate.  The  new 
primate's  tenure  of  the  office  was  a  troubled  one, 
for  on  Ethelbert's  death,  in  616  A.D.,  his  successor 
Eadbald  declared  for  the  old  heathenism.  About 
the  same  time  a  heathen  king  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  East  Saxons,  and  Mellitus  was  expelled 
from  London.  After  a  hurried  consultation  be 
tween  the  three  bishops,  Mellitus,  Justus,  and 
Laurence,  the  mission  was  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned,  when  Laurence  was  warned  by  a  vision 
in  the  night  not  to  forsake  his  post.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  stay,  and  was  rewarded  by  winning 
Eadbald  to  the  faith.  In  the  year  619  Laurence 
died,  and  Mellitus  became  Archbishop,  and  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  Justus,  624  A.D. 

If  the  Roman  Mission  had  yielded  ground  in 
East  Anglia,  so  that  "  for  nearly  forty  years  London 
and  Essex  were  lost  to  Christianity,"  yet  an  oppor- 
1  Bright,  Early  English  Church  History,  pp.  83,  84. 
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tunity  now  arose  for  planting  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  a  new  quarter.  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria, 
had  become  the  Bretwalda.  He  sent  to  Eadbald, 
King  of  Kent,  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Ethelburga.  The  offer  was  declined  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  heathen.  In  reply  Edwin  gave 
assurance,  that  as  his  queen  she  should  be  allowed 
to  worship  in  her  own  way.  Accordingly  "  Edwin's 
terms  were  accepted,  and  Paulinus,  one  of  the  three 
companions  of  Justus  in  601,  was  consecrated  by 
him  to  the  Episcopate,  on  the  2ist  of  July,  625,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  to  Ethelburga  in  her  northern 
home  what  Liudhard  had  been  to  her  mother  in 
the  still  heathen  Kent."  l 

For  a  time  Paulinus  met  with  no  success  in  his 
efforts  to  plant  Christianity  in  the  north.  But 
after  a  series  of  deliverances,  which  King  Edwin 
attributed  to  the  Bishop's  prayers,  he  gave  permis 
sion  for  a  conference  to  be  held,  in  which  Paulinus 
should  be  allowed  to  plead  his  cause.  On  this 
occasion  many  of  the  principal  men  of  the  kingdom 
declared  for  the  new  religion.  At  last  an  old  chief 
arose,  and  summed  up  the  issue  between  the  rival 
faiths  in  a  striking  figure — "  I  will  tell  you,  O  king, 
what  methinks  man's  life  is  like.  Sometimes,  when 
your  hall  is  lit  up  for  supper  on  a  wild  winter's 
evening,  and  warmed  by  a  fire  in  the  midst,  a 
sparrow  flies  in  by  one  door,  takes  shelter  for  a 
moment  in  the  warmth,  and  then  flies  out  again 
by  another  door,  and  is  lost  in  the  stormy  dark 
ness.  No  one  in  the  hall  sees  the  bird  before  it 
enters,  nor  after  it  has  gone  forth ;  it  is  only  seen 
while  it  hovers  near  the  fire.  Even  so,  I  ween,  as 
to  this  brief  span  of  our  life  in  this  world  ;  what 
1  Bright,  Early  English  Chiirch  History,  p.  in. 
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has  gone  before,  what  will  come  after  it — of  this 
we  know  nothing.  If  the  strange  teacher  can  tell 
us,  by  all  means  let  him  be  heard." l  This  deeded 
the  question  with  the  assembly.  The  Pagan  high- 
priest  himself  led  the  way,  and  with  his  own  hand 
desecrated  the  heathen  temple.  "  It  was  the  birth 
day  of  the  Northumbrian  Church." 

Then  after  six  years  of  continuous  labour  and 
success  came  that  time  of  sore  trial  which  has  so 
often  awaited  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  The  corn  of 
wheat  must  die,  or  appear  to  die,  before  it  bears 
much  fruit."  A  great  uprising  of  the  heathen  in 
Mercia  (a  district  stretching  from  the  Welsh  border 
to  the  Lincolnshire  coast),  led  by  their  fierce  king 
Fcnda,  overthrew  the  Northumbrians  in  the  battle 
of  Hatfield  (633  A.D.),  and  slew  their  king.  The 
Church  which  had  been  planted  with  so  much  pro 
mise  in  the  north  of  the  island  was  all  but  swept 
away,  and  Paulinus  and  the  widowed  queen  escaped 
by  sea  into  Kent. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Roman  Mission.  The  light  which 
had  been  kindled  just  flickered  on  in  the  north, 
where  it  was  tended  by  'James  the  deacon'  till 
the  advent  of  a  new  leader,  but  the  ground  that 
was  really  held  in  force  was  limited  to  the  kingdom 
of  Kent.  To  this  extent  the  grateful  words  of  a 
later  generation  were  true — "  Gregory  our  father 
sent  us  baptism,"  and  Augustine  brought  "the 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  country."2 

1  Bright,  Early  English  Church  History,  p.  116. 
8  Council  of  Clovesho,  747  A.D. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   CELTIC   MISSION.— THE   ENGLISH   CHURCH. 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  left  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  England  narrowed  down  to  the  ground  held 
by  the  Roman  Mission  in  Kent,  to  what  survived 
of  the  Northumbrian  Mission,  and  to  the  remnant 
of  the  British  Church  isolated  in  the  west.  Before 
we  can  speak  of  the  English  Church,  we  must  take 
into  account  that  other  and  earlier  movement  in 
the  far  north  at  which  we  have  already  glanced— 
the  advance  of  Celtic  Christianity  through  the 
missions  sent  forth  from  the  island  monastery  of 
lona. 

There  was  once  more  a  Christian  king  of  North- 
umbria,  afterwards  canonized  as  St.  Oswald.  It 
fell  to  him  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  heathen  invasion 
from  the  south.  He  had  learned  the  faith  not 
from  the  Roman  Mission,  but  from  the  disciples  of 
St.  Columba  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  in 
exile.  This  explains  why,  instead  of  recalling 
Paulinus,  he  appealed  for  help  to  the  Abbot  of 
lona.  In  response,  a  holy  man,  Aidan,  was  sent, 
having  first  been  consecrated  bishop.  Influenced 
no  doubt  by  the  associations  of  his  old  home  at 
lona,  he  chose  for  his  abode  not  York,  but  Lindis- 
farne,  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria,  which  at  every 
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high  tide  became  an  island.  This  was  the  com 
mencement  of  what  may  be  called  the  Scottic  1  or 
Celtic  Mission. 

Its  influence  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  north. 
As  it  had  taken  up  the  work  of  the  Roman  Mission 
in  Northumbria,  so  the  time  came  when  it  was  to 
enter  into  its  labours  in  Mercia,  which,  roughly 
speaking,  may  be  described  as  the  Midlands. 
Paulinus  had  broken  the  ground  here,  but  his  work 
had  been  effaced  by  the  invasion  of  King  Penda 
(652).  But  now  his  son  Peada  was  disposed  to 
become  a  Christian.  He  went  north  to  receive 
instructions  from  St.  Finan,  who  had  succeeded  St. 
Aidan  as  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  Having  been 
baptized  he  returned  to  Mercia  in  65  3,  accompanied 
by  four  priests,  Cedd,  Adda,  and  Betti,  who  were 
Northumbrians,  and  Diurma,  an  Irishman.  The 
last-named  became  bishop  of  the  Mid  Angles,  and 
Cedd  headed  a  mission  to  the  East  Saxons,  who 
had  been  uncared-for  since  the  expulsion  of  Mcl- 
litus,  Bishop  of  London,  in  616.  So  that  in  654, 
after  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years,  a  successor  was 
found  for  this  sec.  In  this  way  the  Celtic  carried 
on  what  the  Roman  Mission  had  begun,  and  herein 
once  more  was  that  saying  true,  "  One  sowcth,  and 
another  reapcth." 

But  the  Roman  Mission  had  not  lost  its  vitality. 
"  Persecuted  but  not  forsaken,"  it  had  recovered 
from  its  reverses,  and  was  once  more  extending  its 
borders.  Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
accepted  in  631  the  offer  of  Felix,  a  Burgundian 
bishop,  who  was  moved  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the 

1  Scottic,  at  this  date,  is  the  equivalent  of  Irish.  "  Scotia 
appellationem  Hibernia  retina  ft  mi  secnlitm  usque  dcciwum? 
—  Ussher. 
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heathen  districts  of  England,  and  directed  him  to 
East  Anglia.  He  fixed  his  see  at  Dunwich,  in 
Suffolk,  where  for  seventeen  years  he  gave  himself 
to  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  A  similar  zeal 
impelled  another  missionary,  commissioned  from 
Rome,  by  name  Birinus,  who  had  offered  himself  to 
Pope  Honorius  for  work  among  the  English.  Having 
been  consecrated  bishop  by  Asterius,  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  he  landed  in  England  in  634  A.D.  He 
selected  Dorchester  as  the  centre  of  his  see,  and 
from  thence  spread  Christianity  amongst  the  West 
Saxons.  Again,  the  evangelization  of  Sussex,  a 
part  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  (68 1) 
were  due  to  Wilfrid,  who,  though  Bishop  of  York, 
professed  the  Roman  obedience.  Being  expelled 
from  his  see  for  having  appealed  to  the  Pope,  he 
went  and  dwelt  among  the  South  Saxons,  and  won 
them  to  the  faith. 

So  that  there  were  these  three  distinct  elements 
in  English  Christianity.  In  the  west,  that  is,  in 
Cumberland,  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall, 
there  was  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  British  Church  ; 
in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  and  in  that  part 
of  East  Anglia  represented  by  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Roman  Mission  was  in 
the  ascendant ;  and  also  among  the  West  Saxons 
of  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  Dorsetshire,  Wilt 
shire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Surrey,  the  faith  was  spreading  under  a  bishop  of 
the  Roman  line.  But  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
— over  the  great  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  where 
there  had  been  three  Bretwaldas  in  succession, 
over  Mercia  comprising  the  Midlands  and  Lincoln 
shire,  and  among  the  East  Saxons — the  accepted 
form  of  Christianity  had  come  from  its  island  home 
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at  lona.  Those  that  had  brought  it  were  the 
disciples  of  Irish  monks,  who  traced  their  spiritual 
descent,  through  St.  Patrick,  from  ancient  Biitish 
sources. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Roman  Christianity  in 
the  east  of  England  had  by  this  time  come  in 
contact  with  the  advancing  wave  of  Celtic  Chris 
tianity  from  the  north.  The  old  controversy  of 
their  divergent  Uses  could  not  long  be  kept  in  the 
background.  It  was  brought  to  an  issue  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria.1  Oswy  its  king  had 
married  Ratified,  a  Kentish  princess,  who  conse 
quently  adhered  to  the  Roman  rule  of  observing 
Easter.  Therefore  from  time  to  time  it  fell  out 
that  the  queen  would  still  be  keeping  Lent,  while 
the  king  and  the  local  clergy,  who  followed  the 
British  rule,  would  be  celebrating  Easter.  The 
Roman  party  at  court  had  a  remarkable  repre 
sentative  in  the  person  of  Wilfrid.  Me  had  not 
only  studied  for  three  years  at  Rome,  but  he  had 
the  advantage  of  being  a  native  of  Northumbria,  of 
noble  birth.  To  brilliant  personal  gifts  of  mind 
and  body  he  united  great  address  in  controversy, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Return 
ing  to  Northumbria  in  658,  he  resolved  if  possible 
to  induce  his  countrymen  to  conform  to  the  practice 
of  Western  Christendom,  and  to  adopt  the  Catholic 
Easter,  according  to  the  principle  accepted  by  the 
Nicene  Council  in  325.  He  had  been  impressed 
by  the  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  the  externals  of 
Christianity  he  had  witnessed  at  Rome,  as  compared 
with  their  meagreness  at  home.  He  realized  the 

1  "The  history  of  the  Church  of  Northumbria  is  the  back 
bone  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  seventh 
century." — Bright,  Early  English  Church,  p.  154. 
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force  of  the  consensus  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
over  Western  Christendom,  as  contrasted  with  a 
divergent  practice  in  a  struggling  and  remote 
Church;  and  he  saw,  as  we  must  admit  rightly,  that 
on  such  a  point  the  Christians  of  a  part  only  of 
England  should  not  obstinately  refuse  to  conform. 

At  last  the  king  was  induced  to  allow  the 
question  to  be  submitted  to  a  conference  held  at 
Whitby  in  664.  The  British  party  confided  its 
cause  to  Colman,  who  was  Finan's  successor  in  the 
see  of  Lindisfarne.  Wilfrid  argued  the  case  on  the 
other  side.  The  usual  pleas  were  put  forward. 
On  Colman  claiming  the  direction  of  St.  John  to 
the  Ephesine  Church,  Wilfrid  had  no  difficulty  in 
showing  it  was  different  to  the  British  Use.  In  turn 
he  confidently  adduced  on  his  side  the  authority  of 
St.  Peter.  This  unhistoric  assumption  turned  the 
scale.  "  Were  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
committed  to  St.  Peter?"  interposed  the  king. 
Colman  was  constrained  to  admit  that  they  were. 
"  Then,"  rejoined  Oswy,  "  I  will  not  contradict  him, 
lest  when  I  come  to  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  he 
should  refuse  to  open."  So  the  Roman  party 
carried  the  day.  From  this  time  the  Catholic 
Easter  was  observed  in  the  north,  an  example 
that  the  rest  of  England  eventually  followed. 

Thus  were  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
unification  of  English  Christianity  removed.  What 
Wilfrid  had  been  instrumental  in  beginning  was 
continued  by  a  remarkable  man,  who  now  came 
upon  the  scene.  On  the  death  of  Deusdedit,  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Wighard,  an  English  priest, 
had  been  sent  to  Rome  for  consecration  by  Egbert, 
king  of  Kent,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Oswy  the 
Bretwalda.  We  may  note  in  passing  this  indication 
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of  the  growth  of  Roman  influence.  The  reason 
was  openly  avowed,  "that  he  might  be  able  to 
ordain  Catholic  prelates  for  the  Churches  of  the 
English  throughout  all  Britain."  But  Wighard 
had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Rome  than  he  died  of 
pestilence.  The  Pope  Vitalian  seems  to  have  been 
requested  by  Oswy  (though  this  is  not  certain)  to 
nominate  a  fit  person  for  the  vacant  archbishopric. 
He  finally  made  choice  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
that  city  in  Cilicia  which  is  famous  in  sacred  story 
as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  a  politic 
selection,  seeing  that  the  ancient  British  Church 
claimed  to  have  received  its  Christianity  from  the 
East.  For  the  Roman  Mission  it  was  enough  that 
the  appointment  had  been  made  by  Rome.  Thus 
it  was,  in  the  words  of  Bede,  that  "  he  was  the  first 
archbishop  to  whom  all  the  Church  of  the  Angles 
consented  to  submit."  l 

Theodore  was  consecrated  bishop  by  the  Pope's 
own  hands.  "  This  memorable  consecration,  which 
was  to  furnish  a  new  stock  for  the  transmission  of 
the  Episcopate  to  the  English  Church  through 
distant  generations,  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
March,  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  668."  2  He  was 
sixty-six  years  of  age  when  he  entered  on  his  work, 
but  for  nearly  twenty-four  years  he  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  English  Church.  From  the  first 
he  set  himself  to  organize  and  consolidate  the 
several  elements  of  English  Christianity.  He  called 
together  a  council  of  the  national  Church  at  Hert 
ford  (673),  at  which  various  canons  of  the  universal 
Church  were  submitted  and  subscribed.  The 
gathering  together  of  such  a  council  out  of  inde- 

1  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.,  iv.  2. 

2  Bright,  Early  English  Church,  p.  221. 
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pendent  principalities  emphasized  the  principle  that 
the  Church  in  this  land  was  one.  And  it  had 
far-reaching  issues  beyond  its  immediate  object. 
It  prepared  men's  minds  for  tJie  unity  of  the  nation. 
"The  synods  which  he  convened  as  religiously 
representative  of  the  whole  English  nation,  led  the 
way  by  their  example  to  our  national  Parliament. 
The  canons  which  those  synods  enacted  led  the 
way  to  a  national  system  of  law."  J  In  this  way 
"Theodore  may  take  no  mean  place  among  the 
men  who  helped  to  make  England."2 

Seven  years  later  (680)  the  Archbishop  held  a 
second  synod  of  the  English  Church  at  Hatfield, 
which  put  forth  a  Declaration  of  Faith,  comprising 
adherence  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  five  general  councils. 

In  addition  to  these  important  steps,  Theodore 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  work  of  dividing 
the  cumbrous  dioceses,  which  had  been  for  the 
most  part  conterminous  with  the  petty  kingdoms  in 
which  they  were  established.  He  then  set  on  foot 
the  parochial  system  throughout  the  land,  so  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  there  might  be  a  resident  priest 
in  each  district.  To  secure  this  end,  he  authorized 
the  payment  to  the  resident  clergy  of  the  local 
tithes,  which  heretofore  had  been  paid  direct  to  the 
bishop.  The  right  of  appointment,  or  '  patronage/ 
as  it  was  called,  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  defrayed  the  cost  of  building  a  church. 

From  this  time  forward  we  can  speak  of  '  the 
English  Church/  It  may  seem  to  have  been 
rough-hewn  by  disconnected,  almost  accidental  cir 
cumstances,  but  we  are  surely  to  discern  the  Hand 

1  Green,  History  of  the  English  People,  i.  §  3. 
2  Bright,  Early  English  Church,  p.  249. 
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of  God  in  fashioning  for  His  own  ends  an  instru 
ment  of  His  grace.  Each  of  the  three  constituent 
parts  had  contributed  somewhat  that  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  living  whole.  None  could  say  to 
the  other,  We  have  no  need  of  thee.  Through  the 
ancient  British  Church  it  was  linked  with  that  dim 
past,  when  they  that  sat  in  darkness  in  this  land 
saw  a  great  light,  kindled  by  those  who  conceivably 
may  have  known,  even  if  they  were  not  themselves, 
Apostles,  or  Apostolic  men.  From  the  Celtic 
Church  of  the  north  there  came  the  tradition  of 
:-aintly  lives  and  wonderful  devotion  to  the  mission 
ary  cause — a  tradition  that  even  now  appeals 
strongly  to  the  English  Church  ;  while  from  Rome 
there  came  that  organic  unity  which  welded  together 
what  without  it  had  been  discordant  elements.  It 
supplied  exactly  \\hat  was  lacking  in  the  other 
two.1 

So,  in  God's  providence,  emerged  from  confused 
and  troublous  times  the  English  Church.  We  sec 
no  longer  detached  missions,  but  "the  whole  body, 
fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplicth,  according  to  the  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part "  (Eph.  iv.  1 6). 

1  The  weak  points  of  Celtic  Christianity  are  thus  described 
by  Archbishop  Trench—"  Devoid  of  that  unifying  power, 
of  that  wonderful  gift  of  order  and  organization  which  was 
the  strength  of  the  Roman,  passionately  throwing  itself  into 
tribal  quarrels,  and  making  them  its  own,  it  would  have 
consumed  itself  in  intestine  strifes.  Instead  of  offering  a 
basis  of  unity  for  the  land,  and  refusing  to  recognize,  as  the 
Roman  Church  refused  to  recognize,  the  rivalries  and  enmities 
of  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  and  South  Saxon,  it  would 
have  introduced  new  elements  of  discord  and  division  ;  and 
that  unity  of  England,  anyhow  so  hard  to  obtain,  and  so  long 
struggled  for  in  vain,  would  have  become  well-nigh  or 
altogether  impossible."—  Mediaval  Church  History,  p.  37. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DANISH  AND   NORMAN   CONQUESTS. — THE 
RELATIONS   OF   CHURCH   AND   STATE. 

THE  several  sections  of  English  Christianity 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  composed  their  differences 
and  drawn  closer  together.  In  token  of  this,  in 
665  the  two  lines  of  Episcopal  succession  were 
united  in  the  consecration  of  Chad  as  Bishop  of 
York.  It  was  a  pledge  of  communion  between 
the  British  and  English  Churches,  when  on  this 
occasion  Wini,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  associated 
with  himself 'two  bishops  of  British  race';  while 
we  cannot  forget  that  St.  Chad  was  trained  as  a 
boy  in  the  school  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfarne,  under  the  eye  of  St.  Aidan.  So  that 
British,  Celtic,  and  English  lines  were  all  represented 
in  this  ceremony. 

The  Danish  troubles  soon  followed,  and  fire 
and  sword  were  carried  into  the  east,  and  north, 
and  centre  of  England.  The  storm  fell  with  special 
severity  on  everything  connected  with  Christianity. 
The  monasteries  were  destroyed,  and  the  monks 
slain  by  the  ruthless  heathen.  A  petition  was 
added  to  the  Litanies — "From  the  fury  of  the 
Northmen,  good  Lord,  deliver  us."  In  the  presence 
of  this  common  peril  minor  differences  would  be 
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forgotten,  and  the  Church  in  all  its  parts  would 
be  knit  together.  But  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  and  the  slaughter 
of  their  inmates  was  to  bring  the  parochial  or 
Secular'  clergy  into  greater  prominence.  This 
led  to  that  jealousy  between  the  regulars  and 
seculars  which  prevailed  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Danish  and,  even 
in  a  greater  degree,  of  the  Norman  invasion  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  into  the  English  race.  The  formation 
of  the  race  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  condition  of 
"  the  mystery  of  Christ,"  that "  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God  "  is  to  be  known  by  the  Church  (Eph.  iii. 
10),  and  that  Church  is  to  consist  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues.  It  follows 
that  it  falls  to  the  Church  of  each  nationality  to 
contribute  something  to  this  manifestation.  The 
English  Church  is  to  convey  its  measure  of  this 
revelation,  to  represent  some  special  grace,  to 
perform  some  distinct  function  of  the  body  of 
Christ  For  this  end  God  was  preparing  it,  and 
this  will  furnish  a  clue  to  His  dealings  with  this 
land  in  those  days.  "  There  was  a  coarse  animalism 
from  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament,"  it  has 
been  remarked,  "  was  not  free,  with  a  sluggish 
self-indulgence."  Such  a  people  "  needed  to  be 
emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  if  they  were  not 
hopelessly  to  settle  down  upon  their  lees."  1  Does 
not  the  English  Church  owe  much,  under  God, 
both  to  this  timely  discipline,  and  also  to  that 
infusion  into  the  race  of  all  those  natural  gifts  that 
1  Trench,  Mediaval  Church  Hist.,  p.  42. 
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were  to  be  found  in  the  Norman  stock  ?  Hence 
forward  all  the  enterprise,  manhood,  and  resource 
of  a  race  that  had  won  for  themselves  new  posses 
sions  as  far  south  as  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Greece,  was 
to  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  English  Church. 
We  can  see  how  God  was  fashioning  her  beforehand 
for  the  place  she  had  to  fill  in  history,  and  the 
part  she  still  has  to  take  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  world. 

When  we  come  to  the  Church  policy  of  the 
Conqueror,  we  find  that  one  of  his  earliest  acts 
was  to  separate  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil 
jurisdiction.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  defined 
limit  between  the  two  systems.  The  Witenagemot 
would  pass  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  laymen  were 
.not  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the  Church. 
The  bishop  had  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  ealdorman 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  But  all  this  was 
changed  after  the  Conquest.  Sooner  or  later  such 
a  change  was  inevitable.  Great  principles  work 
themselves  out  to  their  issues  very  slowly.  For 
a  time  there  had  been  no  collision  of  jurisdiction 
in  this  land,  no  raising  of  the  question  of  what 
was  due  to  the  spiritual,  what  to  the  temporal 
dominion.  But  these  questions  had  by  this  time 
been  agitated  on  the  Continent,  and  the  Normans 
had  lived  more  within  range  of  their  influence. 
It  was  realized  that  Christ  had  His  kingdom,  with 
its  own  laws  and  privileges.  It  followed  that  there 
were  matters  of  discipline  and  direction  that  ought 
to  be  decided  by  the  spiritualty,  just  as  there  were 
other  matters  that  belonged  to  the  domain  of  the 
Crown. 

The  effect  of  this  change  as  regards  the  Church 
was,   that   it   must   have  come  to  a   clearer  con- 
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sciousness  of  its  own  separate  being  in  this  land, 
so  that  from  this  time  a  new  unity  of  purpose 
characterizes  its  acts  and  policy.  "  It  gained  in 
symmetry  and  definiteness  of  action,  and  was 
started  on  a  new  career  "  (Bp.  Stubbs). 

On  the  other  hand,  to  compensate  for  the 
independent  status  thus  assigned  to  the  Church, 
there  was  a  vigorous  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Crown.  It  may  be  said  that  both  Church  and 
Crown  gained  by  the  change,  and  were  at  this  time 
being  equipped  for  that  great  struggle  in  which, 
in  time  to  come,  they  would  be  found  ranged  side 
by  side  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

But  in  the  meantime  Church  and  Crown  were 
continually  in  collision.  They  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  a  modiis  Vivendi^  in  which  the  rights  of  each 
would  be  secured.  A  settlement  was  reached  only 
after  some  time  and  considerable  friction. 

The  first  difficulty  that  arose  was  on  the  question 
of  Investitures.  Under  the  feudal  system,  not 
only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent,  the  military 
service  of  the  country  was  provided  for  by  ;i 
condition  attached  to  land  tenure.  All  fiefs^  as 
they  were  called,  were  held  mediately  or  imme 
diately  of  the  Crown,  and  had  to  furnish  their 
contingent  of  armed  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  But  from  this  service  Church  lands  were 
exempt.  They  were  held,  as  the  phrase  expressed 
it,  in  mortmain.  It  was  a  '  dead  hand,1  that  did 
nothing  for  the  national  cause.  This  was  a  serious 
evil  where  a  large  and  ever-increasing  proportion 
of  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
To  meet  this,  the  secular  power  demanded  that 
bishops  should  be  invested  by  the  Crown  with  the 
temporalities  of  their  sees  ;  they,  on  their  part, 
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undertaking,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  to 
discharge  the  obligation  of  military  service.  The 
bestowal  by  the  king  of  ring  and  staff  was  the 
symbol  of  this  investiture.  This  was  deeply  resented 
by  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  encroachment 
on  the  spiritual  domain,  the  ring  being  the  emblem 
of  the  bishop's  spiritual  marriage  to  the  Church, 
and  the  staff  of  the  pastoral  commission  received 
from  Christ,  and  not  another. 

,  This  dispute  raged  on  the  Continent  between 
popes  and  emperors,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
it  was  raised  in  England.  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1093 — 1 114),  firmly  withstood  Henry 
I.  in  this  matter.  The  king,  on  his  part,  resolutely 
refused  to  withdraw  his  claim  to  invest  with  ring 
and  staff,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  his  predecessors.  After  much  fruitless  discussion, 
Anselm  betook  himself  to  Rome,  where  he  enlisted 
the  support  of  the  Pope.  On  this  the  king  caused 
it  to  be  intimated  to  the  Archbishop  that  he  did 
not  desire  his  return,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to 
seize  the  estates  of  the  see.  For  three  years  Anselm 
was  on  the  Continent,  till,  overtures  being  made 
by  the  king,  a  compromise  was  effected.  It  was 
publicly  ratified  in  the  Council  of  London  on  Aug. 
I,  1107.  "In  the  presence  of  Anselm,"  writes 
Eadmer,  "the  multitude  of  people  standing  by, 
the  king  agreed  and  enacted,  that  from  henceforth 
no  one  should  be  invested  in  England  in  a  bishopric 
or  abbey  by  the  giving  of  a  pastoral  staff  or  a 
ring  by  the  king,  or  any  lay  hand  ;  and  Anselm 
agreed  that  no  person  elected  to  prelacy  should  be 
debarred  from  consecration  on  account  of  the 
homage  which  he  should  do  the  king." 

But  in  those  days  not  only  did  the  Crown  invade 
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the  rights  of  the  Church,  there  were  occasions 
when  it  appropriated  its  revenues.  This  was 
specially  the  case  under  William  Rufus,  who 
extorted  great  sums  from  the  clergy  through  the 
unscrupulous  ingenuity  of  Ralph  Flambard,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  appointed  by  the  king  "  General 
Impleader  and  Exactor  of  the  whole  kingdom." 
On  the  death  of  William  Rufus  (iioo),  it  being 
the  interest  of  Henry  I.  to  strengthen  his  title 
against  his  elder  brother,  he  was  induced  to  grant 
a  Charter  of  Liberties,  in  which  he  declared,  "  I 
make  the  Holy  Church  of  God  free,"  and  undertook 
not  to  put  to  farm  its  benefices.  Stephen,  on  his 
accession,  issued  a  charter  containing  a  similar 
clause,  promising  "out  of  reverence  and  love  of 
God,  I  agree  that  Holy  Church  shall  be  free,  and 
I  steadfastly  promise  it  due  respect."  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  "  he  kept 
none  of  these  things  ;  he  broke  his  vows  to  God 
and  his  paction  to  the  people."  Still,  the  principle 
was  conceded,  and  the  fact  had  been  placed  on 
record. 

The  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church 
was  not  over,  indeed  the  worst  was  to  come.  In 
Henry  II.  there  was  a  vigorous  and  able  asserter 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  while  Thomas 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1162),  was  an 
intrepid  advocate  of  the  Church's  right.  With 
such  a  champion  on  either  side  a  conflict  was 
inevitable,  so  long  as  the  relations  of  the  Church 
to  the  State  were  undefined.  The  exact  cause  of 
the  quarrel  that  ensued  is  obscure.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know,  that  it  related  to  the  question  whether 
one  in  holy  orders,  after  degradation,  would  be 
amenable  to  civil  penalties.  The  king  relied  upon 
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his  appeal  to  'the  ancient  customs  of  the  land/ 
The  Archbishop  would  only  bow  to  these  with  the 
reservation  'without  prejudice  to  my  order.'  After 
much  heat  displayed  on  either  side,  Becket  seems 
to  have  been  induced  to  withdraw  his  opposition, 
and  a  concordat \  embodied  in  what  are  known  as 
'  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,'  was  drawn  up 
for  public  ratification.  They  offered  a  fair  working 
basis  for  a  national  Church.  But  when  the  time 
came  Becket  withdrew  his  consent.  The  king  was 
furious,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Archbishop  had 
fled  the  country,  to  cast  himself  and  his  cause  upon 
the  powerful  aid  of  Rome.  After  an  exile  of  six 
years  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  Arch 
bishop  returned  to  England  on  Dec.  I,  1170.  But 
he  brought  no  amnesty  for  his  enemies,  against 
whom  he  launched  the  ban  of  excommunication. 
The  tragical  end  is  well  known.  A  few  hasty 
words  on  the  part  of  the  king  when  he  heard  what 
had  happened,  the  immediate  setting  forth  of  four 
of  his  knights,  and  the  Archbishop's  foul  murder 
within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  on  Dec.  29, 
1170.  All  Europe  stood  aghast!  The  revolution 
of  feeling  was  universal.  The  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  were  never  ratified.  They  only  survived 
as  a  ground-work,  and  that  a  valuable  one,  for 
future  legislation. 

If  the  Church  had  for  the  time  gained  in  influence 
and  the  bolder  assertion  of  her  claims  by  the  death 
of  Becket,  still  no  legislation  had  been  effected. 
An  opportunity  for  this  arose  in  the  disastrous 
re:gn  of  John.  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1207),  made  common  cause  with  the 
barons  of  England  in  their  struggle  with  the  king. 
It  was  he  who,  at  the  council  held  at  St.  Paul's, 
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London,  on  Aug.  25,  1213,  reminded  the  assembled 
prelates  and  barons  of  the  first  Henry's  Charter 
of  Liberties,  which  contained  a  covenant  that  the 
Church  should  be  free.  This  charter  was  recited 
at  length  in  the  ears  of  the  assembly,  and  "the 
barons  hearing  it,  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great 
joy,  and  swore  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop, 
that  for  these  liberties  they  would  contend,  if 
necessary,  even  to  the  death  "  (R.  de  Wendover). 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  was  not  long  delayed. 
On  June  15,  1215,  the  great  Charter  of  English 
Liberties  was  solemnly  ratified  at  Runnymede  by 
the  king.  It  opened  with  the  declaration  that 
"  the  Church  of  England  should  be  free,  and  have 
its  own  rights  entire,  and  its  liberties  unimpaired."1 

Thus  did  the  Church  win  its  way  to  the  legal 
recognition  of  its  due  position.  The  rights  of  the 
churchman  stand  side  by  side  on  the  Statute  Book 
with  the  rights  of  the  subject.  The  barons  and 
bishops  of  England  had  together  contended  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Crown,  and  the  same  charter 
records  their  liberties.  Erom  this  time  the  con 
stitution  of  this  country  provided  for  "  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State." 

1  il  Quod  Anglicana  E  celesta  liber  a  sit,  et  habcat  jura  sua 
Integra,  et  libertates  snas  illcesas"  This  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
last  years  of  King  Henry  III. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
THE  CHURCH'S  ENDOWMENTS. 

IF  it  be  true  that  "  nearly  all  the  Church's  en 
dowments  were  given  her  before  the  Norman  Con 
quest,  or  in  comparatively  recent  times," l  something 
should  be  said  on  the  subject  at  this  stage. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  become  apparent  as 
we  proceed,  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  possesses 
no  property.2  It  is  only  as  the  aggregate  of  a 
multitude  of  distinct  corporations,  each  with  its 
separate  endowment,  but  all  confederated  in  one 
spiritual  allegiance,  and  professing  one  faith,  that 
'the  Church'  can  be  said  to  hold  property.  For 
example,  every  rector  of  a  parish  is  a  corporation 
so/e,  every  cathedral  body  is  a  corporation  aggregate^ 
and  each  has  the  exclusive  right  to  its  own  endow 
ments,  which  are  secured  to  it  by  the  law  of  the 

1  Englishman's  Brief  for  the  National  Church,  p.  52  note. 

2  "People  talk  as  if    Church  property'  was  the  property 
of  one  vast  corporation  called  'the  Church.'     In  truth  it  is 
simply   the    property   of    the    several    local    churches,   the 
ecclesiastical    corporations,   sole    and    aggregate,    bishops, 
chapters,   rectors,   and   vicars,    or   any   other.  .  .  .  Church 
property  is  not  the  property  of  one  vast  body,  but  of  various 
local  bodies   scattered   up  and  down  the  country.     These 
local    bodies  hold   estates,   which   have   been  acquired   at 
sundry  times  and  divers  manners  from  the  first  preaching 
of  Christianity  till  now." — Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Disestablisli- 
ment  and  Disendowment,  p.  8. 
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land.  At  the  same  time,  the  religious  affinity 
between  these  is  so  close  that  the  legislature  has 
not  hesitated  to  transfer  superfluous  endowments 
from  one  quarter  of  the  English  Church  to  another, 
when  the  necessity  has  arisen.  To  this  extent  the 
Church  is  treated  as  in  possession  of  property, 
which  she  holds  in  trust  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  whole  nation. 

It  may  be  roughly  classified  under  three  heads — 
(i)  Glebes,  (2)  Tithes,  and  (3)  Fabrics. 

(I)  Glebes. 

It  is  plain,  both  from  their  inequality  in  area,  and 
the  often  fantastic  irregularity  of  their  outline,  that 
England  was  not  parcelled  out  into  parishes  on 
any  one  definite  system.  It  is  all  explained  when 
we  learn  that  the  parish  was  commensurate  with 
the  estate  of  some  large  landowner  in  Saxon  times. 
According  to  Selden,  4<  most  laymen  of  fair  estate, 
who  desired  to  have  chaplains  always  resident,  and 
ready  for  Christian  instruction  among  them,  their 
families  and  their  adjoining  tenants,"  built  churches, 
which  "  being  hallowed  by  the  bishop,  were  en 
dowed  with  peculiar  maintenance  from  the  founders 
for  the  incumbents."  Such  part  of  this  maintenance 
as  was  in  land  was  called  glebe.  This  benefaction 
naturally  secured  to  the  donor  and  his  heirs  the 
1  patronage'  or  right  of  appointing  the  incumbent. 
"  Out  of  these  foundations  chiefly,"  says  the  writer 
before  quoted,  "doubtless  came  those  kinds  of 
parishes  which  are  at  this  day  in  every  diocese  ; 
their  differences  in  quantity  being  originally  out 
of  the  difference  of  the  several  circuits  of  the 
demesnes  or  territories  by  the  founders."  1 

1  Quoted  by  Earl  of  Selborne,  Endowments  of  the  Church^ 
p.  1 1  (Cassell  and  Co.). 
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It  was  on  a  precisely  similar  principle  that  the 
original  dioceses,  of  which  there  were  nine  before 
the  Conquest,  were  conterminous  with  the  petty 
kingdoms  into  which  England  was  subdivided. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  corporate 
life  of  a  parish  began  to  gather  round  the  parish 
church  as  a  centre.  The  vestry  meeting,  at  which 
the  secular  business  of  the  community  is  to  this  day 
transacted,  is  a  survival  of  the  system  which  was 
thus  begun.  And  just  as  the  common  life  of  the 
parish  was  first  fostered  by  the  Church  in  each 
district,  so  did  the  spectacle  of  a  national  Church, 
knit  together  in  one  communion  and  fellowship, 
prepare  men's  minds  for  the  conception  of  one 
English  nation.  The  national  synod  of  churchmen 
was  the  precursor  of  Parliament,  for  it  must  be 
realized  that  the  Church  of  England  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  older  than  the  monarchy,  and  at 
least  six  hundred  and  seventy  years  older  than 
Parliament.1  So  did  our  national  institutions 
develop  under  the  shelter  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  our  Lord  foreshadowed  in  His  parable, 
that  it  should  grow  from  a  small  beginning,  like  that 
grain  of  mustard  seed  which  waxed  a  great  tree, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air  (extraneous  institutions) 
lodged  in  its  branches  (Luke  xiii.  19). 

The  glebe  house,  however  it  may  have  arisen  in 
Saxon  times,  has  for  centuries  been  the  creation 
of  successive  incumbents,  who  have  rebuilt  or 
restored  it  out  of  their  own  means,  or  by  the 
system  of  mortgaging  their  professional  incomes 
for  a  term  of  years. 

(2)  Tithes. 

The  practice  of  devoting  to  the  service  of  God 
1  Endowments  of  the  Church ,  p.  6. 
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a  tithe  or  tenth  of  a  man's  substance,  is  older  than 
the  Mosaic  Law,  for  it  was  observed  by  Abraham 
and  Jacob  (Gen.  xiv.  20 ;  xxviii.  22).  In  default 
of  any  express  enactment,  it  doubtless  suggested 
to  Christians  a  befitting  measure  for  their  offerings. 
In  process  of  time  this  grew  into  a  prevailing 
custom,  and  was  enjoined  by  the  Church  pro  salute 
animce^  for  the  soul's  health.  The  particular  form 
that  it  took  was  one-tenth  of  the  gross  annual 
produce  of  the  land.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  open  to  the  original  donors  to  confer  once 
for  all  the  tenth  part  of  their  land  on  the  Church. 
But  apart  from  other  considerations,  it  seemed 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Apostolic  precept, 
"to  lay  by  as  God  had  prospered  them"  (i  Cor. 
xvi.  2),  to  give  one-tenth  of  the  land's  produce 
year  by  year. 

Though  the  obligation  was  no  doubt  at  the  first 
no  more  than  moral,  it  became  in  time  invariable 
and  universal.  In  this  stage,  when  long-prevailing 
and  unquestioned  custom  was  hardening  into  an 
acknowledged  right,  we  come  upon  legislation.1 
This  is  the  obvious  explanation  of  what  is  styled 
the  Dotation  of  Ethehvulf  (855),  which  has  some 
times  been  inaccurately  described  as  the  origin 
of  tithes  and  glebe  in  this  land.  The  chroniclers 
say  that  he  gave  "  the  tenth  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
or  the  tenth  of  all  his  possessions,"  to  God  and 
the  Church  for  ever,  free  from  all  exactions  and 

1  The  supposed  grant  of  tithes  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia 
(c.  787),  by  way  of  penance  for  a  murder  he  had  committed, 
Lord  Selborne  describes  as  "  an  idle  tale  told  by  some  of  the 
old  chroniclers,  which  has  been  repeated  by  some  uncritical 
writers  in  more  modern  times,"  and  adds  that  it  has  "no 
historical  foundation." — Defence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  131. 
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impost.1  This  cannot  possibly  refer  at  this  date 
to  the  bestowal  of  tithe  or  glebe,  for  they  had  been 
bestowed  long  before.  It  may  conceivably  apply, 
as  some  have  thought,  to  Ethelwulf  s  own  private 
estates.  But,  more  probably,  it  is  simply  the  legal 
acknowledgment  and  sanction  of  a  system  already 
in  full  operation.2 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  originally  tithes 
might  be  paid,  at  the  discretion  of  the  donor,  to 
whom  he  would.  But  as  parishes  came  to  be 
formed,  a  parishioner  \vould,  in  his  own  interest, 
devote  his  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priest 
of  his  own  parish,  and  the  bishop  would  stand  out 
for  such  a  permanent  provision  before  consenting 
to  consecrate  the  church.  "  It  became  so  general 
a  practice  for  the  founders  of  parish  churches  to 
do  this,  that  the  Law  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Common  Law  of  England  in  later  times,  presumed 
tithes  to  be  so  payable  when  the  contrary  did  not 
appear."  3 

While  the  monastic  system  prevailed  in  England, 
it  was  open  to  the  patron  of  a  living  to  'appro 
priate'  the  'rectory'  to  a  monastery.  Thereupon 
the  obligation  devolved  on  the  monastic  body  to  pro 
vide  for  the  spiritual  service  of  the  parish  church, 
which  it  did  by  appointing  a  vicar,  or  deputy.  It 
resulted  in  the  monastery  taking  what  are  called 
the  rectorial,  or  great  tithes  (corn,  hay,  wood),  and 
leaving  to  the  vicar  the  small  tithes,  which  came 
from  the  less  important  produce  of  the  land. 

1  Perry,  English  Church  History,  i.  94. 

2  A  parallel  case  would  be  when  imperial  legislation  first 
recognized  and  confirmed  the  fixity  of  tenure,  which  had  long 
been  associated  with  Ulster  tenant  rights. 

3  Earl  of  Selborne,  Endowments  of  the  Church,  p.  9. 
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In  this  way,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  amount  of  tithes  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  laity,  on  whom  Church  lands  were 
lavished  by  the  king,  or  to  those  colleges  at  the 
University  which  were  endowed  with  monastic 
revenues. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  in  some  quarters 
that  the  tithes  were  not  in  the  first  instance 
bestowed  exclusively  upon  the  clergy,  but  that 
they  were  also  charged  with  the  repair  of  the 
church  fabric,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  This  is 
known  as  the  tri-partite  division! 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  such  system 
obtained  at  one  time  in  France,  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Capitulars  of  Charlemagne.  But  if  any 
conclusion  as  regards  this  country  be  built  upon 
this,  then  Selden's  retort  against  Dr.  Tillcslcy 
(who  had  criticized  his  History  of  Tithes)  will 
apply :  "  He  tells  you  of  France  to  oppose  only 
what  I  say  of  England  ;  and  the  Capitulars,  that 
were  for  the  old  Empire  and  France,  are  urged 
to  it.  You  should  look  better  about  you,  doctor, 
and  remember  that  France  is  not  England."  '2 

Still  in  some  documents  extant,  which  are  rather 
of  the  nature  of  bishops'  charges  or  exhortations 
to  the  clergy,  this  tri-partite  division  is  held  up 
as  a  high  standard  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  That 
it  is  not  to  be  pressed  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  language  of  the  Capitulars  is  quoted  contain 
ing  allusion  to  'the  Emperor,'  and  other  matters 

1  The  whole  question   is   exhaustively  treated    by   Lord 
Selborne  in  his  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  (ist  ed.), 
pp.  128,  147—159. 

2  See  Ibid.)  p.  127.     Selden's  Worksy  vol.  iii.  p.  1383. 

E  2 
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plainly  inapplicable  to  England.  What  is  certain 
is  that  "  no  English  council  or  synod  ever  adopted 
them."  In  the  words  of  one  who  is  a  consummate 
lawyer  and  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
therefore  of  the  highest  authority  on  such  a  point, 
"  There  is  no  proof,  or  reason  to  believe,  that  any 
such  division  of  tithes  was  ever  customary  in 
practice.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  none 
such  was  ever  enjoined  by  law  in  any  part  of 
England."1 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  by  recent 
legislation  (1836)  a  rent-charge  was  substituted  for 
the  payment  of  tithe  in  kind,  which  was  often 
found  to  be  harassing  and  vexatious.  It  was  to 
have  a  certain  elasticity  according  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  price  of  farm  produce.  This  was  secured 
by  calculating  its  amount  upon  an  average  of 
seven  years. 

One  other  class  of  Church  property  remains  to 
be  considered — 

(3)  The  Church  Fabrics. 

These  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Church's 
endowments,  because  they  carry  on  their  own  face 
the  witness  of  their  history.  They  can  be  classified 
in  families  according  to  the  era  of  their  archi 
tecture,  and  in  this  aspect  they  are  a  record  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  devotion  of  the  Church's 
children  from  age  to  age. 

The  spirit  of  church-building  came  in  with  the 
Normans.  To  this  date  we  owe  our  most  magnifi 
cent  cathedrals,  such,  for  example,  as  Canterbury, 
York,  old  St.  Paul's,  Winchester,  Rochester,  Wor 
cester,  Lincoln,  as  well  as  many  of  our  finest  parish 

1  Earl  of  Selborne,  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  128. 
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churches.  And  yet  built  into  the  walls  of  these 
very  Norman  churches  will  occasionally  be  found 
fragments  of  Saxon,  and,  more  rarely,  even  of 
Roman  architecture,  showing  how  the  fabric  of  one 
age  had  merely  taken  the  place  of  one  that  had 
preceded  it.  This  is  a  witness  to  the  continuity 
of  the  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  this 
land.  We  do  but  worship  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
and  kneel  where  generation  after  generation — 
Briton,  Saxon,  and  Norman — knelt  in  the  old  time 
before  us. 

It  has  been  said  that  noble  buildings  constitute 
the  best  form  of  endowment  for  a  Church.  There 
is  deep  truth  in  the  observation.  Not  only  because 
they  excite  less  the  cupidity  of  the  spoiler,  but 
because  the  intention  of  the  pious  founder  is,  as  it 
were,  indelibly  graven  in  stone.  While,  in  un 
scrupulous  ages,  sacrilegious  hands  have  not  hesi 
tated  to  confiscate  the  Church's  revenues,  yet  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent  the  Church  fabrics  have 
for  the  most  part  escaped.1 

Even  in  these  days,  when  it  is  contended  that 
Church  property  is  national  property,2  and  that 
consequently  the  Dissenters  as  a  part  of  the  nation 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  it,  the  claim  is 

1  The  case  of  the  Universities  is  different.     Though  the 
statutes,  the  chapels  attached  to  each  foundation,  and  the 
very  titles  chosen  for  the  colleges,  record  incontestably  their 
association  with  the  Church,  it  has  not  protected  them  from 
violent  change,  in  view  of  the  great  educational  advantages 
in  which  the  Dissenters  desired  to  share.     Still,  even  here 
no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  propose  that  any  other  than  a 
Church  of  England  Service  should  be  held  in  the  chapels 
attached  to  and  coeval  with  these  foundations. 

2  On  this  see  Earl  of  Selborne,  Defence,  pp.   108 — no; 
Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Disestablishment,  &*c.,  pp.  16 — 19. 
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but  faintly  urged  in  the  case  of  the  Church  fabrics. 
A  general  proposition  to  secularize  the  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  is  substituted  for  any  proposi 
tion  to  apportion  them  out  among  the  sects.  '  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  There  would  be  some- 

:  thing  incongruous,  almost  grotesque,  in  Church 
fabrics  being  used  for  worship  out  of  all  harmony 
with  their  design  and  arrangements.  The  dis 
regard  of  the  builders'  intentions  would  be  too 
glaring.  The  sedilia  in  village  churches,  the 
bishop's  throne  in  the  cathedrals,  witness  to  the 
gradations  in  the  ministerial  office.  The  position 

:  of  font  by  the  church  door,  and  altar  in  its  place 

!  of  dignity  at  the  far  end  of  the  sacred  building, 
reflect  the  place  of  the  two  Sacraments  in  the 
Church's  Creed.  The  other  arrangements  of 
choir-stalls,  lectern,  and  pulpit  preserve  the  pro 
portion  of  the  Church  Service.  All  this  is  rudely 
disturbed  and  even  obliterated  in  the  worship  of 
the  Separatist  bodies.  The  Church  Service  alone 

;  fits  the  Church  fabric,  as  a  cast  adjusts  itself  to 
its  own  mould.  The  arrangements  of  dissenting 
chapels,  though  of  late  years  they  have  been 

;  approximating  more  closely  to  those  of  the  Church, 
are  still  far  removed.  Were  a  Separatist  congrega 
tion  to  attempt  to  worship  in  their  own  way  in  the 

:  Church's  buildings,  it  could  not  be  but  that  the 

;  very  stones  would  cry  out. 

But  perhaps  that  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
value  of  this  portion  of  the  Church's  inheritance 
is  that  it  is  a  legacy  of  high  ideals.  There  are 
times  when  she  lapses  into  sloth  or  indifference, 
when,  as  her  Lord  forewarned  her,  *  men  sleep '  ; 
it  is  then,  when  the  Spirit  rouses  her  once  more 
from  her  slumber,  that  she  looks  upon  the  noble 
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piles  which  the  piety  of  past  generations  has  raised. 
She  reads  again  in  them  the  store  that  was  set 
by  the  worship  of  God,  the  care  and  attention,  the 
great  wealth  that  the  devotion  of  those  days 
lavished  on  God's  house,  and  she  is  moved  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  the 
English  Church,  periods  of  spiritual  revival  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  corresponding  period  of 
Church  restoration  throughout  the  land.  A  devout 
mind  feels  that  these  grand  fabrics  embody  living 
ideas,  lifting  men's  hearts,  and  clothing  their  deeper 
convictions  in  a  vesture  of  form,  so  that  the  out 
ward  and  visible  become  an  expression  of  the 
inward  and  spiritual.  In  the  eloquent  words  of 
Archbishop  Trench,1  "  Higher  and  ever  higher  rose 
the  principal  lines  of  the  Gothic  Cathedral,  lines  no 
longer  horizontal, — level,  that  is,  with  the  earth, 
and  never  losing  their  nearness  to  it, — but  vertical, 
climbing  up  into  and  piercing  the  heaven,  themselves 
a  Sursum  corda  uttering  itself  in  stone." 

These  are  the  Church's  endowments.  They  are 
the  offerings  to  Almighty  God  of  the  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  old  time  before  us.  They  have 
not  seldom  been  the  acknowledgment  of  special 
mercies  ;  they  are  the  record  of  vows  uttered  before 
God's  high  altar.  All  this  is  set  out  in  ancient 
documents  which  have  come  down  to  our  own 
time.  God  is  called  to  witness  that  these  were 
gifts  devoted  for  ever  to  pious  uses  and  none  other. 
The  legislation  of  those  early  days  specially  recog 
nized  this  by  creating  a  tenure  which  was  called 
mortmain,  or  '  the  dead  hand,'  because  the  gift 
was  regarded  as  inalienable. 

1  Mcdiceval  Church  History,  p.  395. 
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In  these  latter  days  laxer  views  have  prevailed 
in  some  quarters.  It  is  claimed  that  this  property 
may  be  diverted  to  other,  even  secular,  uses.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  old  restrictions  are  affected  by 
lapse  of  time  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  a  thousand 
years  in  God's  sight  are  but  as  yesterday.  In  the 
coming  struggle  that  seems  to  threaten  the  Church's 
endowments,  is  there  no  peril  that  those  who 
would  violently  rend  them  from  His  service  will 
haply  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God  ?  (Acts 
v.  39). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PAPAL    SUPREMACY. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  Papacy 
had  been  slowly  asserting  itself  over  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  generally  known,  that  the  domina 
tion  of  Rome  became  so  oppressive,  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  a  convulsive  effort,  the  English 
Church  shook  herself  free.  But  not  all  have  a 
clear  idea  how  these  chains  came  to  be  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  riveted  upon  her.  If 
they  were  to  reflect,  they  could  not  fail  to  wonder 
how  the  bishop  of  the  distant  Italian  Church  could 
have  advanced,  or  how  the  Church  of  this  land 
could  have  brought  herself  to  entertain,  such  a 
claim  of  dominion. 

The  causes  of  the  growth  of  Papal  supremacy 
in  this  land  are,  in  part,  common  to  the  whole 
of  Western  Christendom  ;  in  part,  the  result  of 
special  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Church. 

I.  To  begin  with  those  that  are  general. 

It  is  certain  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  to  be  Episcopus  Episcoporum,  '  the  Uni 
versal  Bishop,'  were  never  so  much  as  heard  of  for 
six  hundred  years  after  Christ.  We  have  seen 
that  Pope  Gregory  I.  (590 — 604)  denounced  any 
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one  who  advanced  such  a  claim  as  a  precursor  of 
anti-Christ.1  It  was  Pope  Boniface  III.  who  was 
the  first  to  put  it  forward  in  606.  How  then  did 
such  pretensions  arise  ? 

No  trace  of  such  a  claim  is  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  Holy  Scripture  was  only  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  Papacy  after  its  pretensions 
of  universal  dominion  had  been  formulated.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Roman  Church  that  favoured 
its  growth  were,  that  it  was  the  Church  of  that 
great  empire  which  was  mistress  of  the  world. 
Imperceptibly  it  imbibed  the  same  conceptions  of 
empire  and  government.  A  world-priest  was  but 
the  counterpart  of  a  world-emperor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  Papal  suprem 
acy  as  it  ultimately  emerged  was  from  the  first  the 
deliberately-formed  scheme  of  designing  men.  It 
increased  by  accretion,  century  after  century,  and 
the  real  direction  of  that  increase,  since  it  sub 
served  the  interests  of  successive  popes,  was  no 
doubt  hidden  from  their  eyes.  They  failed  to  see 
how  a  great  spiritual  institution  was  becoming 
secularized.  "As  the  Church  of  Rome  became 
Latinized,  and  came  to  inherit  the  secular  pre 
rogative  of  the  Roman  name,  .  .  .  her  influence 
gave  a  new  tone — the  tone  of  secular  empire — to 
Christian  institutions."  2 

It  was  impossible  to  forget  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  dated  from  Apostolic  times,  or  to  ignore 

1  "  Who  is  the  man  who,  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Canons,  ventures  to  assume  the  novel  designation  ?     Far 
from  the  hearts  of  Christians  be  that  name  of  blasphemy, 
whereby  the  honour  of  ali  priests  is  taken  away,  whilst  one 
man  madly  arrogates  itself  to  himself." — St.  Greg.,  Ep.  vii. 

2  Gore,  Christian  Minis  try  >  p.  23. 
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the  prestige  it  derived  from  the  fact  that  to  it  one 
of  the  Epistles  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures  had 
been  addressed.  As  such,  and  from  its  position  in 
the  imperial  city,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  great 
Patriarchate  of  the  West,1  which  secured  for  it  a 
precedence  of  honour — a  primacy  among  equals, 
not  a  supremacy  over  inferiors.  It  is  true  that  her 
patriarchate  was  distinctly  defined,  and  had  never 
included  the  British  Isles,2  but  for  that  omission  a 
remedy  was  found.  The  so-called  Donation  of 
Constantine  (d.  337)  claimed  to  bestow  these  islands 
on  the  occupant  of  the  Papal  See  for  the  time 
being.  It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  right  to  make  such  a  bestowal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  learn  that  nothing  was  known  of  it  till  it  "  first 
emerges  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  Charles 
(775),"  and  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  forgery 
even  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  themselves.3 

Nor  was  this  the  only  forgery.  Isidore,  Bishop 
of  Seville  (d.  636),  had  made  a  collection  of  decrees 
of  General  Councils  and  Papal  decisions.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  or  more  than  two 
hundred  years  later,  an  impostor  put  forth  in 
Isidore's  name  a  number  of  forged  decretals,  which 

1  The  great  patriarchates  of  the  East,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Jerusalem,  even  Constantinople,  which  might  have  challenged 
the  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  were  successively  threatened  or 
dominated  by  the  advancing  tide  of  Mahommedan  invasion, 
so  that  Rome  was  left  in  solitary  possession  of  the  field. 

2  We  know  from  Ruffmus,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
what  were  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate,  namely,  ten 
provinces  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  with  the  islands  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.    See  Littledale,  Plain  Reasons, 
cviii. 

3  Trench,  Medieval  Church  Hist.,  p.  78.    Dean  Milmnn 
speaks  of  "  the  monstrous  fable  of  the  Donation,""  a  forgery 
as  clumsy  as  audacious." — Lut.  Christianity ,  I.  55. 
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professed  to  give  the  supreme  authority  over  all 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  the  Pope,  as  well  as 
power  to  excommunicate  and  depose  kings.  On 
this  the  pretensions  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy  were 
built  up.  It  is  true  that  the  scaffolding  was  sub 
sequently  discarded,  but  it  had  served  its  purpose, 
and  the  imposing  fabric  it  had  helped  to  rear 
remained.  The  assertion  of  Papal  supremacy  still 
grew  in  boldness,  pope  after  pope  "never  retract 
ing,  but  adopting  and  uniformly  improving  upon 
the  pretensions  of  their  predecessors." 

So  that  at  last  we  behold  the  Papacy  of  Hilde- 
brand,  or  Gregory  VII.  (1073 — 1085),  and  Inno 
cent  III.  (1198 — 1216),  towering  supreme  among 
the  nations  of  Christendom,  literally  "  binding  their 
kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of 
iron,"  and  its  ecclesiastics  made  "  princes  in  all 
lands,"  while  Boniface  VIII.,  at  the  jubilee  page 
ant  held  in  Rome  in  1300,  "appeared  dressed 
in  imperial  habits,  with  two  swords  borne  before 
him,  emblems  of  his  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
dominion  over  the  earth."1 

And  this  claim  found  acceptance  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  owing  to  favouring  circumstances. 
First  among  these  were  the  great  religious  orders. 
The  monasteries  were  directly  subject  to  the  Pope, 
and  on  this  ground  claimed  exemption  from  epis 
copal  control.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  would 
operate  as  an  anti-national  force,  and  that  the 
monks  would  become  the  natural  allies  of  the 
Papacy  in  all  lands.  From  their  numbers  and 
wealth  they  exercised  great  power,  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  through  the  superiors  of  their 
respective  orders. 

1  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  p.  225, 
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Then  there  were  the  Crusades,  those  supreme 
efforts  of  Western  Christendom  to  wrest  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  Beginning 
in  1097,  they  spread  over  nearly  two  centuries. 
The  Pope  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  these  com 
bined  movements  of  the  faithful,  and  bestowed  his 
benediction  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  remission 
of  all  Church  censures  that  might  have  been 
incurred.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  which  each  soldier  bore  upon  his  left 
shoulder.  It  was  the  rendering  by  a  warlike  age 
of  Christ's  saying,  "  If  any  man  will  be  My  disciple, 
let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me."  All  this 
men  believed,  because  they  wished  to  believe  it. 
They  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  other  saying,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if  My  kingdom  were 
of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants  fight."  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  expeditions,  in  which 
emperors  and  princes  took  part,  would  redound  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  Papacy,  which  assumed  their 
lead  and  direction. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  English 
nation  and  English  Church  to  repudiate  utterly 
a  claim  which  received  such  general  acceptance. 
Every  generation  as  it  comes  takes  much  for 
granted.  Were  it  not  so,  all  the  foundations  of 
society  would  be  rudely  and  rashly  disturbed.  It 
was  not  till  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  wider 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  after  the  invention  of 
printing  (1440),  that  the  claim  of  Papal  supremacy 
was  questioned,  and  being  weighed  in  the  balances, 
was  found  wanting. 

II.  But  there  were  also  circumstances  in  our 
own  English  history  that  were  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Roman  influence  in  this  land. 
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To  begin,  English  Christianity  owed  a  great  debt 
to  the  Roman  Mission.  Let  it  be  freely  admitted, 
that  Augustine  was  a  man  sent  from  God.  He 
and  his  companions  were  chosen  instruments  to 
give  light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  It  recovered  for  the  faith  a  large 
tract  of  this  country  that  had  relapsed  into  heathen 
ism.  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  first  success  was 
of  short  duration.  Still,  the  Roman  element  in 
English  Christianity  was  of  inestimable  value.  Our 
insular  religion  would  have  been  a  poor,  angular, 
meagre  thing,  cut  off  from  the  arts  and  culture 
which  then  found  their  centre  at  Rome.  British 
Christianity  had  its  weak  points,  and  the  infusion 
of  Roman  Christianity  imparted  to  it  just  that 
symmetry  and  system  in  which  it  was  defective. 
In  the  providence  of  God,  it  was  then  rendered 
more  powerful  for  the  part  it  was  to  play  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

It  was  therefore  only  natural  that,  in  times  of 
difficulty,  the  Church  of  this  land  should  turn  to 
Rome  for  advice,  and  on  disputed  points  for  some 
thing  of  the  nature  of  arbitration.  But  counsel  very 
soon  assumed  the  form  of  mandate,  the  disregard 
of  which  was  visited  with  the  spiritual  penalties  of 
excommunication  and  interdict.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  Roman  domination 
was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  There  were  occasions 
when  it  shielded  the  weak  from  oppression,  the 
Church  from  the  tyranny  of  secular  rulers. 

The  Norman  Conquest  also  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  English  Church  to 
the  Papacy.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror 
to  denationalize  the  English  Church  by  supplanting 
English  ecclesiastics  with  foreigners  who  had  been 
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trained  in  the  school  of  submission  to  Rome.  He 
had  been  glad  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope 
for  his  invasion  of  England,  and  Alexander  II.  had 
sent  him  a  consecrated  banner.  He  had  even  been 
crowned  not  by  English  prelates,  but  by  Papal 
legates.  The  result  of  this  policy  was  to  draw  the 
English  Church  more  within  the  sphere  of  Papal 
influence. 

In  the  prolonged  struggle  between  Becket  and 
Henry  II.,  the  Pope  had,  after  much  hesitation, 
sided  with  the  Archbishop,  whose  cause  was  in 
high  favour  with  the  English  people.  Then  came 
the  climax  of  the  Archbishop's  murder  in  God's 
own  sanctuary,  of  which  he  had  refused  to  have  the 
doors  barred,  saying  that  the  church  must  be  open 
to  all,  followed  by  the  revelation  that  he  wore  a 
coarse  hair  shirt  beneath  his  robes  of  office  ;  the 
king  walking  barefoot  through  the  streets  of 
Canterbury,  prostrating  himself  before  the  tomb 
in  penitence,  and  submitting  to  flagellation  at  the 
hands  of  the  monks, — all  this  constituted  a  dramatic 
appeal  to  the  popular  imagination.  "The  nation 
gave  itself  up  madly  to  the  worship  of  St.  Thomas." l 
The  martyr  was  claimed  by  Rome,  and  his  death 
brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  her  cause 
in  this  land.  The  king  conceded  all  the  demands 
against  which  he  had  contended,  such  as  the  appeal 
to  Rome,  and  the  legatine  power  claimed  by  that 
see. 

After  this,  we  are  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the 
humiliation  that  befell  England  in  the  days  of 
John  (1213).  The  conditions  were  only  too  favour 
able  for  it.  On  the  one  hand,  a  servile  king  who 
had  hopelessly  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
1  Perry,  English  Church  Hist.,  i.  253. 
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subjects;  on  the  other,  Innocent  III.,  a  pope  of 
inflexible  will,  under  whom  the  Papacy  reached  its 
loftiest  pretensions.  The  king  resisted  the  intrusion 
of  Stephen  Langton,  the  Pope's  nominee,  into  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  Pope  replied 
by  placing  the  whole  land  under  an  interdict — 
that  is  to  say,  for  more  than  six  years  the  churches 
were  closed,  and  all  religious  rites  ceased  with  the 
exception  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  Then  followed 
the  excommunication  of  the  king.  Finally,  Pan- 
dulph,  the  Pope's  legate,  pronounced  John's  depo 
sition,  and  passed  over  to  France  to  offer,  in  the 
Pope's  name,  the  English  crown  to  the  French 
king.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  John  made  an 
abject  and  shameful  submission.  He  even  consented 
to  yield  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  legate, 
and  to  receive  it  again  as  *  Pope's  man/  and  to 
pay  by  way  of  acknowledgment  an  annual  tribute 
of  1000  marks. 

So  not  only  the  English  Church,  but  the  English 
nation  passed  more  and  more  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Roman  see.  The  question  remains — How 
far  was  this  a  free  compact  on  both  sides  ?  Was 
it  a  voluntary  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Church,  of  that  liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made 
her  free  ?  Was  it  a  submission  accepted  with  its 
eyes  open,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  through  its 
legislature  ?  Or  was  it  not  wrung  from  both  by 
means  of  fabrications,  encroachment,  and  state 
craft  on  the  part  of  the  Papacy  ?  That  the  assent 
of  neither  Church  nor  State  was  freely  given  shall 
be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

RESISTANCE  TO   PAPAL  ENCROACHMENT. 

THAT  the  Church  and  State  were  unwilling 
parties  to  the  ever-increasing  encroachment  of  the 
Papal  power  in  this  land  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
history  of  the  country  is  studded  with  protests,  its 
Statute-book  is  a  record  of  defensive  legislation.1 
It  is  true  that  the  protests  were  not  always  very 
loud  or  very  sustained,  and  that  the  legislation  was 
too  long  delayed.  Still  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  men  were  awed  by  the  spiritual  ascendancy 
which  was  on  all  sides  conceded  to  Rome.  Few, 
if  any,  at  the  time  were  in  a  position  to  weigh  its 
claims.  All  trembled  at  the  idea  of  provoking  the 

1  "There  never  was  a  time  when  the  independence  and 
liberties  of  the  Church  of  England  were  not,  to  a  large 
extent,  practically  maintained  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  or  when  its  rights  and  organization  as  a 
national  Church  were  not  protected  by  English  law.  The 
legislation  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  against  the  Pope's  pre 
tensions  to  jurisdiction  in  this  kingdom  did  but  carry  to 
their  full  consequences  principles  admitted  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  for  which  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  had  con 
tended,  which  had  been  embodied  in  the  acts  of  their 
councils  and  parliaments,  and  in  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  realm  had  either  concurred,  or  at  least 
practically  acquiesced." — Earl  of  Selborne,  Defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  8. 

F 
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tremendous  spiritual  penalties  which  were  so  un 
sparingly  launched  at  those  who  ventured  to  revolt. 

The  system  of  appeals,  in  which  the  weaker 
party  would  sue  for  the  support  of  Rome,  began 
early,  The  first  was  when  Wilfrid,  who  resented 
the  high-handed  subdivision  of  his  diocese  by  Arch 
bishop  Theodore,  having  failed  to  obtain  redress, 
carried  his  complaint  to  Rome.  He  obtained  a 
decision  in  his  favour,  but  on  his  return  the  king 
and  the  Witan  cast  him  into  prison  for  nine  months. 
They  at  least  did  not  admit  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  Rome. 

The  next  great  appeal  was  that  of  Archbishop 
Robert,  a  Norman  who  had  been  advanced  to  the 
primacy  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Almost  his 
first  action  was  to  refuse  to  consecrate  the  Abbot 
of  Abingdon,who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king 
to  the  bishopric  of  London,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Pope.  "  Things 
had  come  to  such  a  pass,"  says  Professor  Freeman, 
"that  an  Englishman  appointed  to  an  English 
office  by  the  king  and  his  Witan  was  to  be  kept 
out  of  its  full  possession  by  one  foreigner  acting  at 
the  alleged  bidding  of  another."  The  popular 
feeling  was  so  incensed  against  the  Archbishop 
that  he  fled  over  sea,  to  lodge  his  appeal  at  Rome. 
Of  this  appeal  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  Witan. 
His  see  was  declared  vacant,  and  Stigand,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  promoted  in  his  stead. 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
not  indisposed  to  avail  himself  of  the  countenance 
of  Rome ;  but  when  Gregory  VII.  called  upon  him 
to  do  fealty  for  the  realm  of  England,  he  returned 
3  blunt  refusal.  "  Fealty  I  have  never  willed  to  do, 
nor  do  I  will  to  do  it  now.  I  have  never  promised 
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it,  nor  do  I  find  that  my  predecessors  did  it  to 
yours."  That  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  he 
would  brook  no  interference  is  plain  from  his 
declaration  :  "  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Pope's 
legate  in  things  which  concern  religion,  but  if  any 
monk  in  my  dominions  dare  to  raise  a  complaint 
against  me  (i.  e.  to  Rome),  I  will  have  him  hanged 
on  the  highest  tree  in  the  forest." 

Anselm  having  asked  for  leave  to  go  to  Rome 
to  lay  his  dispute  with  William  Rufus  before  the 
Pope,  the  king  summarily  refused  permission,  and 
the  bishops  as  well  as  the  barons  of  the  realm 
then  bore  testimony,  that  "  it  was  a  thing  unheard 
of  without  the  king's  leave."  l 

The  disgraceful  surrender  of  John  when  he  re 
duced  this  realm  of  England  to  the  level  of  a  Papal 
fief,  will  not  have  been  forgotten.  It  is  true  that  the 
annual  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks  was  often 
unpaid  ;  but  when  Urban  V.  in  1366  demanded  it, 
together  with  all  arrears,  Edward  III.,  with  the 
support  of  his  Parliament,  sent  a  peremptory 
refusal,  and  the  claim  was  never  revived. 

Nor  were  the  clergy  behindhand  in  acts  of  inde 
pendence.  St.  Hugh,  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
when  directed  by  the  Pope  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  suspension  on  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York, 
replied  that  "he  would  rather  be  suspended  himself 
than  suspend  the  Archbishop."  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  personal  friend  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  made  common  cause  with  the 
barons  in  wringing  from  John  the  Great  Charter 
of  English  liberties.  The  king  after  his  submission 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  who  enjoined 
the  Archbishop  to  publish  sentence  of  excommuni- 

1  Earl  of  Selborne,  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  15. 
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cation  against  the  barons,  but  the  Archbishop  was 
firm  in  his  refusal.  In  1243  the  English  prelates 
made  a  remarkable  protest,  on  the  subject  of 
the  exactions  of  the  Papacy.  It  began  with  a 
bold  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  English 
Church : — "  If,"  they  said, "  the  Pope  would  consider 
the  state  of  the  primitive  Church  in  England,  and 
compare  it  with  the  present,  he  would  not  convulse 
Churches  and  churchmen,  nor  assail  them  with 
exactions  as  he  does,  nor  would  he  continue  to 
exact  from  Churches  that  which  is  not  his."  Three 
years  later  (1246),  a  great  council  of  nobles  and 
clergy  at  Westminster,  under  Henry  III.,  addressed 
a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  exorbitant  de- 
r  mands  of  the  Pope,  and  appealed  to  a  General 
•  Council  of  the  whole  Church.  But  the  stoutest 
opponent  of  Papal  exactions  and  oppression  was 
Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  once  been 
most  forward  in  his  support.  He  appeared  in 
person  before  Pope  Innocent  IV.  at  his  court  at 
Lyons,  in  1250,  and  delivered  his  testimony  against 
the  systematic  prostitution  of  the  cures  of  souls  in 
England  in  order  to  serve  the  ends  of  Rome.  After 
this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  met  with  a  firm  refusal 
the  shameless  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  that 
his  nephew,  a  mere  boy,  not  in  Orders,  should  be 
admitted  to  a  canonry  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  careful  reckoning  to  be  made 
of  the  revenue  of  alien  clerks  whom  the  Pope  had 
planted  in  England.  It  was  found  to  amount  to 
seventy  thousand  marks,  or  about  three  times  as 
much  as  the  king's  revenue.  Nor  was  this  the 
utmost  limit  that  was  reached.  A  petition  that 
was  presented  to  the  Parliament  that  met  in  1376, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  recites,  "  that  the  tax 
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paid  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  for  ecclesiastical  dignities 
doth  amount  to  fivefold  as  much  as  the  tax  of  all 
the  profits  that  appertain  to  the  king  by  the  year 
of  this  whole  realm."  l 

Mere  protests,  however,  would  have  been  of  little 
avail,  except  to  prove  that  the  Church  and  State 
of  England  were  not  consenting  parties  to  Roman 
supremacy.  The  State  had  recourse  to  more 
stringent  measures.  In  1 307  the  Statute  of  Carlisle, 
"the  first  direct  anti-Roman  Act  passed  by  an 
English  Parliament,"  recited  the  various  exactions 
of  the  Papacy,  and  then  enacted  that  William  de 
Testa,  the  Pope's  agent,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  carry  out  of  the  country  the  money  he  had 
levied. 

Another  measure,  or  rather  the  first  of  a  series 
of  measures,  called  the  Statutes  of  Provisors,  for 
the  restraint  of  Papal  rapacity,  was  passed  in  1351, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  By  gradual  encroach 
ments  the  Pope  had  acquired  the  practice  of  ap 
pointing  to  English  benefices — a  claim  absolutely 
unknown  in  early  times.  It  had  grown  out  of  the 
system  of  sending  the  pallium  2  to  the  Archbishop 
on  his  consecration.  This  had  merely  been  a  token 
of  acknowledgment  at  the  first.  It  soon  became 
the  symbol  of  confirmation,  and  could  only  be 
obtained  at  great  cost.  And  there  were  occasions 
when  Papal  confirmation  became  Papal  nomination. 

When  this  was  the  case  with  the  Primacy,  minor 
ecclesiastical  offices  would  not  long  escape.  All 
were  swept  into  the  Papal  net.  The  extent  to 
which  this  was  carried  will  scarcely  be  credited. 
Not  only  were  vacant  benefices  filled  with  the 

1  Perry,  English  Church  History,  i.  345,  418. 
2  See  note  4,  p.  41. 
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nominees  of  the  Pope,  but  by  the  system  of  what 
were  called  Provisions,  Reservations,  or  Expect 
ancies,  he  would  announce  beforehand  that  the 
benefice  at  its  next  vacancy  was  '  reserved/  and  he 
had  '  provided  '  for  the  succession.  Matthew  Paris, 
the  contemporary  chronicler,  speaking  of  Arch 
bishop  Edmund  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  states 
that  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops 
of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  received  the  Pope's 
commands  to  provide  for  three  hundred  Romans 
out  of  the  first  benefices  which  fell  vacant,  and 
they  were  to  regard  themselves  as  suspended  from 
all  right  of  institution  until  that  number  was  com 
petently  provided  for;"  while  Martin  V.  (1417 — 
1431)  actually  "proceeded  to  provide  for  no  less 
than  thirteen  sees  in  the  province  of  Canterbury." 
In  1438,  Eugenius  IV.  even  ventured  to  bestow  on 
the  Archbishop  of  Tours  our  English  bishopric  of 
Ely,  to  be  held  in  commendam.1  It  was  to  meet 
this  wholesale  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
and  of  other  patrons  that  the  Statutes  of  Provisors 
were  passed. 

A  further  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  same  direction 
was  the  first  Statute  of  Pramunire  (135 3).  It  was 
to  restrain  the  carrying  of  suits  into  the  Papal 
Court,  the  cognizance  of  which  belonged  to  the 
king's  courts.  By  gradual  encroachment  the  Papal 
had  ousted  the  royal  authority  in  this  land.  The 
king's  prerogative  in  judicial  matters  was  in  a 
measure  secured  by  this  and  successive  Statutes  of 
Prczmunire.  That  there  must  be  some  Court  of 

1  Perry,  English  Church  History,  i.  331,  485,  491. 

2  So   called  from  the  first  word  of  the  writ,  preparatory 
to  execution,  prcemunire  facias^  '  Forewarn,'  &c. — Lingard, 
Hist,  of  Engl.)  iii.  p.  131. 
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Appeal  is  of  course  evident.  The  choice  lay  between 
Royal  supremacy  and  Papal  supremacy.  The 
Reformation  period  completed  what  was  now 
begun.  The  Royal  supremacy,  duly  defined,  is  the 
great  bulwark  against  the  domination  of  Rome. 

When  the  day  of  national  reckoning  with  the 
Papacy  arrived,  it  was  remembered  that  there  had 
been  from  the  first  this  sustained  resistance  to 
Roman  supremacy.  It  was  then  perceived  that 
Papal  domination  was  not  built  upon  constitutional 
precedent.  No  English  statutes  could  be  pleaded 
in  its  support.  It  had  grown  up  by  gradual  en 
croachment  and  theconfident  claims  it  had  advanced 
in  its  own  behalf.  The  scales  had  fallen  from  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen.  They  then  perceived  how  in 
the  struggles  between  king  and  clergy,  and  king 
and  barons,  the  Papacy  had  adroitly  sided  first 
with  one  and  then  with  the  other,  so  as  always  to 
secure  the  ultimate  advantage  for  itself.  But  it 
had  over-reached  itself  at  last.  The  nation  awoke 
as  from  a  long  though  troubled  sleep.  It  would 
no  longer  endure  that  England  should  be  '  the 
milch  cow  of  the  Papacy/  The  Church  too  was 
now  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  faith  had  been 
insidiously  overlaid  with  Roman  accretion.  She 
was  bent  on  making  manifest  the  gold,  silver,  and 
costly  stones,  as  well  as  the  wood,  hay,  stubble  of 
man's  addition,  that  the  fire  of  a  searching  investi 
gation  might  declare  the  faith  of  what  sort  it  was. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   EVE   OF   THE   REFORMATION. — THE   FRIARS. 
COUNCILS. — WYCL1FFE. 

THERE  was  no  one  act  in  the  history  of  England 
of  which  it  could  be  said,  This  was  the  Reformation. 
It  was  a  change  gradually  evolved  from  movements 
and  counter-movements  spread  over  a  series  of 
years.  The  wave  gathered,  advanced,  and  then 
receded,  and  once  more  advanced,  before  the  Re 
formation  was  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  there 
fore  not  surprising  that  different  writers  should 
assign  different  limits  to  the  Reformation  period. 
In  one  sense,  all  the  protests  and  remonstrances, 
all  the  Acts  of  Provisors  and  Pr&mMniret  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  final  protest  and  decisive  legis 
lation  that  put  an  end  to  Papal  supremacy  in  this 
land.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  serve  to  form  a 
right  understanding  of  the  Reformation,  if  we  con 
sider  separately  that  which  may  be  described  as 
its  eve,  though  forces  were  already  in  motion  which 
were  surely  tending  to  its  consummation. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  it  came  about  that  the 
Papal  yoke  was  so  long  tolerated  in  this  and  other 
lands.  Of  course  the  prestige  of  a  great  tradition 
availed  much.  A  supremacy  that  had  been  con 
ceded  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  for  hundreds  of  years 
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would  not  lightly  be  questioned,  still  less  be  set 
aside.  But  it  was  being  rudely  shaken  by  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  the  Papacy  passed  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  First,  there 
was  the  seventy  years  (1309 — 1377) — "the  Baby 
lonish  Captivity,"  as  they  were  called — during  which 
the  popes  sought  refuge  at  Avignon.  It  placed 
them  in  a  position  of  ignominious  dependence  on 
the  kings  of  France.  Following  close  upon  this, 
and  arising  out  of  the  rivalry  between  France  and 
Italy  in  the  Papal  election,  there  was  the  great 
scandal  of  Pope  and  anti-pope  hurling  anathemas 
at  each  other,  and  the  Western  nations  ranged 
against  each  other  in  two  camps,  according  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  rival  claimants.  This  continued 
for  thirty-eight  years  from  1378,  and  the  Papacy 
as  an  institution  emerged  from  it  shaken  and  dis 
credited. 

Upon  all  this  came  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
popes  of  the  fifteenth  century.1  It  is  an  unsavoury 
subject,  and  we  need  not  linger  long  upon  it. 
Shameless  simony  was  everywhere  rife.  "  The 
tables  of  the  money-changers,"  says  Archbishop 
Trench,  "were  set  up  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself, 
so  that  the  bitter  epigram  to  the  effect  that  men 
might  dispute  whether  Peter  had  ever  been  at 
Rome,  but  none  could  deny  the  presence  of  Simon 
there,  was  not  bitterer  than  the  truth  would  war 
rant."  2  And  there  were  darker  crimes  than  this 
of  which  the  popes  were  guilty.3 

1  The  worst  of  these,  *  incarnate  devil,'  as  men  called  him, 
was  John  XXIII.,  "the  last  of  this  name  ;  none,  I  suppose, 
after  him  caring  to  assume  a  name  he  had  associated  with 
such  infamies."— Trench,  Mediaval  Church  History,  p.  290. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  329. 

.    3  See  Perry,  English  Church  History,  i.  499 
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Still  the  end  was  not  yet.  And  the  reason  was, 
that  there  were  elements  of  vitality  and  hope  in 
the  Roman  Church  which  served  to  secure  a  longer 
lease  of  life  for  the  Papal  supremacy. 

Foremost  among  these  were  the  friars,  so  called 
because  they  were  the  Freres,  i.  e.  members  of  the 
brotherhood  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  re 
ligious  orders — the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars, 
and  the  Franciscans  or  Gray  Friars.  Almost  simul 
taneously  they  were  launched  upon  the  world  in 
vast  numbers.  St.  Dominic  (b.  1170,  d.  1221),  a 
Spaniard,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  an 
order  of  preachers ;  while  St.  Francis  of  Assist 
in  Italy  (b.  1182,  d.  1226)  set  on  foot  a  brother 
hood  whose  object  it  should  be  to  go  forth  and 
minister  to  the  sick  and  suffering  in  all  lands. 
There  had  been  religious  orders  before  in  plenty, 
but  these  for  the  most  part  lived  the  community 
life  in  monasteries,  that  they  might  withdraw  from 
the  outer  world  for  continual  prayer  and  medita 
tion.  With  the  friars  it  was  otherwise.  By  their 
original  institution  they  were  bound  by  vows  of 
poverty.  They  had  no  religious  houses,  at  all 
events  at  the  first.  They  went  forth  like  the 
Apostles  of  old  on  their  mission  of  mercy,  taking 
neither  scrip,  nor  staff,  nor  shoes,  nor  purse.  They 
ate  what  was  put  before  them,  in  return  for  their 
ministry  of  spiritual  things.  They  had  nowhere 
to  lay  their  head,  but  accepted  any  lodging,  even 
the  meanest,  that  was  offered.  By  their  zeal  and 
devotion  they  multiplied  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
The  hopes  of  Christendom  ran  high.  Men  like 
Grosseteste,  who  succeeded  to  the  Episcopate  in 
1235,  believed  that  in  the  friars  he  had  found  ef 
fectual  instruments  for  the  reformation  of  religion. 
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Their  praise  was  in  all  the  Churches,  so  that,  as  it 
has  been  said,  "  the  Church  was  filled  with  the 
odour  of  the  ointment."  It  was  largely  owing  to 
this  that  the  growing  impatience  of  Papal  rule  was 
for  the  time  disarmed,  and  inasmuch  as  the  friars, 
who  swarmed  all  over  Europe,  were  the  militia  of 
the  Pope  in  all  lands,  a  great  accession  of  strength 
was  brought  to  his  cause. 

But  they  did  not  long  retain  their  first  love. 
Like  the  older  orders,  they  too  were  overtaken 
with  the  very  greed  of  money  which  by  their  vows 
they  were  bound  to  repudiate,  and  their  corruption 
became  widespread  and  notorious. 

The  last  great  influence  that  served  to  defer  for 
the  time  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  was,  that 
vigorous  attempts  were  being  made  from  within  to 
remove  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy.  Men  were  will 
ing  to  wait  and  see  what  would  come  of  those 
three  great  councils  of  the  Western  Church,  of  Pisa 
(1409;,  Constance  (1414— 1418),  and  Basle  (1431  — 
1449).  Their  avowed  object  was  to  reform  the 
Church  '  in  head  and  in  members,'  for  this  formula 
was  now  upon  everybody's  lips.  But  after  all  little 
was  accomplished  at  the  time.  As  a  preliminary 
to  the  healing  of  the  schism,  both  the  rival  popes 
were  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance  and  a 
third  appointed,  with  the  inevitable  result,  that 
there  were  then  three  popes  instead  of  two — "a 
three-headed  monster,  a  Cerberus,  as  men  did  not 
fail  to  call  it."  l  But  the  removal  of  abuses  was 
secretly  resisted  by  the  popes  and  their  numerous 
retinue.  They  adroitly  contrived  to  defer,  and  in 
the  end  to  defeat,  these  efforts,  by  suspending  and 
then  dismissing  each  council  in  turn.  The  Papacy 
1  Trench,  Mediaval  Church  History,  p.  2^9. 
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hated  to  be  reformed.  Besides,  it  was  not  the  re 
formation,  but  the  abolition  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy 
that  was  needed. 

And  yet  these  efforts  were  not  without  their 
ultimate  result.  The  Papacy  had  been  dragged 
through  the  mire  at  the  time  of  the  seventy  years 
exile  at  Avignon,  and  the  forty  years  scandal 
,of  Pope  and  anti-pope.  A  great  reputation  was 
tarnished,  and  its  authority  weakened  by  these 
vicissitudes.  The  council  had  thrust  the  Papacy 
as  an  institution  into  the  fierce  light  that  beat 
upon  its  blots.  At  last  its  deeds  were  made  mani 
fest.  The  temporary  accession  of  strength  which 
in  their  first  zeal  the  friars  brought  to  the  whole 
Papal  system,  had  only  served  to  show  that  reform 
ation  begun  and  ended  in  the  members  was  not 
enough.  It  was  the  whole  head  that  was  sick,  and 
this  sickness  was  untouched.  The  friars  might  for 
sake  all  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  but  the 
Papacy  was  still  wedded  to  the  world.  Neverthe 
less  forces  had  been  set  in  motion  which  could 
not  now  be  arrested.  Men's  minds  had  become 
familiarized  with  the  idea  that  the  reformation  of 
religion  was  a  pressing  need.  They  were  asking 
of  each  other,  Will  it  ever  come  ?  It  was  but  one 
step  further  to  ask,  Is  not  the  time  now  come  ? 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in  Christendom  at 
large,  the  signs  of  the  times  were  not  wanting  in 
England.  There  had  been  forerunners  of  the  Re 
formation,  who,  as  it  must  have  seemed,  did  but 
spend  their  strength  in  vain.  And  yet  it  was  not 
in  vain.  In  the  University  of  Oxford  there  arose 
a  fearless  assailant  of  Papal  supremacy  in  the 
person  of  John  Wycliffe  (b.  1324,  d.  1384).  He 
began  by  boldly  withstanding  the  demand  of  the 
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Pope  for  the  arrears  of  tribute.  He  vigorously 
denounced  the  friars,  those  '  able-bodied  beggars,' 
as  he  called  them,  who  now  swarmed  in  England. 
He  also  attacked  the  popular  doctrine  on  the 
Holy  Communion.  His  teaching  was  disseminated 
broad-cast  over  England  by  means  of  his  '  poor 
priests/  who  went  forth  denouncing  abuses  in  the 
Church,  and  preaching  the  Word  of  God.  All  this 
would  have  had  more  effect  had  it  not  been  dis 
credited  by  an  admixture  of  revolutionary  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  property.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  communistic  attack  under  Wat  Tyler  was 
regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  principles  that 
Wycliffe  inculcated,  and  this  no  doubt  had  the 
effect  of  delaying  their  general  acceptance.  The 
more  cautious  hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to 
teaching  that  appeared  to  have  such  results.  But 
the  great  work  on  which  rests  his  chief  claim  to 
be  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation  was  his  trans 
lation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English 
tongue,  which  began  to  be  issued  about  1381.  It 
is  true  that  this  was  only  a  translation  of  the 
Vulgate,  or  Latin  version,  for  the  scholarship  of 
that  time  admitted  of  little  more.  It  is  also  true 
that  there  had  been  other  translations  into  the 
vernacular  from  the  time  of  Bede,  but  they  were 
in  an  English  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  in 
telligible.  Still,  for  a  century  and  a  half  the 
Scriptures  would  now  be  accessible  to  a  far  larger 
number  of  readers  than  heretofore,  and  this  would 
afford  the  best  and  safest  preparation  for  the 
Reformation  when  it  came.  If  we  believe  that  our 
times  are  in  God's  hands,  we  may  regard  this  as 
His  ordering,  in  view  of  that  great  event  which  was 
even  at  the  doors. 
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The  times  had  need  of  such  an  one  as  Wycliffe, 
whose  axe  should  be  laid  to  the  root  of  every  tree 
that  brought  not  forth  good  fruit.  In  him  we  see 
one  who  ruthlessly  exposed  whatever  he  had  found 
on  examination  to  be  only  mediaeval  error  or  cor 
ruption.  He  did  his  work,  and  passed  off  the  scene 
to  make  way  for  others  whom  the  Master  had 
need  of  in  the  cleansing  of  His  Church.  Arch 
bishop  Trench  justly  estimates  his  place  as  regards 
the  Reformation  when  he  says — 

"With  all  due  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God 
that  He  raised  up  this  witness  for  so  much  truth, 
we,  members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  may  be 
thankful  too  that  the  Reformation  was  not  in  his 
time,  nor  of  his  doing.  From  a  Church  reformed 
under  the  auspices  of  one  who  was  properly  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  our  Puritans,  the  Catholic 
element  would  in  good  part,  perhaps  altogether, 
have  disappeared.  Overthrowing  much,  he  built 
up  very  little.  In  that  knowledge  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  which  by  his  translation  he  diffused  among 
the  English  people,  there  were  good  foundations 
laid  ;  but  in  the  main  we  must  see  in  him  rather  a 
clearer  of  the  ground  than  a  builder  thereupon."  x 

1  Trench,  Mediceval  Church  History,  pp.  307,  308. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THE   REFORMATION. 

THE  fulness  of  time  had  now  come.  We  have 
seen  that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  was  in 
men's  minds  ;  as  it  were,  the  air  was  charged  with 
it.  It  often  happens  in  such  a  case,  that  the  actual 
crisis  is  precipitated  by  some  accidental  and  appar 
ently  disconnected  circumstance.  In  any  case  the 
struggle  is  inevitable.  It  may  come  sooner  or  later, 
but  the  actual  moment  is  determined  by  something 
that  lies  outside  the  main  issue. 

In  the  case  of  the  English  Church,  it  was  the 
divorce  which  Henry  VIII.  sought  to  obtain,  on  the 
ground  that  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon  had  been 
his  brother  Arthur's  wife.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
obtained  Papal  dispensation  for  this  impediment, 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  the  marriage  had  been 
solemnized  in  1509.  About  the  year  1527,  he 
sought  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  same  authority, 
on  the  ground  of  the  original  invalidity  of  the 
union.  That  the  king  had  no  idea,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  any  breach  with  Rome  may  he  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  in  1521  he  had  composed  and 
published  a  treatise  against  Martin  Luther,1  for 

1  De  Septem  Sacramentts,  contra  Martinum  Luther,  Hccresi- 
archum. 
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which  the  Pope  (Leo  X.)  solemnly  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  *  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  which  is 
still  borne  by  the  sovereign  of  this  land. 

It  was  only  when  it  was  found  that  nothing  was 
to  be  hoped  for  from  Rome,  which  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  stultify  itself  by  reversing  its  own 
decision,  that  Henry  determined  on  a  new  depart 
ure.  It  arose  out  of  an  incidental  remark  let  drop 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer.  He  had  thrown  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  king  should  submit  the  matter 
to  the  universities  of  Europe  for  their  opinion,  and 
then  refer  it  for  decision  to  a  court  to  be  held  in 
England.  When  the  king  heard  of  it  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  man  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear."  It 
is  obvious  that  this  was  a  proposal  to  settle  the 
matter  independently  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  this  weary  controversy  to  its 
end,  but  its  effect  was  to  enlist  the  king  on  the  side 
of  the  Reformation,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  sought 
to  cast  off  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  consider  the  slur  cast 
upon  the  English  Reformation  by  the  fact,  that  one 
of  the  chief  actors  in  it  was  a  man  who,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  was  actuated  by  his  lawless  desires. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  such 
instruments  are  at  times  employed  by  God  in  the 
working  out  of  His  purposes.  Such  an  one  was 
Jehu,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Reform 
ation  of  Israel ;  and  yet  it  is  said,  "  Jehu  took  no 
heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
with  all  his  heart"  (2  Kings  x.  31).  And  an  even 
stronger  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement,  "  Of  a 
truth,  against  Thy  Holy  Child  Jesus,  whom  Thou 
hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered 
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together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  Thy  hand  and  Thy 
counsel  determined  before  to  be  done"  (Acts  iv.  27, 
28).  Let  it,  then,  be  admitted,  that  Henry's  motives, 
and  many  of  his  acts,  cannot  be  defended,  still  in 
the  part  that  he  took  in  the  Reformation,  he,  and 
such  as  he,  fall  under  the  Psalmist's  description  of 
"  the  wicked  which  is  Thy  sword  ;  men  which  are 
Thy  Hand,  O  Lord"  (Ps.  xvii.  13,  14). 

Now  that  the  king  was  no  longer  on  the  side  of 
the  Papacy,  the  Reformers  were  able  to  proceed 
steadily  with  their  work.  The  first  overt  act  came 
from  Convocation,  when  in  1531  it  pronounced 
for  the  Royal  supremacy,  which  was  in  effect  to 
reject  the  Papal.  In  1532  Parliament,  in  response 
to  a  petition  of  the  clergy,  passed  an  Act  prohibit 
ing  the  further  payment  of  first-fruits  to  the  Pope. 
In  1553  the  measure  for  the  restraint  of  appeals  to 
the  see  of  Rome  became  law. 

Meanwhile,  the  king,  from  less  pure  motives,  was 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  In  1533  he  was 
threatened  with  excommunication  by  the  Pope, 
who  in  the  following  year  declared  for  the  validity 
of  the  marriage  with  Catharine.  The  oath  of  the 
Royal  supremacy  was  now  everywhere  enforced. 
In  1535  Henry  began  the  suppression  of  the  monas 
teries.  In  1538  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  of  excom 
munication  and  deposition  against  the  king,  and 
the  breach  between  the  two  was  final. 

It  will  not  escape  observation,  that  all  the  earlier 
acts  of  the  Reformation  were  directed  against  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  this  land.  Rome 
had  at  last  over-reached  itself  by  its  shameless 
exactions,  and  Englishmen  would  no  longer  tolerate 
that  England  should  be  drained  of  its  resources. 
The  Statutes  of  Provisors,  which  were  directed 
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against  the  farming  of  benefices  by  the  Pope,  had 
proved  too  often  a  dead  letter.  The  evasion  of  the 
Pramunire  statutes,  which  prohibited  Papal  inter 
ference  with  the  king's  prerogative  in  the  matter  of 
appeals,  issuing  of  bulls,  and  the  like,  was  notorious. 
A  more  effectual  way  than  merely  prohibitive 
legislation  was  to  restore  to  the  Crown  its  ancient 
rights.  In  the  Royal  supremacy,  rightly  under 
stood,  is  to  be  found  the  real  security  against  the 
dominion  of  Rome. 

The  reformation  of  the  faith  advanced  by  slower 
stages.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so,  as  a  sudden 
revulsion  from  error  in  one  direction  might  have 
led  to  rash  innovation  in  the  other,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  Catholic  truth.  We  may  also  be  thankful,  that 
in  this  country  the  work  of  restoring  the  purity  of 
the  faith  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
man,  as  was  the  case  on  the  Continent.  Had  it 
been  so,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  one-sided 
and  disproportionate.  It  is  not  given  to  any  one 
member  to  discharge  what  is  properly  the  function 
of  the  whole  body.  The  proportion  of  the  faith,  the 
sum  of  revealed  truth,  is  arrived  at  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part  (Eph.  iv.  16). 

Henry  himself  was  not  prepared  to  allow  the 
faith  to  be  recast.  He  resented  a  censure  of  the 
Lutheran  divines  who  had  come  to  England  on  the 
invitation  of  Cranmer.  These  had  drawn  up  a  list 
of  abuses  which,  in  their  view,  still  prevailed  in  the 
English  Church.  From  this  time  no  progress  was 
made  in  the  removal  of  mediaeval  error.  But  after 
the  publication  of  the  English  Bible  in  1535,  any 
thing  like  a  permanent  reaction  had  become  impos 
sible.  If  progress  was  arrested,  a  time  of  reflection 
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was  secured  for  the  re  forms  of  the  Church's  Service- 
book,  which  were  to  follow  in  the  next  reign.  All 
that  was  actually  authorized  in  Henry's  reign  was 
the  English  Litany,  which,  together  with  one  Lesson 
from  the  Old,  and  another  from  the  New  Testament, 
was  all  the  Church  Service  that  was  really  sanc 
tioned,  though  more  was  probably  in  general  use. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  work  of  the 
Reformation  again  went  forward.  One  of  the  earliest 
acts  was  for  Convocation  to  recommend,  and  Parlia 
ment  to  enjoin,  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity.  In  1548  the 
First  Communion  Office  was  authorized,  and  on 
Jan.  15  of  the  following  year  the  First  Prayer  book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  approved  by  authority.  The 
Ordinal,  the  consideration  of  which  had  been  re 
served  for  the  time,  was  issued  in  1550,  and  the 
Prayer-book  was  complete. 

But,  as  might  be  expected  when  Continental 
influence,  where  matters  had  been  pushed  further, 
was  making  itself  felt,  certain  objections  were  urged 
against  this  Prayer-book.  It  led  to  the  issue  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Second  Prayer-book  of  King 
Edward  VI.  in  1552.  The  Archbishop  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  articles  of  belief,  and  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  were  approved  by  Convocation,  and 
ratified  by  the  Crown  in  1553. 

At  this  stage  the  work  of  the  Reformers  was 
arrested  by  the  death  of  the  young  king,  on 
July  6,  1553.  The  accession  of  Mary,  who,  as  the 
daughter  of  Queen  Catharine,  was  both  by  training 
and  interest  a  strong  adherent  of  the  Papal 
authority,  rallied  to  her  side  the  Roman  party. 

Parliament  was  induced  to  repeal  all  the  Acts 
referring  to  religion  parsed  in  the  previous  reign, 
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but  not,  it  will  be  observed,  those  which  became 
law  under  Henry  VIII.;  so  that  legislation,  re 
ferring  to  the  Royal  supremacy,  as  yet  stood  its 
ground.  Many  of  the  clergy  who  were  identified 
with  the  Reformation  now  fled  beyond  the  seas, 
and  consequently  Convocation  proved  only  too 
subservient,  yielding  up  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  reformed  faith  almost  without  a  struggle. 
The  queen  proceeded  to  issue  injunctions,  among 
which  was  one  enjoining  the  removal  of  the 
married  clergy  from  their  benefices.  According 
to  Burnet,  three  thousand  were  then  deprived,  but 
the  estimate  of  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian  of  our  own  time,  is  only  half  that  number. 

On  July  25,  1554,  Mary  was  married  to  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Papal  legate, 
Cardinal  Pole,  landed  in  England.  He  adroitly 
disarmed  hostility  by  bringing  with  him  a  Papal 
instrument  to  confirm  to  the  lay  holders  all  the 
abbey  lands  and  rents  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  them  by  Henry  VIII.  This  was  forthwith 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  by  way 
of  compensation  for  this  concession,  was  made  to 
re-enact  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  this  land. 
"  An  Act  of  Parliament,"  says  Lord  Selborne, 
"more  abject  and  degrading  than  anything  which 
had  taken  place  in  England  since  King  John's 
time."  l  The  triumph  of  the  Papal  party  was  now 
complete,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  justification 
for  the  persecution  that  followed. 

Mary  had  distinctly  announced  before  her  acces 
sion  that  she  would  compel  no  man  to  change  his 
religion.  But  now,  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband,  the  fires  of  persecution  were  lighted  in 
1  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  63. 
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different  parts  of  England.  Rogers,  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Matthew,  had  taken  the  chief  part  in  the  publica 
tion  of  the  English  Bible,  was  the  first  to  be 
burned  at  Smithfield.  We  may  pass  by  these 
horrors,  adopting  the  words  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
writer :  "  To  detail  them  would  be  a  revolting  task  ; 
the  mind  would  shudder,  the  heart  sicken  at  the 
recital."  x  The  result  has  been  to  root  deeply  in 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen  "  that  hatred  of  '  Popery' 
which  was  to  be  at  once  the  support  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  future."2 
It  is  on  record,  that  from  1555  to  1558,  when 
the  death  of  the  queen  brought  these  burnings  to 
a  close,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  men 
and  forty-six  women  thus  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood.  Among  these  were  the  aged  Arch 
bishop  Cranmer,  and  his  two  suffragans,  Ridley 
and  Latimer.  The  two  last  were  put  upon  their 
trial  at  Oxford.  Both  stood  firm,  and  after  de 
gradation  they  were  led  forth  oa  the 'morning  of 
Oct.  1 6,  1555,  to  die.  Then  it  was  that  Latimer 
uttered  his  memorable  words  to  his  fellow-sufferer — 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out."  Cranmer,  being  the  Primate,  had  his 
case  referred  to  Rome  for  judgment.  The  con 
demnation  arrived,  and  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
the  old  man  was  induced  to  sign  a  recantation  of 
the  doctrine  he  had  taught.  But  he  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  when  called  upon  to  publicly  announce 

1  Tierney,  quoted  by  Perry,  English  Church  Hist.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  237,  note. 

2  Perry,  ii.  234. 
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his  repentance,  he  boldly  stood  forth  and  declared 
that  he  repented  of  his  repentance,  and  held  firmly 
to  his  old  convictions.  "  And  forasmuch,"  he  added, 
"as  my  hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my 
heart,  my  hand  shall  first  be  punished  therefore  ; 
for  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  first  be  burned." 
And  so  he  died,  oftentimes  exclaiming — "This 
unworthy  right  hand."  Thus,  at  the  last,  he  too 
was  numbered  amongst  those  who  "  overcame  by 
the  word  of  their  testimony,  and  loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death"  (Rev.  xii.  11). 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  (1558),  who  was 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  reformed  faith, 
the  Marian  bishops,  with  one  exception,  declined 
to  take  part  in  her  coronation,  though  they  did  not 
refuse  to  attend  on  the  occasion.  In  like  manner 
they  refused  to  consecrate  Parker,  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  been  nominated  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury.  The  rite,  however,  was  duly  performed  by 
four  bishops  who  had  returned  from  exile,  and  all 
the  vacant  sees  were  ultimately  filled.1  The  clergy 
who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  during  the  persecu 
tion  now  flocked  back,  having  become  strongly 
imbued  with  the  tenets  of  the  foreign  reformers. 
But  the  queen  and  her  advisers  were  firmly  opposed 
to  any  violent  changes.  The  Second  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  restored,  and  its  use  every 
where  enjoined  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  on 
June  24,  1559.  The  bishops,  with  one  exception 
(Kitchen  of  Llandaff),  refused  compliance  and 
vacated  their  sees.  But  the  clergy  as  a  body,  save 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  (including  the 
bishops)  out  of  nine  thousand  four  hundred,  con 
formed  to  what  was  the  order  established  by 
1  See  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 
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Church  and  State  before  it  was  reversed  under 
Queen  Mary.  It  is  creditable  to  the  moderation 
of  those  now  in  power  to  know,  that  the  displaced 
bishops  had  due  provision  made  for  them,  though 
the  popular  feeling  against  them  would  have 
favoured  sterner  measures.1 

In  1563  the  Articles,  which  after  careful  con 
sideration  had  been  reduced  from  forty-two  to 
thirty-nine  with  some  modifications,  were  sub 
scribed  by  the  clergy. 

At  this  point  we  may  pause,  as  the  Reformation 
may  be  considered  to  be  practically  complete.  We 
have  passed  it  before  our  eyes  in  rapid  review  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  Other  aspects  of 
it  will  be  treated  in  greater  detail,  but  the  Church 
of  England  had  now  effectually  reasserted  her  old 
independence,  a,nd  had  restored  the  faith  to  its 
primitive  purity.  In  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Trench — "  Much  at  that  period,  through  the  sin 
and  impatience  of  man,  was  ill-done,  undone,  or 
over-done.  Let  us  own  it  freely ;  but  not  the  less 
freely  that  in  what  the  Reformation  rid  us  of,  in 
what  it  obtained  for  us,  in  all  that  would  have 
been  impossible  without  it,  there  is  matter  for 
everlasting  thanksgiving.  '  Thou  sentest  a  gracious 
rain  upon  Thine  inheritance,  and  refreshedst  it 
when  it  was  weary.' "  2 

1  "  The  bishops  are  now  abhorred  both  by  God  and  man. 
They  never  creep  out  into  public  unless  they  are  compelled 
to  do  so.    Many  call  them  butchers  to  their  face."  — Parkhurst 
to  Bullinger  (Perry,  ii.  264,  note). 

2  Mediteval  Church  History^  p.  427. 
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APPENDIX   TO    CHAPTER   XI. 

THE   NAG'S   HEAD   FABLE. 

IT  was  not  worth  while  to  break  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  to  notice  the  now  exploded  story  of  what  is 
known  as  the  '  Nag's  Head  Fable.'  But  inasmuch  as 
a  certain  historic  interest  attaches  to  it,  and  as  it  is  an 
illustration  of  Romanist  devices  to  discredit  the  Anglican 
Church,  it  claims  a  passing  notice. 

Under  Queen  Mary,  the  kingdom  having  returned  to 
the  Roman  allegiance,  Papal  bishops  were  intruded  into 
some  of  the  sees,  their  lawful  holders  being  ejected. 
There  were  also  many  vacancies  through  death,  owing 
to  the  quartan  fever  that  was  then  prevalent.  There  was 
consequently  some  danger  of  the  Episcopal  succession 
in  England  being  broken"  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne.  The  'idle  tale'  put  forth  by  the  Romanists, 
which  for  a  time  obtained  some  credence  through 
persistent  repetition,  was  that  the  consecration  of  Arch 
bishop  Parker  was  irregular,  being  performed  by  incom 
petent  persons  at  the  '  Nag's  Head '  tavern  in  Cheapside, 
which,  if  true,  would  invalidate  the  Orders  of  those 
bishops  who  received  consecration  through  him. 

Apart  from  the  improbable  character  of  the  story, 
there  is  strong  negative  evidence  against  it.  It  was  not 
put  forth  till  forty-four  years  after  the  alleged  event. 
Bishop  Bonnor  knew  nothing  of  it,  even  though  it  was 
said  to  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  Neal,  his  chaplain. 
The  Marian  bishops  who  survived  1560  never  raised  any 
protest  on  the  subject. 

But  the  positive  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  over 
whelming.  The  register  of  Lambeth  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  Parker's  consecration  in  the  chapel  of 
Lambeth  Palace  in  the  presence  of  several  clergy.  The 
consecrating  bishops  were  Barlow  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
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Covcrdale  of  Exeter,  Scory  of  Chichester,  and  Hodgkins, 
suffragan  of  Bedford.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Scory.  There  is  also  extant  a  con 
temporary  transcript  of  the  Lambeth  record  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  together 
with  a  mass  of  confirmatory  evidence  in  diocesan  and 
other  public  registers. 

At  the  first  Bonn  Conference,  convened  by  the  Old 
Catholics  in  1874,  Dr.  Dollinger  volunteered  the  follow 
ing  statement  respecting  the  Anglican  succession: — "  He 
wished  to  say,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he  had 
examined  into  it  as  a  question  of  history,  and  that  in 
regard  to  the  validity  of  English  Orders  he  had  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  They  stand  fast  beyond  question." 
He  further  "expressed  in  the  most  unqualified  way  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  German  Old  Catholic  theologians, 
as  a  body,  in  the  Orders  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
America." 

At  the  second  Bonn  Conference  (1875),  attended  by 
Anglicans,  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  Old 
Catholics  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  same 
matter  came  up  for  review  with  this  result : — "  The 
question  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  has  taken 
quite  a  different  position  in  the  minds  of  Russian  and 
Oriental  churchmen  from  that  which  it  occupied  a  year 
ago.  The  Roman  Catholic  cavils  and  calumnies,  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  chief  sources  of  information  to 
the  Russians,  have  been  dissipated  "  (Report  of  Com 
mittee  of  Convocation  of  Cant,  on  tJie  Bonn  Conference 
*f  1875). 

Many  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  entirely  given  up 
the  '  Nag's  Head  Fable.'  For  instance,  Dr.  Lingard, 
the  historian,  says  in  reference  to  Archbishop  Parker — 
"  Of  this  consecration,  on  the  i7th  of  December  (1559), 
there  can  be  no  doubt."  (For  a  list  of  Roman  writers 
who  take  the  same  view,  see  Thejph.  Anglic. ,  p.  189.) 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   ROYAL   SUPREMACY. 

WHEN  Henry  VIII. ,  supported  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Convocation  and  Parliament,  asserted  the 
Royal  as  against  the  Papal  supremacy  in  England, 
it  was  not  a  weapon  forged  for  the  occasion,  no 
sudden  discovery,  no  merely  retaliatory  measure 
arising  out  of  the  king's  displeasure  at  the  Pope's 
refusal  to  countenance  his  divorce. 

To  go  no  further  back  than  the  Conquest  (1066), 
the  blunt  refusal  of  William  to  do  homage  to  the 
Pope  for  the  realm  of  England  will  not  have  been 
forgotten.  The  claim  was  not  pressed.  Henry  II., 
in  1164,  formulated  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Then  followed  the  first 
Statute  of  Provisors  (1351),  protecting  from  Papal 
interference  the  king's  right  of  presentation  to 
bishoprics  and  other  benefices  ;  and  the  first  Statute 
of  Prcemimire  (1353),  forbidding  the  carrying  of 
appeals  into  the  Papal  Court.  It  was  held  by  the 
best  lawyers  at  the  time,  that  these  statutes  were 
merely  declaratory  of  ancient  rights.1 

It  was  Wycliffe  who,  in  1366,  maintained  the 
proposition,  "The  king  can  justly  exercise  sovereign 
power  in  the  realm  of  England  by  denying  tribute 
1  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  i.  463. 
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to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  the  mistaken  doctrines 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  the  realm  are  false, 
and  have  been  imposed  without  evidence  of  reason 
or  law."  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (1393)  there 
was  further  and  stronger  legislation  in  the  same 
direction,  besides  making  it  penal  to  introduce  any 
Papal  bull  or  sentence  into  this  country.  These 
precedents  witness  to  that  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
which  Henry  VIII.  opposed  to  the  Pope's  claim 
of  supremacy. 

The  Royal  supremacy,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
affirmed  by  Convocation  (1531)  and  enacted  by 
statute  (1534).  "It  was  a  matter  on  which  the 
whole  nation  was  thoroughly  in  agreement.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  there  was  in  all  this  no 
transference  of  supremacy  from  the  Pope  to  the 
king.  The  Royal  supremacy  was  recognized 
as  already  existing.  The  usurped  Papal  suprem 
acy  was  simply  repudiated.  The  king  did  not 
succeed  to  the  power  of  the  Pope,  but  resumed 
his  own  lawful  authority  that  had  been  unlawfully 
usurped." l 

Naturally  enough,  there  was  some  debate  as  to 
its  exact  limits.  Convocation  (1531)  were  willing 
to  concede  that  the  king  was  '  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church/  provided  that  they  might  safeguard 
it  from  misapprehension  by  the  words  "  as  far  as 
is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ?  The  title  of 
'Supreme  Head'  was  adopted  not  only  by  Edward 
VI.,  but  also  by  his  Romanist  sister,  "  Mary,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  on  earth  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England/'  It  was  Elizabeth  who 
had  scruples  lest  such  words  might  be  taken  to 
mean  more  than  they  were  intended  to  convey. 

1  Dr.  Baker,  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England,  p.  131. 
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She  therefore    substituted    the   phrase    "  Supreme 
Governor."  1 

The  Royal  supremacy  is  defined  in  Article 
XXXVII.  as  follows:—  ' 

"  When  we  attribute  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  tJie . 
chief  government,  by  which  Titles  we  understand  the 
minds  of  some  slanderous  folks  to  be  offended ;  we 
give  not  to  our  Piinces  tJie  ministering  eitJier  of 
Goa"s  Word,  or  of  the  Sacraments,  the  which  tiling 
the  Injunctions  also  lately  set  forth  by  ELIZABETH 
our  Queen  do  most  plainly  testify ;  but  that  only 
prerogative,  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  alivays 
to  all  godly  Princes  in  Holy  Scripture  by  God  Him 
self ;  tJiat  is,  that  they  should  rule  all  estates  and 
degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God,  whether 
they  be  Ecclesiastical  or  Temporal,  and  restrain  with 
the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers? 

Here  are  the  limits  of  its  exercise.  It  is  at  once 
perceived  that  it  does  not  occupy  the  whole  ground 
which  had  been  covered  by  the  Papal  supremacy. 
The  claim  of  the  Pope  to  decide  controversies  of 
faith — all  that  is  summed  up  in  the  modern  dogma 
of  'Papal  Infallibility3 — was  at  the  Reformation 
rejected  by  the  English  Church.  In  her  view,  the 
ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world.  To  this  she  referred  in  the 
past,  to  that  consensus  of  all,  at  all  times,  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom  (quod  ab  omnibus,  quod  ubique, 
quod  semper,  Vincentius  Lirinensis),  as  it  appears  in 
the  Creeds,  and  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  writings 

1  {{ The  queen  is  unwilling  to  be  addressed,  either  by  word 
of  mouth  or  writing,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
for  she  seriously  maintains  that  this  honour  is  due  to  Christ 
alone,  and  cannot  belong  to  any  human  being  whatever." 
—Jewel  to  Bullinger  (Collier,  Church  History,  Pt.  II.  Bk.  vi.). 
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of  the  Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  undivided 
Church.1  To  this  she  is  willing  to  refer  contro 
versies  of  faith,  whenever,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
a  true  CEcumenical  Council  can  be  gathered  to 
gether.  Into  this  province,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
the  Royal  supremacy  does  not  intrude. 

But  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction,  the  ancient 
Supremacy  of  the  Crown  resumed  the  place  which 
had  been  usurped  by  the  Papal  supremacy,  "in 
all  causes,"  "  whether  they  be  Ecclesiastical  or 
Civil"  (Art.  XXXVI I.). 

The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  this  respect  is 
not  confined  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
smallest  and  latest-born  sect,  from  the  moment  that 
it  acquires  property,  comes  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown.  That  property  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  trust-deed. 
If  any  dispute  arises,  the  Courts  of  this  realm  will 
inquire  into  the  conflicting  claims,  and  determine 
— often  on  a  point  of  doctrine — who  is  entitled  to 
be  in  possession.  Or  if  one  who  has  any  legal 
status  in  a  Dissenting  community  is  ejected,  the 
Crown  will  listen  to  his  appeal,  and  reinstate  him 
if  injustice  has  been  done.  Again  and  again,  the 
tenets  of  a  so-called  'free  Church'  have  been  in 
terpreted  by  a  secular  judge,  or,  in  the  last  resort, 
by  the  final  Court  of  Appeal.2  This  is  inevitable 
where  the  rights  of  property  are  involved.  It  is 
perfectly  true  it  does  not  commit  the  community, 
whether  Church  or  Dissenting,  to  that  interpretation 

1  "We  continue  holding  the  one  faith  revealed  in  Holy  . 
Writ,  defined   in  the  Creeds,  maintained  by  the  primitive  n 
Church,and  affirmed  by  the  undisputed  (Ecumenical  Councils."  \J 
— Lambeth  Conference  of  1888. 

2  Earl  of  Selborne,  Endow  me  nts>  &c.,  p.  43. 
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of  its  formularies.  The  court  merely  decides 
whether,  in  its  judgment,  the  applicant  has  made 
good  his  claim.  The  ruling  is  in  personam,  not 
in  rem. 

In  the  case  of  the  Church,  however,  there  is  this 
difference.  She  has  her  separate  spiritual  juris 
diction,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  dates  from 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Church 
courts  exercise  a  corrective  jurisdiction,  and  effect 
is  given  to  their  ruling  by  the  secular  power.1 

In  this  they  are  under  '  the  King  as  Supreme.' 
It  is  where  the  matter  is  carried  up  into  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  that  difficulty  has  arisen.  The 
constitution  of  this  court  has  been  varied  in  recent 
times,  and  its  spiritual  character  has  not  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  secured.  The  result  has  been, 
that  its  decisions  have  not  proved  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  many  churchmen. 

But  the  Crown  has  relations  with  the  Church  of 
this  land  which  it  has  not  with  the  sects.  The 
synods  of  the  Church  are  summoned  under  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  nominate  the  bishops,  and  to  fill 
other  high  ecclesiastical  offices.  It  has  been  the 
custom  for  the  Crown  to  appoint,  as  occasion  arises, 
a  national  fast  or  festival. 

We  are  not  able  to  appeal  to  the  New  Testament 
for  direct  warrant  in  such  cases.  The  ruler  in 
every  instance  was  a  heathen.  It  is  therefore  not 
possible  to  press  to  this  extent  all  the  many  ex- 

1  "The  essence  of  ' establishment '  (in  my  view)  consists 
in  the  recognition  of  ecclesiastical  or  Church  law  as  (within 
its  own  limits)  part  of  the  public  law  of  the  realm.  In  con 
sequence  of  that  recognition,  the  courts  in  which  it  is  ad 
ministered  are  regarded  as  public  courts." — Earl  of  Selborne, 
Endowments,  p.  43. 
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liortations  to  Christians  to  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,  to  regard  the  ruler  as  the  minister  of  God 
for  good,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  king  as 
supreme  (Rom.  xiii.  I — 7;  Tit.  iii.  I  ;  I  Pet.  ii.  13). 
Such  injunctions,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  necessarily  referred  to  temporal  matters. 
This  was  the  extent  of  our  Lord's  submission  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate,  and  St.  Paul's  appeal 
to  Cresar.  All  that  these  directly  inculcate  is  sub 
mission  for  conscience'  sake  to  the  secular  courts, 
in  matters  that  pertain  to  them,  seeing  that  the 
powers  that  be  are  of  God,  and  they  could  have 
rio  authority  except  it  were  given  them  from  above 
(John  xix.  1 1). 

It  is  only  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  ruler 
of  the  nation  professed  the  true  religion.  Conse 
quently  it  is  in  those  Scriptures,  to  which  Christ 
often  referred  His  disciples,  that  we  are  to  seek 
the  guidance  we  need. 

Bishop  Andrewes  has  well  expressed  the  Scrip 
tural  proof  in  each  case. 

i.  The  restraint  of  public  irreligion,  and  the 
appointment  of  national  fasts  and  festivals. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,"  he  writes, "  what  these  matters 
arc,  one  by  one  ?  They  are  these  : — The  king 
claims  the  right  and  power  of  doing  whatever  the 
kings  of  Israel  did  without  blame  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  such  as  enacting  laws  by  royal  authority 
against  blasphemy  (you  will  not  deny  that  this  is 
right,  the  king  of  Babylon  did  it — Dan.  iii.  29), 
appointing  an  occasional  fast  day  (the  king  of 
Nineveh  did  so — Jonah  iii.  7),  or  a  thanksgiving  day, 
as  Esther  did  when  the  Feast  of  Purim  was  insti 
tuted  (ix.  29),  and  Maccabaeus,  when  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  was  established  (i  Mace.  iv.  56 — 59)." 
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2.-  The  summoning  of  Convocation  to  consider 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

On  this  Bishop  Andrewes  says  of  the  king,  "  He 
claims  the  right  of  calling  assemblies  by  his 
authority,  even  if  the  question  under  deliberation 
be  that  of  bringing  back  the  ark  again,  and  putting 
it  in  its  place,  as  David  did  (i  Chron.  xiii.  3)  ;  or 
that  of  dedicating  the  Temple,  as  Solomon  did 
(i  Kings  viii.  64) ;  or  of  repairing  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  as  Joash  did  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  4)  ;  or  of 
purifying  it  after  it  had  been  polluted,  as  Hezekiah 
did  (2  Chron.  xxix.  5)." 

3.  It  only  remains  to  justify  the  nomination  to 
Church  offices  being  vested  in  the  Crown.  First, 
let  it  be  clearly  understood.  "  Kings,"  says  Hooker, 
"  do  not  make,  but  only  do  place  bishops."  1  The 
power  is  strictly  limited.  "  For  the  received  laws 
and  liberty  of  the  Church  the  king  hath  supreme 
authority,  but  against  none."  2  Thus  he  can  only 
appoint  one  in  holy  orders,  and  of  the  canonical 
age  of  thirty.  The  consecration  of  the  nominee 
rests  solely  with  the  spiritualty,  who  could  refuse 
to  act  upon  sufficient  cause.3  After  consecration, 
the  bishop  does  homage  to  the  Crown  for  what 
are  called  the  temporalities  of  his  see. 

1  Hooker,  VIII.  vii.  I. 

z  Theoph.  Anglic. ,  p.  284. 

3  "The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  sanctioned  and 
promulgated  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1536,  lays  down,  "Within 
this  realm  the  presentation  and  nomination  of  the  bishoprics 
appertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  this  realm.  And  unto  the 
priests  and  bishops  belongeth,  by  the  authority  of  the  Gospel, 
to  approve  and  confirm  the  person  which  shall  be  by  the 
king's  highness  nominated,  ...  or  else  to  reject  him  from 
the  same  for  his  demerits  and  un worthiness"  —  Theoph. 
Anglic.,  pp.  297,  298. 
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And  for  this  mode  of  appointment  there  is 
Scriptural  warrant.  Bishop  And rewes,  commenting 
on  I  Kings  ii.  27,  observes,  "  It  belongs  to  the  king 
to  thrust  out  the  chief  priest  if  his  ill  deserts 
require  it,  and  to  substitute  Zadok  for  Abiathar." 
Even  if  in  English  history  the  nomination  to 
Church  offices  has  too  often  been  abused  and  made 
to  serve  political  ends  instead  of  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church,  still  we  may  not  withhold 
our  submission,  when  we  remember  that  there  were 
no  fewer  than  "  thirteen  high  priests  in  our  Lord's 
age  made  and  unmade  at  the  pleasure  of  heathen 
Rome,"  and  that  these  were  acknowledged  by  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  is  no  necessary 
or  integral  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  that 
where  the  State  is  made  up  of  those  who  are 
professedly  Christian,  the  Church  cannot  but  be 
brought  into  closer  relations  with  it.  Both  are  of 
God.  He  Who  has  claimed  the  one  as  "the 
Church  of  the  living  God,"  has  also  said  of  the 
other,  "  By  Me  kings  reign"  (Prov.  viii.  15).  The 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polities  become  the  warp 
and  the  woof  of  the  national  life.  The  threads 
will  cross  and  recross  in  every  direction,  not  at 
random,  but  to  work  out  before  our  eyes  the 
harmonious  device  of  the  Great  Designer.  This 
is  to  receive  its  perfect  fulfilment  only  when  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  (Rev.  xi.  15).  Chris 
tianity  does  not  destroy  the  social  framework  of 
the  nation.  It  is  rather  like  the  molten  metal  that 
takes  the  shape  of  the  mould  into  which  it  flows. 

It  is  the  external  control  of  the  national  Church 
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that  is  meant  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.1 
Nothing  short  of  this  fostering  care  of  the  earthly 
ruler  can  satisfy  that  sure  word  of  prophecy  which 
God  has  given  to  His  Church  :  "  Kings  shall  be  thy 
nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing 
mothers"  (Is.  xlix.  23  ;  Ix.  16). 

1  Palmer,  On  the  Clurch^  i.  462. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

CATHOLICITY  OF   THE   REFORMED   CHURCH. 

IT  is  time  to  defend  the  Reformation  of  the 
English  Church  from  the  attacks  of  Romanist 
writers.  These  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

I.  There  is  the  charge  of  schism  to  be  met. 

It  was  cast  in  her  teeth  at  the  time,  that  in 
rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  she  had  cut 
herself  off  from  the  Holy  Church  throughout  all 
the  world.  The  form  of  absolution  to  be  employed 
in  England,  after  Convocation  and  Parliament  had 
made  their  submission  in  Mary's  reign,  ran  as 
follows  : — "  I  absolve  you  from  all  sentences  of 
excommunication,  and  from  all  other  censures  and 
pains  into  which  you  be  fallen  by  reason  of  heresy 
and  schism,  or  any  otherwise  ;  and  I  restore  you 
to  the  unity  of  our  holy  mother  the  Church,"  &c. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  land,  where  the  Reform 
ation  was  conservative,  and  in  no  sense  destructive 
— as  was  the  case  in  the  Continental  Churches, 
which  emerged  from  the  struggle  shorn  of  their 
Apostolical  succession — to  fall  back  upon  the  primi 
tive  principle,  "  ScJiisuiaticus  qui  causat  schisma" 
It  was  open  to  those  to  contend  that  this  loss 
(unavoidable  for  the  time)  was  chargeable  to  that 
Church  which  imposed  upon  them  impossible  terms 
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of  communion.  But  the  English  Church  not  only 
maintained  her  succession,1  but  the  clergy  as  a 
body  went  with  the  Reformation.  She  further 
restored  the  primitive  faith  as  it  had  been  held  by 
the  undivided  Church. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  for  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ  no  such  claim  as  that 
of  universal  bishop  had  been  advanced  by  any 
pope;  that  Gregory  the  Great  (590 — 604)  had 
repudiated  such  a  suggestion  on  his  own  account, 
and  had  denounced  it  in  any  other  prelate  as 
"  proud,  wicked,  insane,  schismatical,  blasphemous, 
and  anti-Christian." 2  The  independence  of  the 
1  English  Church  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  re 
peatedly  asserted  and  apparently  acknowledged 
by  Urban  II.,  when  he  greeted  Anselm  on  his 
accession  to  the  primacy  with  the  title  of  "  alterius 
orbis  Papa''  If  so,  there  could  be  no  schism  in 
rejecting  authority  that  was  usurped. 

But  seeing  that  there  has  been  a  rupture  between 
the  two  Churches,  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  known 
at  whose  door  the  schism  lies.  At  no  time  has 
there  been  any  act  of  the  English  Church  which 
could  be  fairly  construed  as  a  breaking  off  of 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  true 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  this  land 
was  rejected  because  it  was  an  encroachment.  His 
spiritual  dictation  was  no  longer  suffered,  seeing 

1  This  is  of  course  challenged  by  some  Romanist  writers. 
See  Appendix  to  Chapter  XI.,  p.  104. 

2  Theoph.  Anglic.,  p.  223.      "Who,"  asks    Gregory,  "is 
the  man  who,  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  canons, 
ventures  to  assume  the  novel   designation  ?     Far  from  the 
hearts  of  Christians  be  that  name  of  blasphemy,  whereby 
the  honour  of  all  priests  is  taken  away,  whilst  one  man  madly 
arrogates  it  to  himself"  (Ep.  vii.) 
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that  it  was  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  bishop  into 
the  diocese  of  another — a  thing  absolutely  forbidden 
by  the  canons  of  the  early  Church.1  This  consti 
tuted  no  break.  Romanist  and  Anglican  wor 
shipped  side  by  side  in  the  churches  of  this  land, 
and  communicated  together  at  the  same  altars  for 
well-nigh  forty  years  after  the  Papal  supremacy 
had  been  rejected. 

The  breach,  when  it  came,  came  from  Rome. 
Pius  V.,  on  Feb.  25,  1570,  issued  a  bull  of  excom 
munication  and  deposition  against  Elizabeth,  calling 
upon  her  subjects  to  secede  and  form  conventicles, 
and  for  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
hounded  on  a  foreign  foe  to  invade  its  shores.2 
Here  ivas  the  decisive  act  of  schism.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake.  The  Roman  cast  off  the  Anglican 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  the  reverse. 
All  after-history  confirms  it.3  To  this  day  Roman 
Orders  are  accepted  in  the  English  Church  as 
valid,  while  Anglican  Orders  are  rejected  by  the 
Roman  Communion.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Sacraments  of  the  two  Churches.  Rome  resorts 
to  re-baptism  in  receiving  an  Anglican  into  her 
Communion  ;  the  Anglican  regards  the  Romanist 

1  The  eighth  canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus 
lays  down  that  "no  bishop  shall  interfere  in  other  provinces! 
which  have  not  been  from  the  very  first  under  himself  and  It 
his  predecessors.  .  .  .   But  if  any  one  have  taken  a  province,  ' 
or  caused  it  to  be  subject  to  him  through  compulsion,  he 
must  restore  it." — Littledale,  Plain  Reasons,  cxii. 

2  The  other  two  were  William  of  Normandy  in  1066,  and 
Philip  of  France  in  1212,  at  the  instigation  of  Innocent  III. 

3  James  I.,  in  his  speech  to  his  first  Parliament,  owned 
"the  Roman  Communion  as   his    Mother   Church,  though 
defiled   with  blemishes  and  corruptions." — Perry,  English 
Church  History,  ii.  366. 
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as  schismatic  only  within  the  limits  of  an  inde 
pendent  Church.  The  Romanist  brands  with  this 
name  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  in  all  its 
branches  throughout  the  world.  The  Anglican 
priest  only  ventures  to  minister  to  the  members 
of  his  Communion  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
because  they  are  repudiated  by  the  Roman  priest 
hood.  The  Roman  Church  has  intruded  into  this 
country  a  permanent  Episcopate  with  defined  sees 
and  territorial  titles,  on  the  plea  that  Anglicans 
have  lapsed  from  the  Catholic  faith,  and  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

II.  A  later  form  of  this  charge  is,  that  the 
English  Church  only  took  its  beginning  from  the 
Reformation. 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  terms 
then  brought  into  use.  Reformation  necessarily 
implies  pre-existence.  It  no  more  creates  a  new 
Church  than  a  Reform  Act  entails  a  new  state.  It 
simply  indicates  the  removal  of  defects  and  abuses. 

In  like  manner  the  word  'Protestant'  takes  up  a 
position  wholly  distinct  from  secession.  It  properly 
belongs  to  Christians  who  lodge  a  protest  against 
what  they  believe  to  be  error,  and  patiently  await 
the  issue.  This  was  the  calm  attitude  of  the 
English  Church.1  In  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  in  his  conference  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher, 
"  The  Protestants  did  not  get  their  name  by  protest 
ing  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  by  protesting 
(and  that  when  nothing  else  would  serve)  against 
her  errors  and  superstitions.  Do  you  remove  them 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  our  protestation  is 
ended,  and  the  separation  too."  2 

1  Cartels,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  iSS. 

2  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  '  Protestant'  is 
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But  we  have  surer  witness  to  adduce. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  letter  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  princes,  maintained  "that  there  was  no 
new  faith  propagated  in  England  ;  no  new  religion 
set  up  but  that  which  was  commanded  by  our 
Saviour,  practised  by  the  primitive  Church,  and 
approved  by  the  Fathers  of  the  best  antiquity." 
And  this  is  borne  out  by  official  documents. 

In  the  Act  of  1531  (23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20)  against 
the  payment  of  first-fruits  to  Rome,  "our  sovereign 
the  king  and  all  natural  subjects,  as  well  spiritual 
as  temporal, "  are  declared  to  be  "  as  obedient, 
Catholic,  and  humble  children  of  God  and  Holy 
Church  as  any  people  be  within  any  realm 
Christian." 

The  Act  of  1533  (25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21),  that 
abolished  Papal  Dispensations,  expressly  recites, 
"  that  the  king  and  Parliament  did  not  intend  by 
it  to  decline  from  the  congregation  of  Christ's 
Church  in  anything  concerning  the  very  Articles 
of  the  Catholic  faith  of  Christendom,  and  in  any 
other  things  declared  by  Scripture  and  the  Word 
of  God  necessary  for  salvation." 

In  like  manner  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
wrote  in  the  name  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal 
Pole,  July  13,  1536,  "Ye  suppose  the  king's  grace 
to  be  swerved  from  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church, 
and  that  in  taking  upon  him  the  title  of  Supreme 

by  itself  a  defective  definition.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  'the  Protestant  Church.'  A  Church  must  of  necessity  be 
more  than  a  mere  negation.  Specially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
English  Church,  which  has  maintained  its  Catholic  order  and 
doctrine.  Positively,  as  a  branch  of  the  universal  Church,  it 
is  Anglo-Catholic  as  distinguished  from  Roman-Catholic  ; 
negatively,  as  against  the  errors  of  Rome,  it  is  Protestant. 
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Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  intendeth  to 
separate  the  Church  of  England  from  the  unity  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christendom  ;  taking  upon  him 
the  office  belonging  to  spiritual  men,  grounded  in 
the  Scriptures,  of  immediate  cure  of  souls,  and 
attributing  to  himself  that  which  belongeth  to 
priesthood,  wherein  you  do  err  too  far.  His  full 
purpose  is  to  see  the  laws  of  Almighty  God  purely 
preached  and  taught,  and  Christ's  faith  without 
blot  kept  and  observed  within  the  realm,  and  not 
to  separate  himself  anywise  from  the  unity  of 
Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  but  inviolably  at 
all  times  to  keep  and  observe  the  same." 

So  again  the  thirtieth  canon  (1603) — "So  far 
was  it  from  the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  forsake  and  reject  the  Churches  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  or  any  such-like  Churches,  in  all 
things  which  they  held  or  practised,  that,  as  the 
Apology  of  the  Church  of  England  confesseth,  it 
doth  with  reverence  retain  those  ceremonies  which 
doth  neither  endanger  the  Church  of  God,  nor 
offend' the  minds  of  sober  men  ;  and  only  departed 
from  them  in  those  particular  points  wherein  they 
were  fallen  from  themselves  in  their  ancient  in 
tegrity,  and  from  the  Apostolical  Churches,  which 
were  their  first  founders." 

The  position  of  a  Reformed  Church  such  as  ours 
is  well  expressed  by  Archbishop  Bramhall : — "  We 
do  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  new  Church,  or  new 
religion,  or  new  holy  orders.  Our  religion  is  the 
same  as  it  was,  our  Church  is  the  same,  our  holy 
crders  the  same,  differing  from  what  they  were 
only  as  a  garden  weeded  from  a  garden  unweeded." 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  testimonies  both  from 
actual  participators  in  the  Reformation  and  ac- 
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credited  writers  of  the  English  Church.  It  will  be 
enough  to  accept  the  emphatic  statement  of  one 
of  the  first  historians  of  our  own  time  : — "  It  is 
certain  that  no  English  ruler,  no  English  Parliament, 
thought  of  setting  up  a  new  Church,  but  simply 
of  reforming  the  existing  English  Church.  Nothing 
was  further  from  the  mind  of  either  Henry  VII 1. 
or  Elizabeth,  than  the  thought  that  either  of  them 
was  doing  anything  new.  Neither  of  them  ever 
thought  for  a  moment  of  establishing  a  new  Church, 
or  of  establishing  anything  at  all.  In  their  eyes 
they  were  not  establishing,  but  reforming ;  they 
were  neither  pulling  down  nor  setting  up,  but 
simply  putting  to  rights."  l  So  that,  as  a  Noncon 
formist  writer  candidly  admits,  "  There  is  no  point 
at  which  it  can  be  said,  Here  the  old  Church  ends, 
here  the  new  begins.  .  .  It  is  an  obvious  historical 
fact,  that  Parker  was  the  successor  of  Augustine, 
just  as  clearly  as  Lanfranc  and  Becket."  2 

But  if  all  this  is  conclusive  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Reformers,  may  it  not  be  alleged  that  their 
acts  went  beyond  the  limits  they  had  imposed 
upon  themselves  ? 

Let  it  be  once  more  recalled,  that  what  they  did 
was  (a)  to  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  this 
land,  and  (b]  to  purify  the  faith  from  accretions  of 
error. 

(a)  As  to  the  first,  if  it  be  contended  that  the 
Church  was  thereby  constituted  a  new  Church,  it 
must  by  parity  of  reasoning  follow  that  the  State 
became  a  new  State.  The  popes  had  usurped 
authority  over  the  State,  levied  tribute,  invaded 

1  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  Disestablishment  and  Disen- 
doivment,  pp.  27,  28. 

2  Beard's  Hibbcrt  Lectures,  p.  311. 
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its  jurisdiction,  even  presumed  on  occasions  to 
bestow  its  crown  on  a  foreign  prince.  To  re-assert 
against  this  usurped  power  the  ancient  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  was  a  re-formation  of  the  State,  a 
re-assertion  of  its  ancient  liberties,  a  repudiation 
of  foreign  interference.  It  was  nothing  else  than 
this  that  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Church.  It 
claimed  the  self-government  that  it  had  at  the 
first,  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  it 
free. 

(b)  As  to  the  reformation  of  the  faith,  it  is  an 
old  fallacy,  scarcely  yet  exploded,  that  because  the 
English  Church  had  for  a  time  been  infected  with 
Roman  error,  it  thereby  became  identified  with 
that  Church.  It  was  exposed  by  pointing  out  that 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  assert  that  Gehazi 
became  Naaman  because  the  leprosy  of  Naaman 
clave  to  Gehazi ! 

Besides,  there  had  never  been  any  intention  to 
depart  from  the  Catholic  Faith.  In  this  country, 
at  least,  the  Reformation  was  conducted  on  con 
servative  lines.  Again  and  again  English  church 
men  had  appealed  from  the  Papacy  to  the  authority 
of  a  General  Council  of  the  whole  Church.  In 
1243  the  Council  of  Westminster,  under  Henry  III., 
made  this  appeal.  So  did  John's  envoys  who  were 
sent  to  meet  the  legate  of  Innocent  III.  This 
course  had  been  advocated  by  Archbishops  Chichele 
(1427)  and  Cranmer  (1533),  Convocation  (1538), 
Bishop  Jewel  (1562),  and  Richard  Hooker  (1594). 
To  this  authority  the  English  Church  would  be 
willing  to  defer.1  It  was  an  authority  that  had 

1  "  The  assembling  of  a  true  General  Council,  such  as  the 
Church  of  England  has  always  declared  her  readiness  to 
resort  to,  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  Christendom,  un- 
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been  actually  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  To  this,  it  had  been  virtually  admitted, 
lay  the  ultimate  appeal,  when  the  claims  of  Pope 
and  anti-pope  were  submitted  to  the  great  Councils 
of  Pisa  (1409)  and  Constance  (1414 — 1418),  which 
rejected  both  the  rivals,  and  set  up  first  one  pope 
and  then  another.  That  these  appointments  had 
been  acknowledged  affirmed  the  superiority  ot 
councils  over  popes,  even  at  Rome  itself. 

All  that  was  done  by  the  English  Church  was 
to  revert  to  the  primitive  faith.  Nothing  new  was 
admitted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
earliest  synods  of  the  English  Church  held  at 
Hatfield  (680)  announced  its  formal  acceptance 
of  the  five  General  Councils  of  the  Universal 
Church.  These,  together  with  the  third  Council 
of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  same  year  as  the 
Hatfield  Synod,  were  accepted  by  the  English 
Church  at  the  Council  of  Chelsea  (787).  Together 
they  embody  the  primitive  faith  professed  by  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning.  More 
recent  accretions,  after  careful  examination,  were 
removed  at  the  Reformation.  "  The  doctrines  and 
practices,"  says  Lord  Selborne,  "which  the  Church 
"oT  England  rejected  at  the  Reformation  were 
mediaeval,  not  primitive  ;  they  \vere_  unknown  (even 
if  germs  of  some  of  them  may  have  existed)  when 
the  Church  of  England  was  founded  by  Augustine, 
and  for  ages  afterwards."1  And  again,  "If  the; 
authorized  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  present  day  should  be  compared 


happily  but  obviously  impossible." — Letter  to  the  Faithful, 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1878. 
1  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  85. 
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with  that  of  the  Christian  Church  generally — • 
including  the  Church  of  Rome — in  the  days  of 
Augustine,  it  would  require  a  strong  application 
of  the  theological  microscope  to  discover  any  really 
substantial  differences  between  them.  Almost,  if 
not  absolutely,  everything  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  since  rejected  as  usurpation  or 
corruption  was  then  unknown."  : 

1  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   DISSOLUTION   OF   THE   MONASTERIES. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  changes  brought  about  by 
the  Reformation  was,  that  the  monastic  element 
wholly  disappeared  from  the  Church  of  England. 
The  extent  of  this  revolution  can  only  be  estimated 
when  we  recall  how  deeply  rooted  monasticism 
had  been  in  the  Christianity  of  this  land.  We 
cannot  find  any  period  in  its  history  when  this 
element  was  absent.  In  the  British  Church,  the 
monastery  of  Glastonbury  is  associated  with  the 
tradition  of  the  coming  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea. 
In  like  manner,  the  slaughter  of  the  monks  of 
Bangor,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  more  than 
eleven  hundred,  by  the  Picts  and  Scots  (613),  proves 
how  largely  it  was  prevalent  in  that  Church.  When 
we  turn  to  the  Roman  Mission,  we  remember  that 
St.  Augustine  and  his  forty  companions  who 
entered  Canterbury  were  all  monks.  Those  too 
were  monks  who  came  from  lona,  spreading  Chris 
tianity  over  the  north  of  this  island.  Whatever 
had  been  the  differences,  in  other  respects,  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  English  Christianity,  on 
this  there  was  absolute  unanimity.  The  system  was 
continually  spreading  in  all  directions.  In  addition 
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to  the  monasteries  already  mentioned,  the  familiar 
names  of  Lindisfarne,  Jarrow,  Whitby,  Dorchester, 
Winchester,  Croyland,  and  many  another,  belong 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  "  England,"  says  Arch 
bishop  Trench,  "  was  fast  becoming  a  nation  of 
monks." 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  a  rude  and 
unsettled  condition  of  society  probably  no  other 
system  was  possible.  The  community  life  was  all 
but  indispensable  for  mutual  society,  help,  and 
comfort,  if  not  for  security.  Then,  again,  the 
monasticism  of  those  first  ages  was  far  more 
aggressive  than  it  was  at  a  later  period.  From 
Ireland  and  from  lona  went  forth  missionaries,  not 
only  into  Scotland  and  England,  but  into  the  heart 
of  Europe.  St.  Columban  penetrated  to  the  Vosges 
mountains,  while  the  name  of  St.  Gall  is  still  as 
sociated  with  a  Swiss  canton.  In  these,  the  purest 
and  most  vigorous  days  of  the  monastic  system, 
strong  and  ardent  spirits  were  trained  by  prayer  and 
study  for  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church.  In 
later  times,  whatever  zeal  was  generated  within  the 
walls  of  a  monastery,  spent  itself  in  throwing  out 
nearer  home  other  religious  houses  of  the  same  order. 

In  England  the  sun  of  this,  its  first  and  best  age, 
set  in  blood.  The  Danes  swept  over  the  land  with 
fire  and  sword,  reeking  their  special  fury  on  the 
monasteries.  But  one  result  of  this  was  to  invest 
it  as  an  institution  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Canute  it  rose  with  renewed 
life  from  its  ashes.  "  The  monasteries  throughout 
the  whole  of  England,  which  had  been  either 
violated  or  overthrown  either  in  his  own  or  his 
father's  wars,  he  restored."1  The  Norman  Con- 
1  William  of  Malmesbury. 
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quest  not  only  did  not  disturb,  but  even  brought 
an  accession  of  strength  to  the  monastic  system 
in  this  land.  It  threw  the  English  Church  into 
the  arms  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  whose  bosom 
the  great  religious  orders  were  nurtured. 

To  give  the  monasteries  their  due,  they  did  an 
invaluable  work  in  those  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
It  was  the  monks  who  preserved  whatever  learning 
survived  those  that  have  earned  the  name  of  the 
'dark  ages.'  To  their  indefatigable  labours  we 
owe  the  multiplication  of  sacred  and  other  manu 
scripts.  All  the  records  we  have  of  those  times 
are  from  the  pen  of  these  chroniclers.  In  their 
cloisters  were  to  be  found  the  only  schools  that 
then  existed  ;  here  were  the  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  for  the  sick  ;  hither  the  weary  and  sick 
at  heart  would  repair,  and  the  guilty  seek  sanc 
tuary  ;  the  wayfarer  and  the  destitute  would  come 
to  their  door  for  lodging  or  relief.  All  the  appli 
ances  of  the  poor  law  belong  to  a  later  date,  when 
the  monasteries  had  disappeared.1  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  that  the  monks  were  the  pioneers 
of  scientific  agriculture.  They  settled  in  the  neg 
lected  places  of  the  earth,  in  the  fen  or  on  the 
moor,  and  reclaimed  them  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  In  so  doing  they  invested  toil  with  a 
new  dignity,  by  associating  it  with  the  religious 
life. 

All  this  in  justice  must  be  admitted  ;  but  when 
all  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  shield.  It  has  been  already 

1  "  In  the  fifth  and  eighteenth  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  two  earliest  acts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England 
were  passed."— Earl  of  Selborne,  Defence  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  157. 
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stated  that  the  excessive  wealth  of  the  monastic 
houses  led  to  a  serious  interference  with  the  in 
terests  of  the  State.  Land  under  the  feudal  system 
was  held  subject  to  the  conditions  of  furnishing 
its  contingent  of  armed  men  for  the  service  of  the 
country  ;  from  this  obligation  Church  lands  were 
exempt.  Whatever  estates  were  conferred  on  the 
Church  were  no  longer  alienable.  They  passed 
into  what  was  styled,  in  the  expressive  phrase  of 
those  times,  'the  dead  hand/  that  grasp  which 
was  never  to  be  relaxed.  The  statutes  of  mortmain, 
under  Edward  I.  and  Richard  II.,  were  intended 
to  restrain  the  transfer  of  lands  to  the  Church. 
Notwithstanding,  it  came  about  that  religious  in 
stitutions  possessed  "  nearly  one  half  of  England."  1 
When  matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  the  in 
creasing  wealth  of  the  monasteries  was  viewed 
with  no  little  alarm. 

Nor  was  this  exemption  from  military  service 
the  only  privilege  that  they  claimed  ;  they  were 
for  the  most  part  independent  of  episcopal  super 
vision.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  successive  popes 
to  grant  them  this  exemption,  as  it  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  control  of  the  religious  houses  very 
much  in  their  own  hands.  The  English  monk 
turned  his  eyes,  not  to  Canterbury,  but  to  Rome, 
for  direction  ;  this  caused  monasticism  to  become 
an  anti-national  force  in  this  country.  It  followed 
that  when  the  national  life  began  to  stir,  and  the 
national  Church  awoke  to  the  liberty  with  which 
Christ  had  made  it  free,  the  monks  were  found  to 
be  out  of  sympathy  with  these  aspirations,  they 
despised  their  birthright ;  consequently  the  popular 
favour  was  alienated  from  them.  Few  voices  were 
1  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  145. 
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raised  to  protest  against  the  confiscation  of  their 
wealth,  in  spite  of  its  flagrant  injustice.  It  accounts 
for  what  we  see  in  our  own  day — the  ruined  abbeys 
and  convents,  while  the  parish  churches  stand 
intact. 

A  further  result  of  this  exemption  from  episcopal 
supervision  was  that  it  led  only  too  surely  to  a 
rapid  declension  in  the  religious  life.  Abuses  were 
allowed  to  go  unchecked.  "  Pride,  fulness  of  bread, 
and  abundance  of  idleness"  had  done  their  work. 
Sloth,  worldliness,  and  far  worse,  found  their  way 
within  walls  which  used  to  echo  with  chant  and 
prayer.  In  spite  of  a  long  and  glorious  tradition, 
the  monastic  system  no  longer  held  its  place  in 
public  estimation.  The  change  came  slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  because  when  the  long-established 
orders  had  spent  their  force,  others  would  arise 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  first  love,  imposing  greater 
austerities  and  a  more  rigorous  rule.  So  was  new 
vigour  continually  infused  into  the  failing  life  of 
the  system,  and  the  day  of  reckoning  was  staved 
off;  and  yet  signs  were  not  wanting  that  it  could 
not  long  be  deferred. 

In  Henry  III.'s  reign,  we  read  of  several  out 
breaks  in  which  the  populace  forcibly  entered  and 
plundered  the  monasteries.  An  even  more  sig 
nificant  indication  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  best  men,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century 
those  who  desired  to  confer  religious  benefit  on 
posterity  no  longer  founded  a  monastic  house,  but 
sought  out  a  new  channel  for  their  munificence. 
From  this  time  we  begin  to  read  of  schools  and 
colleges  being  founded,  after  the  example  of  Win 
chester  and  New.  Coltege,  by  William  of  Wykcham  ; 

i 
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Eton  by  Henry  VI. ;  Lincoln  by  Bishop  Flemyng; 
All  Souls  by  Archbishop  Chichele ;  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  by  Bishop  Waynflete  ;  Corpus  Christi,  in 
the  same  university,  by  Bishop  Foxe  ;  Christ's  and 
St.  John's,  Cambridge,  by  the  Lady  Margaret, 
grandmother  to  Henry  VI II.,  at  the  instigation  of 
Bishop  Fisher.  For  many  of  these  great  founda 
tions  (as  notably,  for  Wykeham's,  Chichele's,  and 
Waynflete's)  monastic  houses  were  suppressed  by 
royal  licence,  and  a  precedent  established  which 
afterwards  served  the  purpose  of  Wolsey  and  Henry 
VIII.  All  this  witnesses  to  the  faith  in  monasteries 
being  rudely  shaken  ;  it  was  a  warning  to  the 
monks  to  set  their  house  in  order.  It  is  asserted 
that  "  for  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  not  a  single  monastery  had  been  founded 
in  England."1 

The  story  of  the  dissolution  is  soon  told. 
Following  the  precedent  referred  to  above,  Wolsey 
obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope  to  suppress  the 
alien  priories — priories,  that  is,  which  were  affiliated 
to  religious  houses  out  of  the  country.  The 
revenues  of  some  forty  of  these  were  to  be  diverted 
to  a  magnificent  foundation,  which  he  had  already 
begun  at  Oxford  under  the  name  of  Cardinal 
College,  since  known  as  Christ  Church,  and  to 
a  kindred  institution  which  he  contemplated  at 
Ipswich,  where  he  was  born.  In  1528  and  the 
following  year  he  obtained  a  further  authorization 
from  the  same  quarter  to  suppress  certain  monas 
teries,  and  to  use  their  revenues  to  found  new 
bishoprics.  It  appeared  that  many  of  these  houses 
were  deeply  in  debt,  and  that  the  standard  of 
discipline  was  low.  It  was  a  legitimate  proposal 
1  Perry,  English  Church  Hist.,  ii.  4. 
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to  divert  to  other  pious  uses  funds  that  had  ceased 
to  confer  benefit  on  the  community.  Then  came 
Wolsey's  fall  and  death  in  1530.  The  king  did 
not  lose  sight  of  this  scheme,  for  he  saw  in  it  a 
means  by  which  he  might  lay  hands  upon  much 
of  this  wealth  for  himself.  Accordingly,  the  sup 
pression  of  the  monasteries,  of  which  there  were 
more  than  six  hundred  in  all,  began  in  1535  by 
the  issue  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  deputed  to 
visit  the  smaller  monasteries  with  an  income  not 
exceeding  .£200.  The  commissioners,  who  were 
men  of  indifferent  character,  would  be  fully  alive 
to  the  understanding  that  they  were  '  to  get  up  a 
case,'  so  that  we  must  receive  with  some  reserva 
tion  their  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  condition 
of  these  houses. 

In  1536  an  Act  for  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
monasteries,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  was  passed  by  Parliament.  At  this 
stage  the  popular  resentment  against  these  measures 
led  to  outbreaks  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  monks  should  show 
some  sympathy  with  these  efforts  on  their  behalf, 
and  this  was  used  as  a  handle  against  them. 
Twelve  abbots  were  executed,  and  others  were 
intimidated  into  an  absolute  surrender  of  their 
interests  by  the  charge  of  treason  with  which 
they  were  menaced.  In  1539  an  Act  was  passed 
regulating  the  voluntary  surrender  of  monasteries, 
which  was  now  becoming  general.  The  wealth 
that  was  poured  into  the  royal  treasury  was 
enormous,  arising  from  lands,  tithes,  and  the  sale 
of  the  effects  of  the  religious  houses.  It  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  thirty-eight  millions  of 

I    2 
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pounds  in  modern  value.1  And  how  was  it  dis 
posed  of?  Six  new  sees  were  established,  and  a 
few  grammar  schools.  This  was  practically  all 
that  was  realized  of  Wolsey's  magnificent  scheme. 
Much  of  the  landed  property,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Crumwell,  was  bestowed  upon  the  powerful  laity 
in  order  to  secure  their  adhesion.  In  this  way  any 
reversal  of  this  step  was  made  impossible  for  the 
future.2 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  rectitude  of  this 
transaction  ?  There  can  be  but  one  verdict.  What 
had  been  devoted  in  times  past  to  the  service  of 
God  could  not  thus  be  alienated  from  its  pious 
uses.  Those  uses  might  have  been  varied  to  meet 
the  altered  needs  of  the  Church,  but  for  confiscation 
there  can  be  no  kind  of  justification.3 

So  passed  the  monastic  element  out  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  so  great  a  revolution 
it  will  not  be  all  gain,  still  the  gain  far  outweighs 
the  loss.  The  monks  had  been  celibates,  whereas 
it  was  almost  of  necessity  that  the  parochial  clergy, 
without  the  safeguards  of  the  monastic  life,  in 
sufficient  as  these  too  often  proved,  should  seek 

1  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  i.  76.   Perry,  English  Church  Hist., 
i.  p.  136,  note. 

2  Something  like  a  fifth  of  the  actual  land  in  the  kingdom 
was  in  this  way  transferred  from  the  holding  of  the  Church 
to  that  of  the  nobles  and  gentry. — Green,  Hist,  of  England, 
p.  342.     The  Pope  adroitly  confirmed  the  title  of  the  laity 
to  land   thus  acquired   by  an  instrument   intrusted   to    the 
hands  of  Cardinal  Pole  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

3  "  If  Henry  had  been  content  with  prohibiting  the  pro 
fession  of  religious  persons  for  the  future,  and  had  gradually 
diverted  their  revenues  instead  of  violently  confiscating  them, 
no  Protestant  could  have  found  it  easy  to  censure  his  policy." 
—Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  i.  75. 
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matrimony.  This  led  to  an  unworthy  jealousy  and 
constant  friction  between  the  regulars  and  seculars. 
The  life  of  the  regular,  so  called  because  he  pro 
fessed  a  stricter  rule,  would  in  popular  esteem  be 
accounted  the  higher  of  the  two,  so  that  a  certain 
slur  came  to  be  attached  to  the  parochial  clergy, 
as  to  those  who  were  content  with  a  lower 
standard.  This  equivocal  position,  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  contrast,  rendered  it  difficult 
for  them  to  realize  the  high  aim  that  in  our  time 
is  presented  to  a  married  clergy,  "  to  frame  their 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  make  them  whole 
some  examples  of  the  flock  of  Christ"  (Ordinal). 
The  removal,  therefore,  of  the  monastic  ideal 
secured  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral, 
which  is  after  all  the  distinctive  office  of  those  who 
are  commissioned  to  feed  the  Church  of  God. 

And  yet  there  was  loss,  for  it  was  a  grand  ideal, 
though  seldom  realized,  which  invited  men  to 
forsake  all  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake, — houses, 
brethren,  sisters,  father,  mother,  lands, — in  order  to 
live  the  life  of  unbroken  prayer  and  meditation. 
It  had  been  a  system  that  had  given  great  saints 
to  the  Church  of  God,  for  which  we  may  be 
thankful. 

In  looking  back  upon  monasticism  our  final 
judgment  must  be  that  it  had  served  its  purpose, 
and  it  now  only  cumbered  the  ground.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  community  life,  under  new 
conditions  suited  to  new  needs,  may  again  be  tried 
with  good  effect,  for  those  who  are  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  bring  out  of  the 
treasure  of  their  experience  things  both  new  and 
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old.  But  for  the  time  the  monastic  system  had 
run  to  waste.  It  had  in  God's  providence,  as  we 
must  believe,  to  make  way  for  new  ventures  and 
other  expedients,  for — 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   ENGLISH   BIBLE. 

WHILE  the  Reformation  was  working  a  great 
alteration  in  the  external  relations  of  the  Church 
and  the  purification  of  the  faith,  there  was  one  far- 
reaching  change  which  more  than  anything  else 
insured  the  permanence  of  all  that  was  taking 
place.  This  was  the  placing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  by  issuing  it  at  last  in 
their  mother  tongue. 

That  another  language  had  been  employed  in 
the  services  of  the  Church  is  still  referred  to  in 
the  Baptismal  Service,  where  the  god-parents  are 
charged  to  take  care  that  the  newly-baptized  child 
be  taught  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  suppose  that  an 
unknown  tongue  was  used  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  withhold  the  key  of  knowledge  from  the 
people.  It  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
causes.  First,  Latin  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  universal  language.  In  illustration  of  this, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  translate  the  reformed 
English  Prayer-book  into  that  language,  in  order 
that  the  foreign  reformers  might  become  acquainted 
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with  it.1  All  over  South-Western  Europe,  where 
Imperial  Rome  had  long  held  sway,  "Latin  was 
spoken  almost,  if  not  quite,  vernacularly,  to  a  late 
period."  2  But  above  all  it  was  the  language  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  was  the  version  of  the  Scriptures 
principally  known  throughout  the  world  for  many 
hundred  years.  There  was  also  a  feeling  prevalent, 
that  the  unity  of  the  Church  would  be  maintained 
by  the  use  of  one  tongue  of  worship  throughout  all 
lands. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  were  several 
English  manuals  and  primers  which  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  unlettered  to  enable  them  to 
follow  the  service  intelligently.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
from  the  literature  of  those  days,  that  a  knowledge 
of  Holy  Scripture  was  widely  diffused.  What  in 
this  land  must  have  operated  as  a  discouragement 
to  translators  was  the  fact  that  for  centuries  after 
the  Conquest  there  could  not  be  said  to  be  an 
English  language.  The  upper  classes  continued 
to  speak  Norman-French,  and  it  was  only  slowly 
that  the  English  tongue  came  to  be  formed  out 
of  its  constituent  elements  of  Saxon,  Latin,  and 
Norman-French. 

Still,  whatever  plan  could  be  urged  for  the  reten 
tion  of  Latin,  the  case  for  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vernacular  was  irresistible.  On  such  a  point  both 
reason  and  revelation  were  at  one.  St.  Paul  had 
said,  "  In  the  Church  I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might 

1  In  like  manner  the   Encyclical   Letter,  issued  by  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  our  own  time,  had  to  be  translated 
into  Greek  and  Latin,  that  they  might  become  intelligible  to 
branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  other  lands. 

2  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  xxiii. 
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teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  un 
known  tongue"  (i  Cor.  xiv.  19).  In  the  face  of  such 
a  declaration,  as  soon  as  men  began  to  reflect  at  all, 
an  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  inevitable. 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  translate  the  whole 
Bible  into  English  for  the  use  of  the  common 
people  is  that  of  WyclifTe  (d.  1384).  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  Nicolas  Hereford  and  his  curate, 
John  Purvey.  Portions  of  this  began  to  appear 
about  1381.  It  was  not  taken  from  the  original, 
but  from  the  Vulgate,  so  that  at  best  it  was  but  a 
translation  of  a  translation.  In  all  probability  he 
had  access  to  the  Old  English  version  of  Bede, 
which  at  this  date,  owing  to  the  change  in  language, 
would  not  be  generally  understood.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Wycliffe's  translation 
was  ever  widely  circulated.  As  it  was  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  copies  could  only  be  made 
by  hand  at  great  cost. 

It  was  this  invention  of  printing  (1440)  that 
gave  the  great  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that 
was  soon  awakened.  There  was  a  revival  of  learn 
ing  in  all  its  branches.  The  dead  languages  were 
once  more  studied,  and  the  knowledge  so  obtained 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  originals  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.1 

After  a  long  delay  the  first  English  Bible  ap 
peared.  It  was  the  work  of  William  Tyndale,  a 
Franciscan  friar  in  priest's  orders.  The  project 
had  long  been  before  him,  for  he  had  uttered  the 
memorable  words  to  an  antagonist,  "  If  God  give 
me  life,  ere  many  years  the  plough-boys  shall  know 
more  of  the  Scriptures  than  you  do."  His  trans- 

1  The  first  Bible  ever  printed  was  at  Mentz,  in  1450.  It 
is  known  as  'the  Muzarin  Bible.' 
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lation  of  the  New  Testament  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  of  the  Pentateuch,  perhaps  from  the  Hebrew. 
It  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1526.  In  England  it 
was  condemned  by  the  authorities  on  the  plea  of 
its  inaccuracy,  and  the  heretical  tendency  of  its 
notes.  All  the  copies  that  could  be  met  with  were 
burned,  and  one  whole  edition  was  intercepted  on 
its  way  to  this  land  and  destroyed.  The  vindic- 
tiveness  of  his  enemies  in  England  was  so  great, 
that  he  continued  to  reside  abroad.  But  even  this 
did  not  avail  him.  Henry  VIII.  induced  the 
authorities  at  Antwerp  to  lay  hands  on  him,  and 
after  a  year  and  a  half's  imprisonment  he  died  at 
the  stake,  in  1536.  His  last  words  were,  "  Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes."  This  trans 
lation  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  translations, 
and  consequently  of  our  present  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  the  dissemination 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English  was  viewed  with 
very  great  suspicion.  This  was  the  unhappy  legacy 
that  had  come  down  from  Wycliffe.  His  teach 
ing  had  been  so  intermingled  with  revolutionary 
principles  as  regards  property  and  the  social  system 
generally,  and  it  had  dealt  with  the  faith  itself  with 
so  free  a  hand,  that  it  had  prejudiced  the  whole 
question  of  bringing  the  Scriptures  within  reach 
of  the  uneducated.  It  accounts  for  the  royal  pro 
clamations  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  prohibiting  alto 
gether  the  use  of  Tyndale's  and  other  translations, 
and  limiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible  only  to  those 
within  the  degree  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen. 

In  1535  Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  issued  his,  the  first  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  taken  from  the  Douche  (German) 
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and  the  Latin.  Owing  to  the  interest  of  Crumwell, 
it  received  the  king's  patronage,  and  was  allowed 
to  circulate. 

This  was  followed,  in  1537,  by  what  is  known  as 
'Matthew's  Bible.'  It  was  put  forth  by  John 
Rogers,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  the 
first  to  suffer  under  Queen  Mary.  It  reproduces 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  entirely,  and  the  first 
half  of  his  Old  Testament ;  the  rest,  with  slight 
variations,  is  from  Coverdale's  translation.  It  was 
of  this  Bible  that  Cranmer  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  would  rather  have  the  news  of  its  being 
licensed  than  a  thousand  pounds. 

A  revision  of  the  above,  by  Richard  Taverner, 
was  brought  out  in  1539.  This  was  the  last  of  the 
versions  issued  in  England  as  merely  private  ven 
tures.  We  now  pass  to  those  which  were  put  forth 
under  some  show  of  authority. 

What  is  known  as  '  the  Great  Bible '  because  of 
its  size  (15  in.  4-19  in.),  or  '  Cranmer's,'  from  its 
Preface  being  from  his  pen,  was  first  published  in 
1539.  It  was  a  revision  of  Matthew's.  The  en 
graving  on  its  title-page  furnishes  a  significant 
illustration  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
authorities  in  Church  and  State,  as  regards  the 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptures.  It  represents  the 
king  on  his  throne  handing  Bibles  to  the  bishops, 
who  are  in  turn  distributing  them  among  the  people. 
By  a  royal  proclamation  in  1541,  it  was  enjoined 
that  this  Bible  was  to  be  'set  up  and  fixed'  in 
the  parish  churches.  In  many  of  these  it  was 
attached  by  a  chain  to  the  pillar,  so  that  it  might 
not  be  taken  away. 

It  is  from  this  version  that  the  Psalter  in  our 
Prayer-book,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
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Offertory   Sentences   and    Comfortable   Words  in 
the  Communion  Office  are  taken. 

Another  Bible  which  attained  to  great  popularity 
in  England  was  brought  in  from  outside.  This 
was  'the  Genevan  Bible,'  which  was  prepared, 
about  1560,  by  the  English  exiles  who  fled  to 
Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the  Marian  persecution. 
Being  smaller  and  cheaper,  it  became  very  popular, 
and  held  its  own  against  other  versions  for  some 
sixty  years.  Owing  to  its  Calvinistic  notes,  it  was 
in  high  favour  with  the  Puritans. 

The  need  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  con 
ducted  by  competent  divines,  and  published  under 
due  authority,  had  long  been  felt.  As  far  back  as 
1534  Convocation  had  petitioned  "that  the  Scrip 
tures  might  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
by  some  honest  and  learned  men,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  king,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  people 
according  to  their  learning."  This  undertaking 
had  made  but  little  progress.  Cranmer  complains 
to  Crumwell  that  the  translation  would  be  finished 
'the  day  after  doomsday.'  At  last  Archbishop 
Parker  took  the  matter  vigorously  in  hand.  Parts 
of  the  book  were  assigned  to  various  divines,  and 
as  these  were  for  the  most  part  bishops,  this  version 
is  known  as  'the  Bishops'  Bible.'  In  1568  the 
work  was  complete.  It  was  recognized  by  Con 
vocation,  who  enjoined  that  a  copy  should  be 
placed  in  the  hall  of  every  bishop's  palace,  but  it 
was  never  authorized  by  the  Crown. 

The  Hampton  Court  Conference  of  1604,  which 
proved  so  barren  in  the  results  for  which  it  was 
summoned,  had  at  least  this  important  issue,  that 
it  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  large  company  of 
scholars  who  were  to  undertake  the  revision  of  the 
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English  Bible.  No  less  than  fifty-four  were  ap 
pointed,  and  forty-seven  were  actually  engaged  in 
the  work.  The  result  of  their  long  and  arduous 
labours,  which  saw  the  light  in  1611,  is  known  as 
'the  Authorized  Version.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
never  received  any  express  authorization,  but  was 
left  to  win  its  way  into  general  use  by  its  own 
intrinsic  excellence.  But  its  admitted  superiority 
to  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  its  long  and  un 
challenged  acceptance  by  all  parts  of  the  English 
Church,  go  far  to  justify  its  claim  to  be  the  Author 
ized  Version. 

This  is  the  Bible  that  is  still  read  in  our  churches. 
Owing  to  the  purity  and  stateliness  of  its  English, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  has  permeated  all  literature, 
secular  no  less  than  religious,  and  the  veneration 
with  which  it  is  regarded,  it  still  holds  the  field 
against  all  rivals. 

In  our  own  generation  the  greater  critical  know 
ledge  that  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  original 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  dis 
covery  of  others  of  great  importance,  together  with 
the  marked  advance  in  scholarship,  seemed  to 
justify  an  attempt  to  make  a  further  revision,  which 
at  least  promised  greater  accuracy.  Two  com 
panies  of  revisers  were  accordingly  appointed  by 
Convocation  for  the  two  Testaments  in  1870.  The 
Revised  New  Testament  was  issued  in  1881,  and 
the  Old  in  1885.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  estimate 
the  value  of  this  version,  on  which  immense  pains 
and  research  have  been  expended.  So  far  'the 
Authorized  Version'  appears  to  retain  its  place, 
from  the  long  affection  with  which  it  is  regarded, 
while  'the  Revised  Version'  is  referred  to  where  it 
is  a  question  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  a  passage. 
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Its  use  lies  rather  in  being  a  Commentary  than  a 
substitute  for  its  predecessor.1 

In  all  this  the  English  Church  has  discharged 
the  office  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  land  of 
"Witness  and  Keeper  of  Holy  Writ"  (Art.  XX.). 
It  is  true  that  during  the  unsettlement  of  the 
Reformation  period  there  was  a  time  of  hesitation, 
and  even  reluctance  to  intrust  the  Scriptures  un 
reservedly  to  the  people  ;  but  the  Reform  party 
within  her  were  those  who  advocated  it  through 
out,  and  their  policy  in  the  end  prevailed.  It  was 
not  perceived  clearly  at  the  time  what  was  the  true 
use  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  never  intended  that 
each  man  should  construct  his  own  religion  out  of 
an  open  Bible.  It  was  not  so  at  the  first.  There 
was  a  "  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints," 
—before  the  New  Testament  was  committed  to 
writing.  The  New  Testament  witnesses  to  and 
regulates  that  faith,  but  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
it  did  not  create  it.  It  follows  that  the  consentient 
practice  of  the  first  Christians,  where  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  rule  of 
faith  for  later  ages.  This  rule  the  English  Church 
has  again  and  again  accepted,  and  by  this  she 
stands  or  falls. 

1  It  may  be  of  service  here  to  point  out,  that  the  headings 
of  chapters  and  of  pages,  which  are  to  be  found  in  some 
versions,  are  of  no  authority.  They  were  originally  supplied 
by  the  printers.  The  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is 
not  part  of  the  original,  but  is  merely  to  assist  reference. 
Chapters  are  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  1240,  but  the  division 
into  verses  first  appeared  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568),  though 
it  had  previously  been  adopted  in  the  unauthorized  Genevan 
Bible  (1560).  In  the  Revised  Version  paragraphs  have  been 
introduced.  Marginal  references  are  of  no  authority,  and 
must  be  accepted  in  each  case  for  what  they  are  worth. 
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Not,  then,  in  order  that  every  individual  may 
recast  for  himself  the  Catholic  Faith,  has  the  Church 
provided  an  English  Bible,1  but  that  each  soul 
committed  to  her  charge  may  be  able  to  "  live  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God,"  and  may  know  those  Holy  Scriptures  which 
are  able  to  make  it  wise  unto  salvation  (Matt.  iv.  4  ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Religion  was  fixed  and  final  before  that  soul 
came  into  the  world.  The  Faith  is  that  good  thing 
committed  to  the  trust  of  each  generation,  to  be 
"  kept  whole  and  undcfilcd,"  and  then  by  them 
committed  to  those  that  come  after  (i  Tim.  vi.  20 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  2).  It  is  not  given  to  any  to  tamper 
with  this. 

But  besides  religion,  there  is  piety,  the  devotional 
life  of  each  soul,  and  for  this  the  Word  of  God 
is  essential.  Each  must  receive  with  meekness  the 
engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  his  soul 
(James  i.  21). 

This  is  the  inestimable  benefit  which  the  English 
Church  was  employed  by  God  to  place  within  reach 
of  the  English  people.  It  is  her  translation  which 
has  been  accepted  unreservedly  by  all  the  various 
sections  of  English  Christianity,  who  love  it  with  a 
love  equal  to  that  of  her  own  children.  This  is  the 
bond,  and  it  is  no  slight  one,  that  still  binds  together, 
and  will  surely,  in  God's  good  time,  cause  all  who 
confess  His  Holy  Name  to  agree  in  the  truth  of 
His  Holy  Word,  and  to  live  in  unity  and  godly  love. 

1  "  The  proximate  rule  of  faith  must  always  be  to  every 
individual  the  current  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  this  should 
be  really  though  reverently  verified  by  the  learned  at  the 
tribunal  of  history,  and  by  all  the  faithful  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures."— Rev.  C.  Gore. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   BOOK   OF   COMMON    PRAYER. 

IT  will  be  remembered,  that  when  Augustine 
landed  on  our  shores  in  597  A.D.,  he  found  not 
an  entirely  heathen  land,  as  perhaps  Gregory  had 
led  him  to  expect,  but  a  British  Church,  with  an 
archbishop  and  seven  bishops — a  Church  which 
between  two  and  three  centuries  before  had  sent 
its  representatives  to  Provincial  Councils  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Aries  (314)  and  Ariminum 
(359)-  This  Church  had  its  Liturgy,  as  it  had  its 
distinctive  rites  and  usages.  How  should  he  deal 
with  this  matter?  He  had  observed  that  a  similar 
diversity  existed  in  the  Gallican  Church  as  he 
passed  through  on  his  way  to  England.  On  this 
point  he  sought  direction  from  Rome.  "  Whereas 
the  faith  is  one,  why  are  the  customs  of  the 
Churches  diverse  ?  And  why  is  there  one  custom 
of  Holy  Communion  observed  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  and  another  in  the  Church  of  Gaul  ? " 
Knowing  what  we  do  of  Augustine's  character,  it 
was  evidently  a  bid  for  a  rule  of  rigid  uniformity. 

But  the  answer  of  Gregory  is  full  of  wisdom : 
"If  thou  hast  found  anything  that  would  better 
please  Almighty  God,  either  in  the  Roman  or 
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in  the  Gallican,  or  in  any  other  Church,  thou 
shouldest  carefully  select  that ;  and  thou  shouldest 
teach  in  the  Church  of  the  Angles,  which  is  as  yet 
young  in  the  faith,  whatsoever  thou  hast  been  able 
to  collect  from  the  many  Churches.  For  things 
are  not  to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  places,  but 
places  for  the  sake  of  good  things.  Select  there 
fore  from  each  Church  those  things  that  are  pious, 
religious,  and  rightful/' 

The  original  British  Liturgy,  derived  probably 
from  Ephesine  sources,  through  the  Gallican  Church, 
with  such  modifications  as  Augustine  was  able  to 
carry,  would  be  the  original  groundwork  of  a  number 
of  Service-books  which  prevailed  in  England  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  These  were  known 
as  '  Uses,'  because  they  were  in  use  in  the  several 
dioceses,  having  grown  up  under  the  direction  of 
successive  bishops.  The  more  important  of  these 
were  the  Uses  of  York,  Sarum,  Hereford,  Exeter, 
Lincoln,  Bangor,  and  Aberdeen,  most  of  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer-book. 

But  that  which  was  most  prevalent  in  England 
was  the  Sarum  Use,  which  was  drawn  up  about 
1085,  by  Us'mund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  This 
Service-book  was  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  south,  and  even  on 
the  Continent. 

This  led  to  its  adoption  as  the  basis  of  the 
Reformed  Prayer-book.  The  changes  that  came 
gradually  were  the  substitution  of  English  for 
Latin  in  the  prayers,  which  followed  almost  as  a 
necessary  consequence  upon  the  new  custom  of 
reading  the  Bible  in  English  in  the  public  service 
of  the  Church  (1543).  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  process  of  excision  of  all  that  was  distinctively 
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Roman  as  opposed  to  Catholic,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the 
intercession  of  the  saints. 

When,  therefore,  the  First  Prayer-book  of  King 
Edward  VI.  was  put  forth  in  1549,  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  new  book.  Its  materials  were  the  old 
Service-books  of  the  English  Church,  and  there 
was  a  careful  observance  of  the  order  of  the  several 
elements  or  parts  of  the  earlier  services,  of  which 
large  portions  were  translated.1 

On  this  account  it  met  with  the  more  ready 
acceptance.  The  Anglican  school  would  naturally 
value  what  was  historically  a  part  of  the  national 
heritage.  The  Romanizing  party  could  conform 
to  it  "  as  containing  the  primitive  elements  of 
Christian  worship."  2 

It  is  often  asked,  What  was  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  reformers  in  the  composition  of  our  Prayer- 
book  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cranmer,  and 
those  that  were  associated  with  him  in  its  prepara 
tion,  had  before  them  what  is  known  as  The  Con 
sultation  of  Hermann,  the  Prince  Archbishop  of 

1  The  message  to  the  Devonshire  insurgents  asserts  this  : — 
"  It  seemeth  to  you  a  new  service,  and  indeed  is  none  other 
but  the  old ;  the  self-same  words  in  English  which  were  in 
Latin,  saving    a   few    things    taken   out." — Proctor,   p.  29. 
In   like   manner    Cranmer   undertook   to  prove    "that   the 
Order  of  the  Church  of  England,  set  out  by  authority  of 
Edward  VI.,  was  the  same  that  had  been  used  in  the  Church 
for  fifteen  hundred   years  past." — Bishop    Jeremy  Taylor, 
Works,  vii.  292. 

2  Its  close  affinity  to  the  Sarum  Use  would  secure  for  it 
a  large   measure   of  acceptance  with   the    Romanist  party 
within  the  Church.     It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  Use 
was  followed  by  the  English  Roman  Catholics  till  about  a 
century  and  a    half  ago,  when  the    Roman    Breviary  and 
Missal  superseded  it. — Evan  Daniel,  Prayer-book,  p.  14. 
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Cologne,  That  prelate  had  directed  Melnncthon 
and  Buccr  to  draw  up  a  form  of  service  for  his 
subjects,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  taken  as 
their  model  one  that  Luther  had  composed  in  1543 
for  Brandenburg  and  Nuremburg.  So  that  the  * 
influence  of  Luther  is  traceable  in  the  Exhortations 
in  the  Communion  Office,  in  portions  of  the  Office 
for  the  Baptism  cf  Infants,  and  more  markedly  in 
certain  clauses  of  the  Litany. 

This  was  the  utmost  extent  of  foreign  influence, 
for  while  it  is  true  that  Peter  Martyr  and  Martin 
Buccr  occupied  at  this  time  the  Divinity  chairs  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  names  of  neither  of 
them  appear  among  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  nor  would  they  seem  to  have  had  any  hand 
in  its  composition  or  subsequent  revision.  Of 
Calvin  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  "no  part  of  our 
formularies  can  be  traced  to  his  influence."  l 

It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  First 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  was  viewed  with  dis 
satisfaction  by  the  Continental  reformers  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  England,  and  by  the  extreme  party 
in  the  English  Church,  who  sympathized  with  them. 
These  had  the  ear  of  the  young  king,  and  he  was 
induced  to  sanction  a  revision  in  a  Puritanical 
direction  ;  and  what  is  known  as  the  Second  Prayer- 
book  of  Edward  VI.  was  issued  in  1552.  At  the 
same  time,  it  emphatically  disavowed  any  con 
demnation  of  the  First  Book.  The  Act  of  Uni 
formity  that  accompanied  the  Second  Book  de 
scribed  the  First  as  "  a  very  godly  order — agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  primitive  Church." 
The  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  and  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  led  to  the  immediate  suppression 

1  Proctor  on  the  Prayer-book,  p.  48. 
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of  this  Prayer-book,  probably  before  it  had  come 
into  general  use. 

Soon  after  Elizabeth  had  ascended  the  throne 
(1558)  the  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. 
was  restored,  with  some  modifications  of  a  conserv 
ative  tendency.  This  Service-book  was  accepted 
by  the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy.  Only 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  out  of  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  preferred  to  resign  their  benefices 
rather  than  use  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Puritan  school  resented 
the  little  consideration  shown  for  the  strictures 
passed  by  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  reformers  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  more  violent 
seceded,  but  others  bided  their  time.  An  oppor 
tunity  seemed  to  present  itself  when  James  I.,  who 
had  received  a  Presbyterian  training,  ascended  the 
English  throne  in  1603.  The  presentation  of  their 
demands  for  revision  was  made  in  the  so-called 
'Millenary  Petition,'  which  purported  to  contain 
not  less  than  one  thousand  signatures,  though,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  fell  short  of  eight  hundred.  The 
king,  who  had  a  leaning  to  theological  controversy, 
called  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court  in  1604,  at 
which  a  discussion  was  held  before  him  by  repre 
sentative  divines  of  both  sides.  It  was  soon 
apparent  to  which  side  the  sympathies  of  the  king 
inclined,  and  he  indulged  in  several  witticisms  at 
the  expense  of  the  Puritans.  No  doubt  their 
objections  were  sometimes  frivolous  and  captious, 
as  when  they  took  exception  to  the  term  '  worship ' 
being  applied  to  the  wife  in  the  Marriage  Service. 
Of  course  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  meant  no  more 
than  honour,  and  was  used  then,  as  now,  in  reference 
to  civil  magistrates,  who  were  styled  *  his  worship,' 
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or  '  the  most  worshipful.'  The  king  playfully  re 
marked  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  Puritans, 
11  Many  a  man  speaks  of  Robin  Hood  who  never 
shot  with  his  bow.  If  you  had  a  good  wife  your 
self,  you  would  think  all  the  honour  and  worship 
you  could  do  to  her  well  bestowed." 

After  three  days  the  Conference  was  dissolved, 
as  it  was  apparent,  from  the  temper  of  the  Puritan 
divines,  that  no  agreement  could  be  expected.  Lord 
Bacon,  notwithstanding  his  Puritan  sympathies, 
severely  remarked  of  them,  that  "  they  lacked  but 
two  things— the  one  being  learning,  and  the  other 
love."  The  result  of  the  Conference  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows — one  or  two  verbal  altera 
tions,  the  addition  of  the  Occasional  Prayers,  and 
the  last  part  of  the  Catechism  on  the  Sacra 
ments,  the  authorship  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Overall. 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  the  use  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  proscribed  in  public  (Jan. 
1645),  and  soon  after  (Aug.)  in  private.  "It  was 
a  crime  in  a  child,"  says  Macaulay,  "  to  read  by  the 
bedside  of  a  sick  parent  one  of  those  beautiful 
Collects  which  had  soothed  the  griefs  of  forty 
generations  of  Christians." 

The  Restoration  brought  it  back  into  use,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Presbyterians.  So  great 
was  the  desire  for  it  in  the  nation,  that  within  nine 
months  three  editions  were  called  for.  The  resist 
ance  of  the  Puritans  continuing,  resort  was  once 
more  had  to  a  conference  of  divines  (1661).  Its 
sittings  were  held  in  the  lodgings  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  at  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  The  demands,  however,  of  the 
Puritans  were  excessive,  and  went  beyond  revision, 
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they  would  have  effaced  the  identity  of  the  Book. 
The  Savoy  Conference  could  only  report  to  Charles 
II.  that  "  all  were  agreed  that  unity  and  peace  were 
ends  to  be  desired,  but  as  to  the  means,  they  could 
not  come  to  any  harmony." 

In  the  same  year  the  Book  was  referred  to  Convo 
cation  for  careful  revision.  As  might  be  expected 
after  the  recent  failure,  the  alterations  that  were 
adopted  were  not  made  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
the  Puritans,  but  rather  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
character  of  the  Church  Service.  The  Book  as 
amended  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  having 
been  confirmed,  an  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed, 
which  received  the  royal  assent  on  May  19,  1662. 
"  Great  pains,"  says  Mr.  Proctor,  "  were  taken  with 
this  revision  ;  about  six  hundred  alterations  of 
every  kind  were  made."  It  represents  the  final  form 
assumed  by  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
except  in  respect  of  certain  occasional  Offices,  and 
the  Lectionary,  which  was  recast  in  1879. 

This  in  outline  is  the  story  of  the  English 
Prayer-book,  which  with  a  few  modifications  is  to 
be  found  in  the  other  Churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion. 

Its  pre-eminent  merit  is,  that,  under  God's  overrul 
ing  providence,  notwithstanding  all  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  passed,  it  has  never  lost  its 
Catholicity.  In  the  arrangement  and  proportion 
of  its  several  parts,  as  well  as  in  actual  material,  it 
is  one  with  the  primitive  Liturgies  of  Christ's  Church. 
There  is  the  quarry  out  of  which  it  was  hewn. 
And  yet  it  is  as  gold  that  has  been  passed  seven 
times  through  the  fire  ;  the  dross  of  merely  mediaeval 
and  foreign  accretion  has  been  got  rid  of. 

Ihis  claim  of  Catholicity  is  stamped  upon  the 
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Book  itself.  First,  on  the  title-page,  which  speaks 
of  the  "  administration  of  tJie  Sacraments,  and  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church"  and  then  pro 
ceeds  to  specify,  "  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Church 
of  England"  The  distinction  is  intentional  between 
that  which  belongs  to  the  Universal  Church,  such 
as  the  Sacraments,  &c.,  and  that  which  falls  within 
the  province  of  a  particular  Church,  the  mode  of 
their  administration.  It  had  appeared  in  the  First 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  (1549),  but  had  been 
omitted  in  his  second  (1552).  It  was  restored  in 
the  final  revision  of  1661. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Calendar.  It  underwent 
revision  at  the  Reformation  period.  Purely  Roman 
and  mediaeval  saints'  days  were  expunged.  If  some 
were  subsequently  restored,  it  was  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  owing  to  fairs  being  held  on 
such  days,  or  the  writs  that  were  issued  by  the 
Courts  of  Justice  then  falling  due,  or  because  they 
were  associated  with  the  festivities  of  certain  handi 
crafts.  But  for  the  rest,  the  names  of  Scriptural 
saints  were  retained,  and  also  the  great  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  together  with  the  martyrs  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  Then  come  saints  associated  with 
the  National  Church,  and  finally  certain  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  the 
planting  of  the  Church  in  England  from  that 
source. 

But  the  evidence  of  Catholicity  to  be  found  in 
the  prayers  themselves  is  the  strongest,  on  the 
principle  of  lex  orandi,  lex  credendi.  Not  only  does 
the  English  Church  claim  to  be  Catholic  when  she 
recites  that  clause  in  the  Creeds  and  the  Te  Dcum 
("the  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth 
acknowledge  Thee  "y,  but  also  in  the  Litany,  where 
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we  pray  "that  it  may  please  Thee  to  rule  and 
govern  Thy  Holy  Church  Universal  (Catkolicam) 
in  the  right  way."  Again,  in  the  Ember  Collect, 
"  Who  hast  purchased  to  Thyself  an  Universal 
Church  by  the  precious  blood  of  Thy  dear  Son  ; " 
in  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  "  Inspire 
continually  the  Universal  Church  with  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  unity,  and  concord."  The  Prayer  for  all 
Conditions  of  Men  includes  "  the  good  estate  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  In  the  Bidding  Prayer  before 
sermons  (canon  55)  supplication  is  made  for  Christ's 
Holy  Catholic  Church. 

On  these  grounds  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  met  with  an  acceptance  such  as  no 
other  Service-book  has  received.  Even  in  a  time 
of  heated  discussion,  the  Romanist  Bishop  Gardiner 
could  not  withhold  his  acceptance.  He  said  "  he 
had  deliberately  considered  of  all  the  Offices  con 
tained  in  the  Common  Prayer-book,  and  all  the 
several  branches  of  it,  that  though  he  could  not 
have  made  it  in  that  manner  had  the  matter  been 
referred  unto  him,  yet  he  found  such  things  therein 
as  did  very  well  satisfy  his  conscience,  and  there 
fore  that  he  would  not  only  execute  it  in  his  own 
person,  but  cause  the  same  to  be  officiated  by  all 
those  of  his  diocese." x  The  Papists  generally  quietly 
accepted  it  after  the  revision  of  1559.  We  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  1607,  that 
the  Pope  "before  the  time  of  his  excommunication 
against  Queen  Elizabeth  denounced,  sent  his  letter 
unto  her  Majesty,  in  which  he  did  allow  the  Bible, 
and  Book  of  Divine  Service,  as  it  is  now  used  among 
us,  to  be  authentic,  and  not  repugnant  to  truth. 
But  that  therein  was  contained  enough  necessary 
1  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  xxx,  note. 
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to  salvation,  though  there  was  not  in  it  so  much 
as  might  conveniently  be,  and  that  he  would  also 
allow  it  unto  us,  without  changing  any  part ;  so  as 
her  Majesty  would  acknowledge  to  receive  it  from 
the  Pope,  and  by  his  allowance  ;  which  her  Majesty 
denying  to  do,  she  was  then  presently  by  the  same 
Pope  excommunicated.  And  this  is  the  truth  con 
cerning  Pope  Pius  Quartus,  as  I  have  faith  in  God 
and  men.  I  have  oftentimes  heard  it  avowed  by 
the  late  queen  in  her  own  words  ;  and  I  have  con 
ferred  with  some  lords  that  were  of  the  greatest 
reckoning  in  the  State,  who  had  seen  and  read  the 
letter  which  the  Pope  sent  to  that  effect,  as 
have  been  by  me  specified.  And  this  upon  my 
credit,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  is  most  true."  l 

And  so,  too,  when  we  turn  to  the  Puritans,  we 
find  much  to  encourage  us.  Baxter  declared  of  the 
doctrinal  pnrt  that  he  could  accept  it  all.'2  And 
if  the  partisans  of  this  school  had  a  decided  pre 
ference  for  extemporary  prayer,  as  in  their  view 
more  spiritual,  yet  an  unconscious  testimony  to 
the  spirituality  of  the  Church's  Liturgy  has  ere 
now  been  wrung  from  them.  It  is  recorded  that 
Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Bull  would,  in  common 
with  other  clergy,  recite  the  prayers  by  heart  when 
the  Prayer-book  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the 
Parliament  in  1645,  "and  his  manner  of  performing 
the  public  service  was  "  such,  "  that  they  who  were 
most  prejudiced  against  the  Liturgy  did  not  scruple 
to  commend  Mr.  Bull  as  a  person  that  prayed  by 
the  Spirit,  though  at  the  same  time  they  railed  at 
the  Ccmmon  Prayer  as  a  beggarly  element,  and 
as  a  carnal  performance."  On  another  occasion  he 

1  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  xxxv. 
2  Perry,  English  Church  History,  ii.  487. 
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baptized  the  child  of  a  Dissenter,  using  for  that 
purpose  the  Office  of  the  Church  from  memory. 
"  The  father  of  the  child  returned  him  a  great 
many  thanks,  intimating  at  the  same  time  with 
how  much  greater  edification  they  prayed  who 
entirely  depended  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  for  His 
assistance  in  their  extempore  effusion,  than  those 
did  who  tied  themselves  up  to  premeditated  forms ; 
and  that  if  he  had  not  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  that  badge  of  Popery,  as  he  called  it,  nobody 
could  have  formed  the  least  objection  against  his 
excellent  prayers.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bull,  hoping 
to  recover  him  from  his  ill-grounded  prejudices, 
showed  him  the  Office  of  Baptism  in  the  Liturgy, 
wherein  was  contained  every  prayer  which  he  had 
offered  up  to  God  on  that  occasion  ;  which,  with 
further  arguments  that  he  then  urged,  so  effectually 
wrought  upon  the  good  man  and  his  whole  family, 
that  they  always  after  that  time  frequented  the 
parish  church,  and  never  more  absented  themselves 
from  Mr.  Bull's  communion." 1 

To  these  testimonies  others  from  more  recent 
times  might  be  added.  Our  hearts  will  go  with 
John  Wesley's  declaration,  "  I  hold  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England;  I  love  her  Liturgy" 
(1789) ;  and  that  entry  in  his  journal  when  visiting 
Scotland  in  1779,  "I  attended  the  Church  of 
England  service  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  the 
Kirk  in  the  afternoon.  Truly  '  no  man,  having 
drank  old  wine,  straightway  desireth  new/  How 
dull  and  dry  did  the  latter  appear  to  me,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  former." 2 

One  other  will  suffice  as  a  sample  of  the  way  in 

1  Nelson's  Life  of  Bull,  p.  31. 
2  D.  Urlin's  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  320, 178. 
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which  many  outside  her  Communion  regard  the 
Church's  Liturgy.  "  There  is  no  book,  excepting 
the  Bible,"  writes  a  Congregationalist  minister  of 
our  own  time,  "  from  which  I  have  derived  so  much 
benefit  as  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
seems  to  me,  perhaps,  the  very  gravest  of  the  mis 
fortunes  almost  inseparable  from  my  position  as  a 
Dissenter,  that  I  am  unable  to  make  constant  use 
of  it  in  public  worship.  Yet,  perhaps,  this  misfor 
tune  should  hardly  be  called  inseparable  from  the 
position  of  a  Dissenter.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  belongs  to  every  Englishman.  It  is  still  the 
test  of  orthodoxy,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  book  to  preserve  the  majority  of  sober-minded 
men  from  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  fanaticism 
on  the  other."  l 

These  high  encomiums  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  not  alone  the  pervading 
Scriptural  tone  of  the  book,  but  that  it  has  been 
estimated  that  "  above  two-thirds  of  the  Daily 
Service  of  the  Church  consists  of  extracts  from 
Scripture."  2 

This  is  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  occupies  a  place,  after  the  Bible,  such  as  no  other 
book  has  attained  to.  If  ever  a  divided  Christendom 
is  to  be  reunited,  it  would  seem  as  though  this  book 
must,  in  God's  providence,  be  destined  to  play  an 
important  part.  It  occupies  a  central  position 
among  the  jarring  creeds ;  all  have  sympathies 
with  it,  all  find  there  the  great  truths  they  hold  in 
common.  And  with  the  historic  past  its  links  arc 
still  unbroken. 

1  Rev.  W.  Kirkiss,  LL.B.,  Principal  of  the  Independent 
College,  Hackney. 

2  Sadler,  Church  Doctrine — Bible  Truth,  p.  24. 
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If  so,  no  rash  hand  must  be  laid  upon  it,  or  these 
great  possibilities  may  be  rudely  shattered.  We 
received  this  '  form  of  sound  words '  as  an  inherit 
ance  from  God  through  our  fathers,  and  we  must 
hand  it  down  to  those  that  come  after,  as  a  trust 
committed  to  our  keeping. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE   RISE  OF   PURITANISM. 

• 

THE  Church  of  England  came  staggering  out  of 
the  struggle  with  Rome.  Englishmen  could  not 
forget  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  of  Oxford ;  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  1572;  the  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  in  1588;  the  periodical  risings 
and  plottings  of  the  Romanists  in  this  land,  which 
culminated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605.  What 
wonder  that  with  many  the  conviction  gained 
ground,  that  "the  further  from  Rome  the  nearer 
the  truth."  It  was  a  time  of  violent  reaction.  Just 
escaped  from  such  dangers,  men  started  aside  like 
a  broken  bow. 

The  feeling  of  the  country  set  for  a  season 
strongly  in  this  direction.  It  was  not  therefore  a 
time  favourable  for  a  calm  and  dispassionate  review 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Reformation,  and 
much  is  due  to  the  firmness  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Archbishops  Parker  and  Whitgift  at  this 
juncture.  The  Marian  exiles  had  returned  from 
the  Continent,  where  they  had  received  generous 
hospitality  from  Calvin  at  Geneva,  and  Bullinger 
at  Zurich.  It  accounts  for  the  strong  cast  given 
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to  their  opinions  by  this  school  of  reformers.  As 
it  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  Reformation 
in  those  lands  was  destructive,  whereas  in  England 
it  had  hitherto  proceeded  on  conservative  lines. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  there  should  be  found  two  divergent  parties 
within  the  Church.  There  were  those  who  sought 
carefully  to  preserve  all  that  was  primitive  and 
Catholic  in  the  faith  ;  and  there  were  others  who 
treated  what  had  been  done  as  half  measures,  and 
looked  upon  the  English  Reformation  as  lament 
ably  incomplete.  These  last  were  known  as 
'  Puritans.' 

There  was  much  to  secure  popular  acceptance 
for  their  views.  To  begin,  there  was  a  great  dread 
of  unchurching  the  reformed  communions  on  the 
Continent,  who  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  same 
struggle  with  Rome.  And  yet  the  widening  chasm 
between  the  English  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies  on  the  other, 
was  tending  to  this  result.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  seeing  how  opposed  were  the  essential 
principles  on  either  side. 

The  foreign  Protestants  and  their  sympathizers, 
the  Puritans  in  England,  claimed  to  construct  the 
faith  afresh  out  of  an  open  Bible.  Their  view 
was  afterwards  formulated  in  the  well-known  dictum 
of  Chillingworth,  "the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  There  was  a  sim 
plicity  and  directness  in  this  view  which  appealed 
to  the  common  people,  who  now  everywhere  had 
access  to  the  Scriptures.  They  did  not  foresee  as 
yet  into  what  endless  diversity  of  teaching  it  would 
lead  them.  Nor  did  they  reflect  that  "only  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture  is  Scripture,"  "  a  false  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  Bible,  but  a 
corruption  of  it."  l 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Catholic  school 
recognized  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  "the 
faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints"  (Jude  3) ; 
that  the  Church's  faith  and  practice  were  already 
in  existence  when  what  is  known  as  '  the  New 
Testament'  was  committed  to  writing.  These 
Scriptures,  therefore,  do  not  create  the  faith,  they 
witness  to  it.  The  most  trustworthy  commentary 
on  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture  is  the  consen 
tient  belief  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.2 
According  to  the  Canon  of  Waterland,  "  If  what 
appears  probably  to  be  taught  in  Scripture,  appears 
certainly  to  have  been  taught  in  the  primitive  and 
Catholic  Church,  such  probability,  so  strengthened, 
carries  with  it  the  force  of  demonstration." 

This  will  account  for  the  divergent  views  of  these 
two  schools  of  thought  within  the  Church.  The 

1  Bishop  Chr.  Wordsworth. 

2  "  To  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures  aright  is  to  under 
stand  them  as  the  primitive  Church  did." — Bishop  Wilson. 

"How  are  we  to  determine  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the 
Word  and  Will  of  Christ  ?  We  answer — By  the  witness 
of  the  early  Church, — of  the  undivided  Church, — of  those 
who  lived  nearest  to  our  Lord, — of  those  who  had  not  lost 
any  of  the  grace  of  spiritual  insight  by  division,  and  who 
were,  reasonably  speaking,  the  most  likely  to  know  what  the 
mind  of  Christ  was,  and  how  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  be 
understood." — The  Presence  and  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Bishop  Webb,  p.  171. 

"There  are  two  trustworthy  witnesses  which  tell  us  what 
is  the  Christian  religion — the  Bible  and  Church  history. 
The  Bible  gives  us  the  first  inspired  statement  of  the  facts  ; 
Church  history  tells  us  how  those  facts  were  understood  by 
the  earliest  Christians,  who  were  taught  by  the  Apostles 
and  men  who  knew  the  Apostles."  —  Littledale,  Plain 
Reasons,  c.  vii. 
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foreign  school  insisted  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
must  necessarily  be  pure  in  all  its  members — hence 
their  name  of  Puritans.  It  followed  that  entrance 
into  such  a  Church  was  at  conversion  rather  than, 
as  the  Church  taught,  at  baptism.  This  teaching 
was  favoured  by  the  untenable  ground  which  some 
had  taken  up  in  the  controversy  with  Rome.  They 
had  met  the  charge  of  schism  by  asserting  that  it 
was  an  invisible  Church — one  known  only  to  God 
— of  which  the  Scriptures  spoke,  and  from  tJiis  they 
had  not  fallen  away.  But  the  Scriptures  know 
nothing  of  such  a  Church.  On  the  contrary,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  which  the  promises  were  made, 
has  its  bad  and  good,  its  wise  and  foolish,  its 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  also  of  wood  and 
earth,  its  '  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel/  and 
*  prodigal  sons.'  The  tares,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  not  to  be  rooted  up  from  among  the  wheat, 
but  both  were  to  grow  together  till  the  harvest. 

The  conflict  of  principle  was  so  great  that  very 
little  served  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  Great 
irregularity  and  disorder  prevailed  in  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Service.  This  induced  the  Queen,  in 
1 566,  to  urge  the  Primate  to  take  vigorous  measures. 
Archbishop  Parker  accordingly  put  forth  what  are 
known  as  '  the  Advertisements,'  which  enjoined  on 
the  clergy  a  distinctive  dress  in  the  conduct  of 
public  worship  and  the  ministration  of  the  Sacra 
ments.  On  the  part  of  the  Puritan  clergy  there 
was  great  resistance.  The  more  moderate  were 
content  to  remain  within  the  Church,  discharging 
such  part  of  their  ministry,  in  private  houses  and 
elsewhere,  as  their  conscience  would  allow  them. 
These  were  known  as  Non-conformists.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  Non-conformist  was  not  a  separatist. 
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There  were  not  a  few  who  would  describe  them 
selves  as  '  Non-conformist  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England.'  They  recoiled,  at  this  time,  from  the 
sin  of  schism.  In  this  they  were  supported  by 
leading  reformers  abroad — Beza  at  Geneva,  Bui- 
linger  at  Zurich,  as  well  as  Knox  in  Scotland. 
Beza  wrote,  ''We  do  not  think  the  matters  of  so 
great  moment,  that  therefore  the  pastors  should 
leave  their  ministry  rather  than  take  up  these 
garments,  or  that  the  flocks  should  omit  the  public 
food  rather  than  hear  pastors  so  clothed." 

The  more  violent  and  headstrong,  however, 
seceded.  They  no  doubt  perceived  that  the  ques 
tions  at  issue  lay  deeper  than  the  mere  matter  of 
clerical  vestments,  and  that  with  their  extreme 
principles  there  was  no  foothold  for  them  within  a 
Church  that  set  store  by  its  historic  continuity  in 
faith  and  order.  Here,  then,  we  come  upon  the 
first  schism  (1568).  The  main  body  of  the  seceders 
were  styled  '  Brovvnists,'  after  their  founder,  one 
Robert  Browne,  a  clergyman.  Later  on  they  were 
known  as  *  Independents,'  a  name  that  comes 
prominently  before  us  at  a  subsequent  stage  of 
English  history.  It  expressed  their  leading  tenet, 
that  every  congregation  by  itself  constitutes  an 
independent  Church.  The  same  idea  is  embodied 
in  their  modern  name  of*  Congregationalists.' 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  large  party  in  the 
State  that  was  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with 
Puritan  views.  The  lower  orders  had  in  previous 
reigns  been  leavened  with  Lollardism.  There  were 
not  a  few  in  Parliament  who  would  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  sectarians.  But  for  the  time  the 
Puritans  alienated  sympathy  from  themselves  by 
the  blasphemous  and  seditious  pamphlets,  known 
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as  the  Mar-prelate  libels,  which  they  now  began 
to  issue.1  One  of  the  authors  of  these,  John  Penry, 
after  having  been  once  pardoned  at  the  intercession 
of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  was  executed,  together 
with  Henry  Barrow  and  John  Greenwood,  in  1593. 
Ten  years  previously  two  other  Brownists,  Thacker 
and  Copping,  had  been  condemned  to  death.  It 
has  suited  the  purpose  of  Dissenting  writers  to 
claim  these  five  men  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  "  sacrificed 
by  a  bloodthirsty  Protestant  hierarchy."  2  But  as 
a  simple  matter  of  fact,  their  offence  was  political, 
not  religious  ;  treason,  not  heresy  ;  they  were  sent 
to  the  gallows,  not  to  the  stake.  Yet  when  this 
explanation  has  been  made,  we  can  but  remember 
the  influence  that  might  have  been  exerted  to  save 
them.  We  must  therefore  qualify  the  admission, 
"  This  indeed  was  the  doing  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  queen,  and  not  of  the  bishops,"  by  adding, 
"  Still  these  latter  are  in  a  measure  responsible,  as 
an  influential  part  of  the  governing  body  which 
was  guilty  of  such  excesses." 3 

Parliament  now  passed  a  rigid  Act  (1593)  com- 

1  Heylin   thus    summarizes   the   language   used   in   these 
pamphlets: — "They  could  find  no  other  title  for  the  Arch 
bishop   than  Beelzebub  of  Canterbury,   Pope  of  Lambeth, 
the  Canterbury  Caiaphas,  Esau,  a  monstrous  anti-Christ,  a 
most  bloody  opposer  of  God's  saints,  a  very  anti-Christian 
beast,  most  bloody  tyrant.     The  bishops  are  described  as 
unlawful,  unnatural,  false  and   bastardly  governors  of  the 
Church,  the  ordinances  of  the  devil,  petty  popes,  petty  anti- 
Christs,  incarnate  devils,  cogging  cozening  knaves,  who  lie 
like  dogs/'  and  so  on.     (See  Perry,  English  Church  History, 

ii-  333-) 

2  H anbury's  Memorials  of  Independents,  i.  63  ;  cf.  Curteis, 
Bainpton  Lectures,  p.  75. 

3  Perry,  History  of  Church  of  England,  i.  12. 
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polling  conformity,  on  pain  of  banishment.  This 
led  to  a  number  of  Puritans  leaving  the  country. 
They  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  they  were  free 
to  follow  their  own  form  of  worship.  After  a  time, 
on  that  country  being  threatened  by  a  \var  with 
Spain,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  America, 
which  was  in  process  of  being  colonized  from 
England.  In  1619  they  received  a  patent  from 
the  Northern  Virginia  Company,  whose  affairs  at 
this  time  were  administered  by  such  staunch 
Churchmen  as  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  and  John  and 
Nicholas  Ferrar.  They  embarked  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
reached  Cape  Cod  in  November,  1620.  This  was 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  the  first  Puritan  settlement 
of  New  England. 

But  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Puritanism  at  home. 
On  the  accession  of  James  I.  in  1603,  the  Puritan 
party  within  the  Church  seem  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  king,  having  been  brought  up 
amongst  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  would  be  favour 
ably  disposed  to  their  views.  They  accordingly 
drew  up  a  manifesto,  known  as  the  Millenary 
Petition,  from  its  containing  the  words,  "  We,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  one  thousand  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects  and  ministers,"  though,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  actual  number  of  signatories  was  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty.  They  asked  that  the 
Church  Service  might  be  modified  in  such  matters 
as  the  use  of  the  cross  in  Baptism,  the  observance 
of  Confirmation,  and  the  vestments  of  the  clergy. 
In  other  respects  they  petitioned  for  some  salutary 
discipline  in  the  matter  of  pluralities  and  non- 
residence  of  the  clergy.  The  king  replied  by  a 
proclamation  summoning  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 

L    2 
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ference  (1604),  at  which  the  matters  in  dispute  were 
debated  by  divines  on  both  sides.  In  the  result, 
a  few  slight  modifications  were  made  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  and  some  Collects  for  special  occasions  were 
added.  This,  it  is  needless  to  say,  did  not  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  the  petitioners. 

The  next  step  on  the  part  of  Bancroft,  who  had 
succeeded  Whitgift  as  archbishop,  was  to  rigidly 
enforce  discipline  against  the  Puritans.  He  imposed 
a  new  subscription  test  on  the  clergy,  to  be  made 
ex  animo.  In  default  they  were  to  quit  their 
benefices.  Several  were  deprived ;  according  to 
the  Puritan  account  three  hundred,  though  the 
Archbishop  put  the  number  as  low  as  forty-nine. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  two  estimates,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  Archbishop's  return  takes  no 
account  of  a  number  of  ministers  who  voluntarily 
left  the  country,  and  joined  the  Brownists  in 
Holland. 

In  looking  back  upon  this  period  of  unsettlement, 
we  see  that  the  symmetry  of  the  Reformed  Faith 
had  been  secured.  In  previous  reigns,  it  had  been 
carefully  defined  on  the  side  next  Rome.  Now  it 
received  its  due  limitations  on  the  opposite  quarter. 
Assailed  by  every  kind  of  criticism,  it  emerged  from 
the  ordeal  harmonious  and  duly  proportioned.  In 
all  this,  though  at  times  there  was  impatience  and 
harshness  on  the  part  of  rulers  both  in  Church  and 
State,  we  may  trace  the  overruling  Hand  of  God. 
It  was  a  period  of  great  divines  such  as  Richard 
Hooker,  Bilson,  Field,  Overall,  and  Andrewes,  who 
were  raised  up  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Church. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  English  Church  should 
pass  through  such  fires,  if  it  was  to  be  strong  for 
the  work  which  God  had  in  store  for  it.  The 
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primitive  Church  had  passed  through  such  a  time 
of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  and  to  this  we  owe  the 
priceless  inheritance  of  its  Creeds.  In  like  manner, 
the  Church  of  this  land  was  led  to  take  up  a  strong 
position,  such  as  would  be  unassailable  in  time  to 
come.  Her  Service-book  received  some  emenda 
tions,  and^  the  Catechism  was  added  at  this  time. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  easily  it  might  have 
been  other  than  it  was,  at  a  period  when  men's 
passions  were  violently  stirred,  the  result  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  mere  human  agency.  "All  men 
that  see  it  shall  say,  This  hath  God  done,  for  they 
shall  perceive  that  it  is  His  work  "  (Ps.  Ixiv.  9). 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE   CHURCH   AND   THE   REBELLION. 

A  TIME  of  great  tribulation  was  in  store  for  the 
Church.  It  was  well  for  her  that  she  had  come  to 
a, clear  conception  of  her  Catholic  position,  and 
that  her  hold  on  primitive  truth  was  assured,  before 
her  trial  came.  In  this  we  can  but  trace  His  order 
ing  Who  "hath  determined  the  times  before  ap 
pointed."  Had  it  come  earlier,  it  might  have  led 
to  a  break  with  all  her  past,  and  the  assimilation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  this  nation  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland  or  Switzerland.  But 
the  time  for  such  a  catastrophe  had  gone  by.  The 
conception  of  the  Church  in  its  integrity,  and  its 
solidarity  with  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  had 
been  grasped  by  the  thinking  portion  of  the  com 
munity.  The  petitions  that  poured  in  upon  Parlia 
ment,  in  the  hour  of  her  peril,  witness  to  this.  They 
speak  of  her  as  'our  dear  mother.'  The  nation, 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  might  accept  a 
substitute  for  a  while,  but  sooner  or  later  it  would 
return  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Church,  for  nothing 
short  of  this  would  satisfy  the  religious  aspirations 
that  had  been  awakened.  "No  man  having  drunk 
old  wine  straightway  desireth  new,  for  he  saith,  the 
old  is  better." 
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The  causes  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  disentangled  from  those  that 
subverted  the  monarchy.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  Englishmen  did  not  deliberately  prefer  a. 
Puritan  system  to  the  historic  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  they  possessed.  The  question  never 
came  before  them  on  its  merits. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  clergy  were  led  into 
a  false  position  as  regards  their  allegiance  to  the 
throne.  In  substituting  the  Royal  for  the  Papal 
supremacy,  the  former  had  been  unduly  emphasized 
and  invested  with  a  quasi-spiritual  character.  The 
divine  right  of  the  popes  had  been  incautiously 
met  by  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  was  perhaps 
but  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that  those 
who  ascended  the  throne  should  take  an  excessive 
view  of  their  prerogative  till  it  encroached  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  There  were  no  powerful 
nobles,  as  in  John's  time,  to  impose  a  salutary 
check  on  the  oppressive  action  of  the  Crown.  They 
had  been  impoverished,  first  by  the  Crusades,  and 
then  by  the  long  wars  of  the  Roses.  This  led  to 
the  rise  of  the  great  middle  class,  which  was  now 
advancing  in  wealth  and  influence.  Growing  in 
consciousness  of  its  own  power,  it  began,  through 
its  representatives  in  Parliament,  to  offer  resistance 
to  the  unconstitutional  measures  of  Charles  I. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  in  these  conditions 
that  would  necessarily  lead  to  an  alliance  between 
the  patriots  and  the  Puritans.  Indeed,  as  the  Non 
conformist  historian  is  careful  to  remind  us,  "it 
was  not  the  'sectaries'  who  rose  against  Charles. 
The  House  of  Commons  which  declared  war  against 
him  was  a  House  of  Churchmen  only."1  And  yet 
1  Skeats'  History  of  the  Free  Churches,  p.  4- 
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in  time  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Parliamentary 
party  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Puritanism. 
This  was  owing  to  the  harsh  measures  which  were 
resorted  to,  both  in  this  and  the  previous  reign,  to 
enforce  religious  conformity,  so  that  the  Puritan 
cause  came  to  be  identified  with  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Besides,  class  movements  are  prone  to 
revolt  from  the  national  faith,  which,  as  '  a  repairer 
of  the  breach,'  checks  their  development.  This 
rendered  «the  great  middle  class  specially  receptive 
of  Puritanism  in  all  its  many  forms.  Sects  that 
had  no  existence  before  the  troubles  with  the  king 
began,  now  started  up  in  all  directions,1  and  they 
prevailed  almost  exclusively  in  those  social  strata 
that  were  struggling  for  freedom.  The  upper  class 
as  a  whole  never  wavered  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
Church. 

But  after  all  it  was  a  powerful  ally  from  outside 
that  turned  the  scale  against  the  Church.  Presby 
terian  Scotland  was  summoned  to  the  aid  of  Parlia 
ment  to  redress  the  fortunes  of  war,  which  were 
inclining  to  the  royalist  cause.  The  price  de 
manded  for  this  aid  was  the  adoption  of  the 
Presbyterian  system  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England. 

This  calls  for  a  brief  retrospect.  The  Scotch 
reformers  had  not  merely  lost  the  Episcopal  suc 
cession,  like  the  German  Lutherans,  but,  unlike  the 
Lutherans,  they  deliberately  preferred  the  Presby 
terian  system.  It  was  established  by  Act  of  Par- 

1  Besides  Independency,  'that  hydra  of  many  heads,' 
including  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  there  now  arose 
the  Vanists,  Seekers,  Ranters,  Familists,  Behemists,  Quakers, 
and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  who  taught  that  the  time  for  the 
kingdom  prophesied  by  Daniel  had  come. 
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liament  in  1592.  The  Episcopal  Order  was  restored 
under  pressure  from  James  I.  in  1610.  Still,  even 
then,  it  was  little  more  than  tolerated.  Charles  I. 
entertained  the  idea  of  introducing  a  Liturgy, 
being  urged  to  it  by  Archbishop  Laud,  who  always 
refused  to  defer  to  the  temper  of  the  people  where 
he  believed  principle  to  be  involved.  In  vain  did 
the  Scotch  bishops  remonstrate,  pleading  that  the 
times  were  not  ripe  for  it.  A  special  Service-book 
was  prepared,  and  having  been  approved,  was 
ordered  to  be  used  throughout  Scotland.  Accord 
ingly,  on  July  23,  1637,  in  St.  Giles',  Edinburgh, 
the  dean  had  begun  to  read  the  Collect  for  the 
Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity,  "  Lord  of  all  power 
and  might?  when  an  old  woman,  Jenny  Geddes 
by  name,  flung  her  three-legged  stool  at  his  head, 
exclaiming,  "  Thou  false  loon  !  wilt  thou  read  the 
Mass  at  my  lug !  "  (ear).  Could  she  have  waited, 
she  might  have  been  won  by  the  beautiful  and 
tender  words  that  follow.  As  it  was,  the  outrage 
fell  like  a  spark  upon  a  train  of  gunpowder.  A 
petition  in  behalf  of  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  reformed  faith,  known  as  '  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,'  was  signed  throughout  Scotland. 
It  bound  the  signatories  to  compass,  "  without 
respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of  prelacy," 
not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  Ireland 
also. 

It  was  only  "in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Parlia 
ment's  cause,"  that  Pym,  in  no  wise  indisposed  to 
Episcopacy,  "  resolved  to  fling  the  Scotch  sword 
into  the  wavering  balance."  As  a  pledge  of  sin 
cerity,  '  the  Root  and  Branch '  Bill,  abolishing 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  was  at  once  passed 
through  Parliament  (1642).  This  was  followed  by 
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the  summoning  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
(1643),  to  determine  what  were  to  be  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  established  religion.1  In  the 
same  year,  as  the  sole  condition  of  Scottish  aid, 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  imposed 
upon  every  person  in  England  over  eighteen  years 
Df  age.  It  followed,  that  wherever  the  Parliament 
had  the  upper  hand,  the  clergy  were  deprived  of 
their  benefices.  In  1645  it  was  made  penal  to 
use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  1646  the 
Assembly  put  forth  the  body  of  doctrine  known 
as  '  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.' 

On  Jan.  10,  1645,  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  since  1641  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  was  condemned  to  die.  It 
was  not  alleged  at  his  trial  that  any  specific  act  of 
this  character  could  be  adduced  against  him,  but 
the  prosecution  submitted  that  all  his  acts  taken 
together  would  amount  to  it.  "  I  cry  you  mercy, 
Mr.  Serjeant,"  interposed  the  Archbishop's  counsel, 
"  I  never  understood  before  this  time  that  two 
hundred  black  rabbits  would  make  one  black 
horse  ! " 

The  Archbishop,  now  seventy-two  years  old, 
was  led  forth  to  die  on  Tower  Hill.  His  last 
prayer  deserves  to  be  recorded.  "Lord,  I  am 
coming  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  know  I  must  pass 
through  the  shadow  of  death  before  I  can  come  to 
Thee,  but  it  is  but  a  mere  shadow  of  death,  a  little 

1  "The  Presbyterian  State  Church/'  says  the  Noncon 
formist  historian,  "  proved  to  be  quite  as  intolerant  as,  and 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  less  pleasant  than,  the  Episco 
palian  had  been." — Skeats,  p.  51.  The  saying  of  Milton  is 
well  known,  that  "  new  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ 
large." 
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darkness  upon  nature ;  but  Thou,  by  Thy  merits  and 
Passion,  hast  broken  through  the  jaws  of  Death. 
So,  Lord,  receive  my  soul,  and  have  mercy  on  me  ; 
and  bless  this  kingdom  with  peace  and  plenty  ;  and 
with  brotherly  love  and  cJiarity,  that  tliere  may  not 
be  this  effusion  of  Christian  blood  among  them,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  if  it  be  Thy  Will:'  This  ended, 
he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  with  the  words, 
"  Lord,  receive  my  soul !  " 

That  he  was  rash,  impetuous,  with  great  faults 
of  temper,  will  be  admitted  ;  and  yet  it  was  said 
of  him  by  one  of  his  opponents,  Sir  Edward  Bering, 
"  the  roughness  of  his  uncourtly  nature  sent  most 
men  discontented  from  him,  yet  would  he  often  of 
himself  find  ways  and  means  to  sweeten  many  of 
them  again  when  they  least  looked  for  it." 

That  he  was  true  to  the  Church  of  England  is 
proved,  both  by  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuit 
Fisher,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  he  refused  the 
Cardinal's  hat  that  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Pope, 
as  some  have  held,  to  entrap  him.  In  the  pressure 
he  put  upon  conscience  he  must  be  judged,  not  by 
the  enlightened  principles  of  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury,  but  by  the  standard  of  his  own  time.  On 
such  a  matter  the  mouth  of  the  Puritans  at  least 
must  have  been  stopped.  If  the  Church  had 
scourged  with  whips,  they  now  scourged  with 
scorpions. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  two  thousand 
of  the  clergy  were  ejected  by  the  committees 
appointed  by  Parliament.  The  deprived  clergy 
were  not  permitted  to  exercise  their  calling  as 
chaplains  in  private  families,  or  even  to  act  as 
schoolmasters,  so  that  they  were  reduced  to  great 
destitution.  Their  sufferings  at  this  period  were 
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heartrending.  In  Evelyn's  Diary  there  are  many 
allusions  to  the  indignities  to  which  Churchmen 
were  exposed.  Amongst  others,  he  records  how 
on  Christmas-Day,  1657,  soldiers  surrounded  the 
chapel  where  they  had  ventured  to  assemble. 
They  indeed  suffered  the  service  to  proceed,  but 
— so  runs  the  Diary — "as  we  went  up  to  receive 
the  Sacrament,  the  miscreants  held  their  muskets 
against  us,  as  if  they  would  have  shot  us  at  the 
altar."  The  churches  were  plundered  and  dese 
crated  by  fanatics,  who  broke  down  the  carved 
work  with  axes  and  hammers.  Traces  of  their 
violence  may  be  seen  even  to  this  day  all  over 
the  land. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  under 
Cromwell,  as  Protector,  "  liberty  of  worship  was 
secured  for  all  but  Papists,  Prelatists  (Episco 
palians),  Socinians,  or  those  who  denied  the  inspira 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  liberty  of  conscience 
was  secured  to  all."  1  Still,  it  was  a  toleration  that 
wears  the  appearance  of  being  designed  to  cover 
his  own  miscellaneous  adherents,  without  including 
his  opponents. 

The  final  act  of  the  terrible  drama  was  at  hand. 
The  king,  whatever  his  faults,  would  not  purchase 
his  own  life  on  the  terms  of  sacrificing  the  Church. 
In  rejecting  this  offer,  he  said,  "  I  will  not  lose  my 
conscience  to  save  my  life  !  "  Having  gone  through 
the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and 
his  execution  was  fixed  for  Jan.  30,  1649.  He 
was  attended  on  that  morning  by  Juxon,  Bishop 
of  London,  who  read  to  him  the  account,  in 
Matthew  xxvii.,  of  our  Lord's  being  led  forth  to 
die.  The  king  thanked  him  for  the  selection,  and 
1  Green,  History  of  England,  p.  579. 
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was  deeply  moved  when  told  it  was  the  Lesson 
appointed  for  the  day.  He  put  off  his  hat  and 
said,  "  I  bless  God  that  it  has  thus  fallen  out." 

The  snow  was  on  the  ground  when  he  went  to 
his  death.  "  He  walked  across  the  park  from  the 
garden  at  St.  James'  that  January  morning  with 
so  firm  and  quick  a  pace,  that  the  guards  could 
scarcely  keep  the  step  ;  and  stepping  from  his  own 
banqueting-house  upon  the  scaffold,  where  the  men 
who  ruled  England  so  little  understood  him  as  to 
provide  ropes  and  pulleys  to  drag  him  down  in 
case  of  need,  he  died  with  that  calm  and  kingly 
bearing  which  none  could  assume  so  well  as  he  ; 
and  by  his  death  he  cast  a  halo  of  religious  senti 
ment  round  a  cause  which,  without  the  final  act, 
would  have  wanted  much  of  its  pathetic  charm, 
and  struck  that  key-note  of  religious  devotion  to 
his  person  and  the  monarchy  which  has  ^not  yet 
ceased  to  reverberate  in  the  hearts  of  men."  ] 

"  That  thence  the  royal  actor  borne, 
The  tragic  scaffold  might  adorn, 

While  round  the  armed  bands 

Did  clap  their  bloody  hands. 
He  nothing  common  did,  nor  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene  ; 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try ; 
Nor  called  the  gods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right, 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed."  a 

"  The  horror  and  indignation  which  it   impressed 

1  John  In%lesant,  i.  273. 

z  7 he  Republican,  Andrew  MarvclL 
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on  the  hearts  of  the  people  may  be  understood  by 
the  fact,  that  in  no  country  so  much  as  in  England 
the  peculiar  sacredness  of  monarchy  has  since 
been  carried  so  far."  x 

The  reaction  as  regards  the  Church  was*  scarcely 
less  marked.  As  soon  as  the  strong  rule  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  terminated  by  death  (1658),  men's 
minds  began  to  contemplate  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  The  coming  home  of  the  king  (1660) 
brought  back  the  Church  as  a  matter  of  course.2 
The  country  had  had  bitter  experience  of  the 
Romanist  reaction  under  Mary  ;  it  had  now 
made  trial  of  Puritanism,  with  its  babel  of  beliefs, 
its  social  strifes  and  disorders.  Can  we  wonder 
that  it  recoiled  from  '  the  falsehood  of  extremes/ 
and  welcomed  the  restoration  of  the  national 
Church  ? 

If  this  was  the  general  sentiment,  above  all  was 
it  a  time  of  rejoicing  for  those  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church  who  had  clung  to  her  through  good  report 
and  evil  report.  What  men  have  perilled  much 
for,  they  love  the  more.  The  effect  of  the  recent 
troubles  had  been  to  weld  the  Church  together, 
and  to  invest  her  in  her  children's  eyes  with  the 
interest  of  many  sufferings  endured  for  her  sake. 
It  must  often  have  seemed  to  those  whose  fortunes 

1  John  Inglesantj  i.  272. 

2  "  The  Church  and  the  Crown  had  been  united  together  in 
their  fall ;  they  had  suffered  together  in  their  exile  ;  it  was 
idle  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  dissevered  in  their  triumph. 
The  day  that  saw  Charles  II.  crowned  King  of  all  England, 
saw   Juxon,    as    Primate   of    all    England,    officiate   at   1112 
coronation." — Wakeman,  The  Church  and  the  Puritans,  p. 
184. 
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seemed  desperate,  that  her  Lord  was  sleeping  in 
the  Church  ;  and  now,  as  of  old,  at  His  word  the 
storm  had  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 
Such  a  lesson  ought  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  those 
that  come  after. 

"  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

COMPREHENSION. 

AFTER  the  Restoration  (1660)  followed  a  time 
of  unsettlement.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
As  there  were  conflicting  interests,  so  there  were 
cross  currents  in  motion.  The  king,  the  clergy, 
the  Parliament,  and  the  Puritans,  were  severally 
bent  upon  following  out  their  own  lines  of  policy. 
The  king  was  bound  by  his  Breda  letter  to  grant 
'  liberty  to  tender  consciences.'  With  the  clergy, 
the  first  thought  was  to  maintain  orthodoxy  in 
the  restored  Church.  The  Parliament,  which  was 
loyalist  to  the  core,  was  swayed  by  the  recoil  of 
feeling  against  everything  associated  with  the 
recent  troubles.  The  Puritans,  in  view  of  their 
recent  ascendancy,  counted  upon  large  concessions. 
It  was  not  possible  simply  to  revert  to  the  status 
quo  before  the  Civil  War.  The  king's  return  had 
not  been  the  result  of  a  victory  of  the  royalist 
forces — he  was  invited  back  by  a  section  at  least 
of  the  Parliamentary  party  ;  so  that  the  Puritans 
had  reason  to  look  for  lenient,  if  not  favourable 
terms.  That  they  received  conciliatory  treatment 
in  the  first  instance  there  is  good  evidence.  Of 
course  the  intruded  ministers  would  have  to  make 
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way  for  the  clergy  who  had  been  expelled.  These, 
to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand,  were  reinstated 
in  their  benefices.  But  the  king  at  once  appointed 
nine  of  the  intruded  ministers  as  his  chaplains  ; 
while  sees  were  offered  to  such  leading  Puritans  as 
Baxter,  Calamy,  and  Reynolds,  though  only  the 
last-named  could  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to 
accept  the  post. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Puritans  began  to  treat 
with  Churchmen  with  a  view  to  coming  to  terms 
of  comprehension.  But  the  former,  greatly  over 
estimating  their  power  in  the  country,  put  forth 
extravagant  demands.  They  were,  in  effect,  nothing 
less  than  the  remodelling  of  Episcopacy  and  the 
recasting  of  the  Liturgy.  It  was  not  possible  to 
entertain  such  propositions.  They  offered  no  stable 
basis  for  union ;  for  "  how  can  two  walk  together 
except  they  be  agreed?"  (Amos  iii.  3).  The 
attitude  of  the  two  parties  only  served  to  bring 
out  into  stronger  relief  the  fundamental  divergence 
of  Puritan  and  Catholic  principles. 

The  king,  in  order  to  allay  the  soreness  that 
arose  out  of  these  ineffectual  negotiations,  was 
advised  to  issue  a  Declaration,  which  he  accord 
ingly  did,  from  Worcester  House.  Many  of  the 
concessions  contained  in  this  the  Convention  Parlia 
ment  refused  to  confirm  ;  but  it  led  to  a  conference 
of  divines,  which  met  at  the  Savoy  in  1661.  On 
this  occasion  the  Puritans  formulated  their  demands. 
Baxter,  at  once  the  ablest  and  the  most  active  of 
their  party,  drew  up  a  '  Reformed  Liturgy,'  by  way 
of  substitute  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  had  become  so  endeared  to  Churchmen, 
both  for  its  intrinsic  merits  and  for  the  dangers 
that  had  attended  its  use  under  the  Common- 
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wealth.  The  new  Service-book  was  the  work  of 
just  fourteen  days'  deliberation.  The  Puritan 
divines  also  lodged  a  long  list  of  matters  in  the 
Church's  Liturgy  to  which  they  took  exception. 
The  Savoy  Conference  could  only  in  the  end 
report  to  the  king  their  inability  to  come  to  any 
agreement. 

To  follow  this  question  of  Liturgical  revision  to 
its  final  issue,  the  matter  was  referred  by  Parlia 
ment  to  the  consideration  of  Convocation  during 
the  same  year.  After  long  and  careful  deliberation, 
certain  changes — it  is  said  six  hundred  in  all — 
were  agreed  upon ;  but  so  far  from  these  being  in 
a  Puritan  direction,  they  were  the  reverse.  They 
removed  the  last  traces  of  the  influence  of  foreign 
Protestants.  When  we  reflect,  there  could  hardly 
have  been  any  other  result.  The  divines  of  this 
period — the  Caroline  divines,  as  they  are  called — 
included  such  great  names  as  Hammond  (who 
died  just  before  the  Restoration),  Cosin,  Sander 
son,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Isaac  Barrow,  Bull,  Pearson. 
Against  these  the  Puritan  party  could  produce 
none  of  the  same  calibre.  They  were  overmatched 
in  controversy  by  the  array  of  learning  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  school. 

The  amended  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
rapidly  carried  through  Parliament,  and  a  stringent 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  ordering  it  to  be 
used  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662.  In  vain 
did  the  House  of  Lords  endeavour  to  modify  its 
harshness,  by  reserving  to  the  Crown  a  dispensing 
power.  The  Commons  struck  out  the  clause,  and 
the  Bill  was  passed  without  modification. 

On  August  24th — c  Black  Bartholomew,3  as  it 
was  called — a  large  number  of  ministers,  variously 
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estimated  from  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  1 
were  removed  from  their  livings.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  generally 
showed  no  vindictive  spirit  in  the  execution  of  the 
Act.  Much  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  ministers  to  induce  them  to  conform,  and  to 
remain  in  their  benefices,  and  often  with  success. 
Some  of  those  who  were  removed  received  employ 
ment  as  curates  and  as  chaplains  of  hospitals  and 
prisons. 

So  that  this,  the  first  expedient  to  secure  com 
prehension  by  watering  down  Church  doctrine, 
failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail.  A  colourless  Church, 
without  definite  convictions,  would  have  had  no 
attraction  for  the  stronger  natures,  it  would  have 
been  powerless  for  good.  In  God's  good  providence 
this  false  step  had  been  averted. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  a  new  school  of 
religious  thought,  called  '  Latitudinarian,'  arose.  It 
seems  to  have  thought  that  it  saw  its  way  to 
formulate  a  practicable  scheme  of  comprehension. 
All  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  national  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  Romanists  and  Unitarians! 
The  futility  of  such  a  proposal,  one  would  have 
thought,  would  be  apparent  beforehand.  Its  hard 
ship  on  the  faithful  laity,  who  would  have  no 
guarantee  as  to  the  faith  that  would  be  taught 
in  the  churches,  never  seems  to  have  occurrcd^to 
them.  Nor  was  it  foreseen  that  the  religious  strifes 
that  went  on  outside  the  Church  would  forthwith 
be  introduced  within  her  borders.  The  discordant 
elements  would  have  held  together  just  so  long  as 
the  bond  of  the  Establishment  held.  Were  that 
l  Green's  Hist,  of  England,  p.  609  ;  Curteis'  Bambton 
Lectures,  p.  68  ;  Perry,  English  Church  Hist.,  ii.  512. 
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ever  relaxed,  they  would  fall  asunder  like  a  bundle 
of  sticks.  This  was  not  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the 
Church,  which  is  "  one  body  and  one  spirit,"  with 
the  members  "  fitly  joined  together,  ....  unto  the 
edifying  of  itself  in  love." 

After  the  accession  of  William  III.  (1689),  who, 
as  a  foreign  Presbyterian,  had  a  very  imperfect 
grasp  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
a  serious  attempt  at  comprehension  was  made. 
A  Bill  for  Union  was  introduced,  which  would 
have  sacrificed  the  Catholic  element  in  the  English 
Church  in  order  to  incorporate  the  Dissenters.  It 
was  accepted  by  the  Lords,  but  the  Commons 
rejected  it  on  the  constitutional  ground  that  Con 
vocation  had  not  been  consulted  on  a  matter 
belonging  to  its  province.  The  king  thereupon 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  a  commission.  A  list 
of  the  changes  contemplated  shows  that,  had  they 
been  adopted,  it  would  have  Presbyterianized  the 
Church.  The  clergy  were  greatly  agitated  ;  and 
though  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  lacking 
nine  of  its  ablest  members — the  non-juror  bishops — 
would  have  yielded,  the  Lower  House  gave  expres 
sion  to  their  alarm  in  a  marked  manner  by  electing 
as  their  prolocutor  an  uncompromising  Churchman, 
Dr.  Jane,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford. 
Their  attitude  was  so  unmistakable,  and  the  danger 
of  many  being  driven  over  to  the  side  of  the  non- 
jurors  so  apparent,  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  commission  were  never  so  much  as  submitted 
to  them.  Their  firmness  had  saved  the  Church. 

The  lessons  of  such  past  failures  ought  not  to 
be  lost  on  a  later  generation.  "  These  things  are 
written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come." 
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There  is  a  Church  comprehension,  but  it  must 
be  arrived  at  upon  true  principles.  The  first 
essential  is,  that  not  merely  the  political  expe 
diency,  but  the  religious  obligation  of  unity  should 
be  more  widely  held.  As  it  is,  it  is  too  often  con 
fined  to  those  who  are  already  attached  members 
of  the  Church.  With  not  a  few  outside  her  borders 
it  is,  alas !  a  lost  truth.  The  preliminary,  then,  to 
the  comprehension  of  these,  is  that  reunion  should 
be  desired  as  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to  their 
common  Lord.  If  this  is  lacking,  it  is  but  lost 
labour  to  offer  concessions.  As  Dean  Swift  said, 
"  What  imports  it  how  large  a  gate  you  open,  if 
there  be  always  left  a  number  who  place  a  pride 
and  a  merit  in  refusing  to  enter?" 

It  is,  further,  essential  to  recognize  that  in  the 
matter  of  concession  the  hands  of  the  English 
Church  are  necessarily  tied.  As  a  branch  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning,  she 
cannot  give  away  that  which  it  is  not  hers  to  give. 
For  example,  in  such  a  matter  as  the  admission 
of  Presbyterian  Orders,  even  if  she  were  to  acknow 
ledge  them,  still  her  act  would  be  repudiated  by 
other  branches  of  the  Church,  including  a  number 
of  her  own  daughter  Churches  which  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  globe.  To  approach  nearer 
to  the  Puritan  communions  in  this  respect,  is  to 
take  a  step  further  away  from  two  hundred  and 
eighty  million  Episcopalian  Christians  in  other 
lands,1  and  to  break  with  eighteen  centuries  of 
Christianity  in  the  past.  It  would  be  a  short- 

1  Dr.  Hurst  gives  the  following  statistics : — Christians, 
407,000.000,  distributed  thus: — 131,007,449  Protestants; 
200,339,390  Roman  Catholics  ;  75,390,040  Orientals. — 
Littledale's  Plain  Reasons,  c.  Ixii.,  note. 
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sighted  policy  that  would  retard  instead  of  ad 
vancing  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  prayer  for 
His  followers,  "that  they  all  may  be  one." 

This,  then,  would  not  be  a  true  comprehension, 
to  purchase  union  at  home  at  the  cost  of  deferring 
the  ultimate  reunion  of  Christendom. 

Evidently  the  principle  that  the  English  Church 
has  to  inculcate  is  to  '  rally  on  the  centre,'  rather 
than  on  any  point  nearer  the  circumference — that 
centre  being  the  faith  held  by  the  undivided 
Church  at  the  beginning.  And  for  herself  to  take 
her  stand  there  and  patiently  await  God's  time, 
relying  on  the  inherent  power  of  her  Lord's  petition 
to  secure  its  own  fulfilment. 

Subject  to  these  principles,  is  there  nothing  that 
Churchmen  can  do  to  facilitate  comprehension  ? 

They  will  recognize  that  truth  is  necessarily 
larger  than  can  be  contained  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  mind.  The  several  members  of  the 
body  only  "  know  in  part." 1  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  ordained  that  through  the  Church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  should  be  made  known 
(Eph.  iii.  10).  Churchmen,  therefore,  do  not  regard 
schools  of  thought  as  an  evil.  They  are  not  to 
be  found  in  a  sect  which  unites  upon  some  one 
distinctive  tenet,  forcing  it  into  undue  prominence ; 
but  in  a  Church  they  serve  to  secure  "the  pro 
portion  of  the  faith"  (Rom.  xii.  6).  Such  schools 
existed  in  the  Jewish  Church,  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes,  and  as  such  they  are  not  condemned 
in  the  gospel.  St.  Paul  even  claims  to  be  a 
Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6). 

Again,  different  types  of  mind,  serving  to  bring 

out  different  sides  of  the  truth,  are  to  be  found 

1  I  Cor.  xiii.  9, 
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among  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  this  reason  the  Scriptures  have  been  described 
as  a  library  rather  than  a  book.  It  was,  humanly 
speaking,  a  condition  essential  to  the  presentation 
of  the  whole  truth  through  men  to  men. 

With  this  conviction  Churchmen  are  prepared 
for  a  large  comprehension.  Therj  is  a  well-known 
saying  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  "  Popish  in  her  Liturgy,  Calvinistic  in 
her  Articles,  and  Arminian  in  her  clergy,"  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  pronounced  to  be  a  shallow 
witticism  little  worthy  of  so  illustrious  a  man. 
Still  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  testimony,  not  the 
less  valuable  because  unintended,  to  the  compre 
hensive  character  of  the  Church.  The  Churchman 
of  one  school  ought  to  be  tolerant  of  the  Churchman 
of  another  school.  He  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
side  of  truth  presented  to  his  own  mind  is  different 
to  the  side  of  truth  committed  to  his  fellow- 
Churchman.  The  two  views  are  complementary, 
not  contradictory  of  each  other. 

A  comprehension  offered  on  these  principles,1 
together  with  a  conciliatory  attitude  towards  those 
that  oppose  themselves,  if  it  fails  to  secure  corporate 
reunion  of  whole  denominations  of  Dissenters,  yet 
is  continually  effectual  in  winning  individuals. 
This  is  the  extent  of  what  lies  within  the  Church's 
power,  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  God  would 
grant,  that  all  they  that  confess  His  Holy  Name 
may  agree  in  the  truth  of  His  Holy  Word,  and  live 
in  unity  and  godly  love. 

1  The  conditions  of  such  a  comprehension  have  been 
formulated  in  the  old  maxim,  "  In  necessariis  unitas,  in 
d.tbiis  liber  tits,  in  omnibus  can' fas." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THE   CHURCH   AND   THE   REVOLUTION.— THE 
NON-JURORS 

DURING  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  prospect 
of  a  Papist  succeeding  to  the  throne  was  contem 
plated  with  alarm.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  it  prompted  much  of  the  legislation  that 
disqualified  any  but  Churchmen  from  taking  service' 
under  the  State.  It  did  not  allay  these  appre 
hensions  to  learn  that,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Bishop  Ken,  who  had  attended  Charles  day  and 
night  during  his  last  illness,  the  queen  and  the 
Duke  of  York  had  introduced  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  administered  to  him  the  last  rites  of 
that  Church. 

It  was  of  a  piece  with  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  that  James  II.,  while  accepting  coronation 
at  the  hands  of  the  English  bishops,  declined  to 
have  the  Holy  Communion  celebrated  at  that 
ceremony.  The  king,  indeed,  then  entered  into  a 
solemn  undertaking  to  'defend  and  support'  the 
Church  of  England,  which  he  proceeded  forthwith 
to  violate  at  every  opportunity.  And  yet  amid 
the  general  feeling  of  disaffection,  it  was  the 
Church  that  was  loyal,  even  when  tried  to  the 
uttermost.  Under  favour  of  the  king,  Romanist 
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processions  were  now  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 
By  a  stretch  of  his  prerogative,  he  appointed 
members  of  that  communion  to  posts  in  the  army, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  provisions  of  the  Test  Act. 
Others  were  intruded  by  him  into  high  office  at 
the  University.  In  one  instance,  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  he  nominated  a  Papist  to  the 
office  of  President.  The  fellows  resisted,  and  were 
suspended  by  the  High  Commission  Court,  which 
the  king  had  unconstitutionally  revived. 

The  clergy,  as  in  duty  bound,  did  not  hesitate 
at  this  juncture  to  preach  against  Romanism. 
In  this  the  saintly  Bishop  Ken  took  the  lead. 
The  king  was  indignant,  and  in  one  instance 
called  upon  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  to  sus 
pend  a  clergyman  of  his  diocese  who  had  of 
fended  in  this  way.  The  bishop  declined  to  do 
so,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  done  nothing 
amiss ;  whereupon  the  bishop  himself  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
and  suspended. 

It  was  now  the  crafty  policy  of  James  to  seek 
to  detach  the  Dissenters  from  the  side  of  the 
Church  in  the  struggle  against  Rome.  To  this 
end  he  took  upon  himself  to  issue,  in  1687,  a 
'  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience.'  By  this 
bribe  he  hoped  to  blind  their  eyes  to  his  real  aim, 
which  was  to  restore  the  Roman  faith  under 
cover  of  this  indulgence.  Happily  very  few  were 
deluded.  They  knew  that  the  king  had  little  love 
for  those  who  had  in  the  last  reign  supported  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  which  had  been  aimed  against 
himself.  The  words  of  his  mouth  might  be  softer 
than  butter,  yet  there  was  war  in  his  heart. 
Besides,  the  time  was  not  favourable  for  such 
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an  attempt.  The  Romanists  were  more  than 
ever  in  ill  odour.  The  Nonconformist  historian 
says,  "  No  man  who  valued  the  civil  liberties 
of  England  dreamed  of  giving  a  foothold  to  the 
professors  of  that  intolerant  creed.  Three  gener 
ations  had  not  sufficed  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  its  curse  on  England.  Thousands  still  living 
could  recollect  the  Vaudois  massacres ;  and  the 
streets  of  London  were  at  that  moment  crowded 
with  sufferers  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes."  1 

The  infatuated  king  now  resolved  to  bring  the 
clergy  to  submission  by  humiliating  them.  He 
accordingly  issued  an  order  that  the  Declaration 
should  be  read  by  them  in  their  churches  on 
May  2Oth  and  2/th,  1688.  Bancroft,  the  Primate, 
recognizing  that  a  crisis  was  imminent,  called 
together  as  many  of  his  suffragans  as  was  possible 
at  so  short  a  notice.  Seven  '2  responded  to  the 
summons  of  the  Archbishop,  and  there  were  also 
several  eminent  divines  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  clergy  were  committed  to  what  was  known 
as  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  They  had 
condemned  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
and  while  admitting  that  the  king  had  in  many 
ways  acted  unconstitutionally,  they  taught  that  a 
Christian  man  ought  to  suffer  in  silence  rather 

1  Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches,  p.  83. 

2  The  seven  bishops  were  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,    Bishops    Lloyd    (St.    Asaph),    Turner    (Ely),    Lake 
(Chichester),  Ken  (Bath  and  Wells),  White  (Peterborough), 
Trelavvny  (Bristol).     The  Primate  stated  at  the  meeting  that 
Brother  Frampton  (Bishop  of  Gloucester)  was  spurring  his 
old  black  mare  to   be  with   them.      Frampton  had   been 
prominent  in  preaching  against  Rome ;  later  on  he  was  one 
of  the  non-jurors. 
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than  resort  to  resistance.  Now,  however,  they 
discerned  that  the  case  before  them  was  of  a 
different  character.  The  act  of  the  king  was 
unconstitutional,  seeing  that  he  had  no  power  of 
himself  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
was  contravened  by  the  Declaration.  For  them 
selves,  it  would  plainly  be  wrong  to  proclaim  from 
the  churches  that  which  their  principles  condemned 
as  schismatic.  To  obey  would  involve  a  sin — they 
•  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  They  hesitated 
no  longer,  but  drew  up  a  strong  but  respectful 
remonstrance,  which  they  submitted  in  f  erson  to 
the  king.  James,  anticipating  a  different  answer, 
received  them  graciously.  As  he  read  the  docu 
ment  his  brow  darkened,  and  he  broke  out,  "  Here 
are  strange  words.  I  did  not  expect  this  from 
the  Church  of  England.  This  is  a  standard  of 
rebellion  !  "  Bishop  Ken  interposed,  "  Sir,  I  hope 
you  will  give  that  liberty  to  us  which  you  allow  to 
all  mankind."  The  king  hotly  maintained  that 
his  Declaration  should  be  published.  Ken  made 
answer,  "We  will  honour  you,  but  we  must  fear 
God."  "  I  will  be  obeyed,"  said  the  king.  "  God's 
will  be  done  !  "  rejoined  the  bishops. 

This  was  on  the  Saturday  ;  on  the  following  day 
(May  2Oth)  the  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  the 
London  churches.  The  event  was  awaited  with 
intense  excitement.  The  country  knew  that  it  had 
entered  on  a  struggle  with  Rome,  and  the  issue 
depended  on  that  day.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  clergy  refused  compliance.  The  king  sent  for 
the  bishops,  and  these,  having  admitted  their  signa 
tures  to  the  Remonstrance,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  So  he  laid  his  hands  upon  such  as  be  at 
peace  with  him,  and  brake  his  covenant. 
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The  passage  thither — by  water  for  greater  security 
— was  a  triumphant  procession.  The  banks  on 
both  sides  were  lined  with  dense  throngs,  who  on 
their  knees  asked  the  bishops  for  their  blessing, 
and  offered  prayers  for  their  deliverance.  At  their 
trial,  on  June  3Oth,  they  were  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  peers,  and  a  vast  multitude  awaited  the 
result  outside.  After  deliberating  all  night,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty.  "  As  the 
words  left  the  lips  of  the  foreman,  Lord  Halifax 
sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat.  At  that  signal 
benches  and  galleries  raised  a  shout.  In  a  moment 
ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded  the  great  hall, 
replied  with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the 
old  oaken  roof  crack,  and  in  another  moment  the 
innumerable  crowd  without  set  up  a  third  huzza, 
which  was  heard  at  Temple  Bar.  The  boats  which 
covered  the  Thames  gave  an  answering  cheer.  A 
peal  of  gunpowder  was  heard  on  the  water,  and 
another,  and  so  in  a  few  moments  the  glad  tidings 
went  past  the  Savoy  and  the  Friars  to  London 
Bridge,  and  the  forest  of  masts  below.  As  the 
news  spread,  streets  and  squares,  market-places 
and  coffee-houses,  broke  forth  in  acclamations. 
Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  multitude, 
horsemen  were  spurring  off  to  bear  along  all  the 
great  roads  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  our 
Church  and  nation."  J  The  king  himself  was  at 
Hounslow  when  the  news  of  the  acquittal  arrived. 
On  hearing  a  great  shout  he  inquired,  "  What  is 
that  ?  "  "  It  is  nothing,"  was  the  reply,  "  only  the 
soldiers  are  glad  that  the  bishops  are  acquitted  ! " 
"  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ? "  grumbled  the 
king.  The  shout  told  him  that  he  stood  utterly 
1  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England. 
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alone  in  his  realm.1  That  night  all  London 
was  illuminated  ;  seven  lighted  candles,  represent 
ing  the  seven  faithful  bishops,  appeared  in  every 
window. 

The  end  soon  came.  On  Nov.  5th,  1688,  William 
of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay.  The  army  went 
over  to  him  in  a  body,  and  in  a  few  days  James 
had  fled  the  country.  At  such  a  juncture  the 
clergy,  with  their  principles,  could  only  remain 
neutral.  James  had  asked  counsel  of  the  bishops 
when  invasion  was  imminent,  and  they  had  advised 
him  to  cancel  his  unconstitutional  measures,  and 
to  pass  an  Act  of  due  toleration.  They,  however, 
firmly  refused,  when  called  upon,  to  sign  a  Declar 
ation  of  Abhorrence  of  the  contemplated  attempt 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  So  far  their  course  of 
action  was  perfectly  clear.  What  they  would  have 
preferred  would  have  been  a  compulsory  regency. 
But  matters  soon  went  too  far  for  such  a  solution, 
and  Parliament  proceeded  to  declare  the  throne 
vacant.  The  accession  of  William  and  Mary  (1689) 
involved  the  imposition  of  a  fresh  oath  of  allegiance. 
This  was  declined  by  nine  bishops  and  over  four 
hundred  clergy.2 

The  scruple  of  conscience  weighed  heavily  upon 
them.  There  was  first  of  all  the  question,  whether 
allegiance  was  not  still  due  to  James.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  clergy  at  this  time  held  a  very  exalted 

1  Green,  Hist,  of  England,  p.  664. 

2  The  nine  were  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Bishops  Ken  (Bath 
and   Wells),  Turner   (Ely),  Frampton   (Gloucester),  Lloyd 
(Norwich),    White    (Peterborough),    Thomas    (Worcester), 
Lake  (Chichester),  Cartwright  (Chester).     Of  these  Thomas, 
Lake,  and  Cartwright  died   before  their  deprivation  came 
into  effect. 
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idea  of  the  kingly  office.  Some,  who  held  an 
extremist  view  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  regarded 
that  right  as  indefeasible.  Others  might  perhaps 
treat  James's  flight  from  the  country  as  a  virtual 
abdication  of  the  throne,  and  considered  themselves 
at  liberty  to  accept  the  de  facto  government  which 
replaced  him. 

But  the  difficulty  was  complicated  by  the  oath 
they  had  taken.  A  compact  between  man  and 
man  might  unquestionably  be  dissolved,  if  it  had 
been  treacherously  and  systematically  violated  by 
one  of  the  two  parties.  But  to  have  sealed  it  with 
an  oath,  seemed  to  have  invested  it  with  the 
higher  character  of  an  obligation  between  man  and 
God.  Nothing  could  absolve  them  from  this, — 
so  it  seemed  to  some  of  the  holiest  and  most 
learned  men  in  the  Church  of  England. 

The  view  generally  taken  by  later  generations 
is,  that  in  every  undertaking  between  man  and 
man  there  must  necessarily  be  this  element  of 
contingency.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  time 
of  entering  on  it,  that  there  are  no  conceivable 
circumstances  that  would  constitute  a  release  from 
the  compact.  The  oath  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
very  solemn  sanction  to  the  undertaking,  but  not 
as  cancelling  this  antecedent  limitation.  God  is 
invoked  as  a  witness  of  good  faith,  and  appealed 
to  to  give  His  grace  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  obligation  incurred. 

At  least  the  spectacle  of  so  many  high-minded 
men  going  into  voluntary  poverty  for  conscience' 
sake  is  impressive.  It  is  conceivable  that  where 
their  interests  were  so  vitally  concerned,  there  was 
an  unconscious  bias  in  the  opposite  direction.  So 
far,  though  the  Church  was  a  great  loser  by  the 
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withdrawal  of  some  of  her  best  and  noblest  sons, 
they  transmitted  a  lofty  example  of  disinterested 
ness  to  after  generations. 

But  the  story  of  the  non-jurors  does  not  end  here. 
All  were  not  of  the  same  mind.  The  Archbishop 
was  content  to  retire  to  his  native  village,  and  to 
end  his  days  peacefully  on  a  pittance  of  ,£50  a  year  ; 
while  Bishop  Ken  passed  the  remainder  of  his  time 
in  rest  and  quietness,  writing  his  beautiful  hymns, 
and  giving  himself  to  devotion.  He  eventually 
made  a  formal  resignation  of  his  see,  that  it  might 
be  canonically  vacant,  before  the  entrance  of  his 
friend  Bishop  Hooper.1  But  there  were  others  who 
took  an  extreme  view  of  their  own  position,  holding 
that  they  alone  constituted  the  true  Church  of 
England.  This  led  to  the  setting  up  of  a  non-juror 
schism.  Bishops  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  White  of 
Peterborough,  and  Turner  of  Ely  proceeded,  against 
the  judgment  of  Bishop  Ken,  to  consecrate  others 
to  continue  the  succession  in  their  own  line.  A 
division  soon  sprang  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  non- 
jurors,  and,  after  dragging  on  for  a  time,  they 
finally  became  extinct  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.2  It  was  a  melancholy  ending, 
after  so  lofty  a  beginning.  Their  singleness  of 
heart  and  unhesitating  self-sacrifice  had  filled  with 

1  Bishop  Ken's  loyalty  to  the  English  Church  is  expressed 
in   the   terms  of  his  Will : — "  As  for  my  religion,  I  die  in 
the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic   Faith,  professed   by  the 
whole    Church    before    the    division    of   East    and   West  ; 
more  particularly  I  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  all  Papal  and 
Puritan   innovations,  and   as  it  adheres  to   the  doctrine  of 
the  Cross." 

2  It  is  said  that  the  last  bishop  of  the  non-juring  succession 
died  in  1805. — Lathbury,  p.  412. 
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a  sweet  odour  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged, 
but  this  withdrawal  from  it,  and  the  setting  up  of 
a  separate  communion,  were  like  the  dead  flies  that 
make  the  ointment  to  stink.  As  a  schism  it  was 
not  from  God  ;  it  had  not  life  in  itself.  It  fell 
under  the  condemnation,  "Every  plant  which  My 
heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted 
up"  (Matt.  xv.  13). 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TOLERATION. 

THE  year  of  King  William  III.'s  accession  saw 
the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  (1689),  whereby 
liberty  of  worship  was  practically  secured  to  all 
"  except  the  dreaded  Romanists  and  the  hated 
Unitarians." 

We  may  well  wonder  that  a  measure  of  such 
obvious  necessity  was  so  long  delayed,  especially 
when  we  remember,  that  the  thought  had  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  our  rulers  from  the  time 
of  Mary,  who  had  promised  to  "compel  no  man 
in  religion,"  though  she  ever  after  acted  in  the 
teeth  of  this  declaration.  In  like  manner,  Charles 
II.  wrote  in  his  celebrated  letter  from  Breda  (1660), 
11  We  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences." 
So  too  James  II.,  though  with  sinister  motives, 
issued  the  well-known  declaration  containing  the 
words,  "  Consciences  ought  not  to  be  constrained, 
nor  people  forced,  in  matters  of  mere  religion." 
In  the  last  two  cases,  it  was  the  opposition  of 
Parliament  that  barred  the  way.  The  legislation 
of  this  period  bristles  with  repressive  measures. 
The  Corporation  Act  (1661)  limited  municipal 
offices  to  members  of  the  established  Church. 
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The  Conventicle  Act  (1664)  prohibited  any  meet 
ing  of  more  than  five  persons  for  religious  worship 
other  than  that  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  Five  Mile  Act  (1665)  made  it  unlawful  for 
any  minister  who  had  been  deprived  under  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  to  go  within  five  miles  of  the 
place  at  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  minister. 
The  Test  Act  (1673)  disqualified  any  save  Church 
men  for  civil,  military,  or  naval  employment  under 
the  Crown. 

How  is  this  ' fierce  and  vindictive  legislation'  of 
the  Restoration  period  to  be  explained  ?  No  doubt 
it  was  partly  the  penalty  of  Puritan  excesses  in  the 
late  reign.  The  cruel  vengeance  wreaked  upon  the 
archbishop,  the  judicial  murder  of  the  king,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  clergy  had  not  been  forgotten. 
Instead  of  measuring  out  again  the  measure  that 
had  been  meted  to  them,  a  Parliament  made  up 
of  Churchmen  lost  a  grand  opportunity  of  con 
ciliation  ;  but  even  more,  it  was  inspired  by  a 
dread  of  the  restoration  of  Romanism.  The  Duke 
of  York,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  was  a  Papist. 
England  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  terrors 
of  the  Inquisition  ; *  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo 
mew's  day,  which  the  Pope  celebrated  with  a  Te 
Deum,  and  commemorated  with  a  medal ;  the 
slaughter  of  the  Vaudois  in  1655,  which  called 
forth  Milton's  cry  for  vengeance  to  Heaven  ;  and 
all  the  plotting  and  disaffection  in  the  past.  It 

1  Motley  says  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition — "  In  the  eighteen 
years  of  Torquemada's  administration,  10,220  individuals 
were  burned  alive,  97,321  punished  with  infamy,  confiscation 
of  property,  or  perpetual  imprisonment,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  families  destroyed  by  this  one  friar  alone  amounted 
to  114,401." — Dutch  Republic,  p.  165. 
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was  against  the  Romanists  in  particular  that  the 
Test  Act  was  directed.  It  accounts  too  for  their 
exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act 
when  it  came.1 

But  if  these  were  the  immediate  causes  that 
hindered  the  adoption  of  religious  toleration,  there 
were  others  that  were  of  older  standing.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  the  principle  was  accepted  by 
either  Churchman  or  Nonconformist.  All  as  yet 
recognized  the  religious  obligation  of  unity.  As 
each  in  turn  got  the  upper  hand,  they  deemed  it 
to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  enforce  it.2 
It  seemed  to  them,  that  to  concede  toleration  to 
what  they  believed  in  their  consciences  to  be  heresy, 
would  be  to  incur  liability  for  that  heresy.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  advice  which  Bishop  Gardiner 
is  represented  as  tendering  to  Queen  Mary — 

"  I  would  not,  were  I  queen,  tolerate  the  heretic, 
No,  not  an  hour.     The  ruler  of  a  land 

1  It  was  only  in  the  present  century  that  civil  disabilities 
were  removed,  in  the  case  of  Romanists,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829. 

*  To  do  these  men  justice,  in  their  eyes  it  was  not  mere 
wanton  persecution  of  opponents;  they  persuaded  them 
selves  that  they  did  God  service.  To  the  Romanist  the 
burning  of  a  heretic  was  an  aiito-da-Je,  or  Act  of  Faith  ;  a 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion.  They  trusted  that 
by  this  last  resort  the  heretic  might  "be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire  '  (i  Cor.  iii.  15).  Their  plea  of  justification  is  expressed 
in  the  following  lines — 

"  There  must  be  heat— there  must  be  heat  enough 
To  scorch  and  wither  heresy  to  the  root. 
For  what  saith  Christ?—'  Compel  them  to  co-Tie  in  ' 
And  what  saith  Paul  ?— '  I  would  they  were  cut  off 
That  trouble  you.'     Let  the  dead  letter  live  ! 
Trace  it  in  fire,"  &c. 

Gardiner  in  Ten ny, oil's  Queen  Mary,  p.  145. 

N    2 
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Is  bounded  by  his  power  and  place  to  see 
His  people  be  not  poison'd.     Tolerate  them  ! 
Why?    Do  they  tolerate  you  ?    Nay,  many  of  them 
Would  burn — have  burnt  each  other." 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  p.  151. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to 
suppose  that  religious  persecution  was  confined  to 
the  Romanists.  The  executions  under  Henry  VIII. 
almost  equalled  in  number  those  under  Queen 
Mary.1  Joan  Bucher  was  put  to  death  in  1549  by 
warrant  of  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth  sent  two  Dutch 
men  (1573),  and  Matthew  Hamond,  a  Norfolk 
peasant  (1579),  to  the  stake.  Legate  and  Wight- 
man  were  burned  (1612)  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to 
suppose  that  the  Puritans  always  advocated  re 
ligious  liberty.  For  a  long  time  they  repudiated 
such  an  idea.  Calamy  and  others  believed  in  1648 
'*  that  toleration  was  a  doctrine  born  of  hell."  '2 

The  fact  is,  that  persecution  was  restricted  to  no 
one  form  of  religious  belief.3  It  did  not  shock 
Erasmus  to  hear  in  1511  of  the  frequent  burnings 
of  the  Lollards  in  England.  On  the  contrary,  he 
indulged  in  the  heartless  jest,  that  he  could  not 
forgive  those  who,  with  winter  at  hard,  thus  raised 
the  price  of  faggots.  Luther  called  in  the  civil 
sword  against  the  Anabaptists.  Calvin,  in  1533, 
burned  Michael  Scrvetus,  a  Unitarian.  Cromwell, 
who  was  favourable  to  toleration  in  the  main,  yet 
refused  to  extend  it  to  Churchmen  and  Romanists. 

1  Perry,  English  Church  History,  ii.  172. 

2  Proctor,  Prayer-book,  p.  142,  note. 

3  "In  the  sixteenth  century,''  says  Dr.  Stoughton,  "and 
far  into  the  seventeenth,  intolerance  inherited  from  former 
ages  infected  more  or  less  all  religious  parties." — The  Church 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  i.  17. 
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Besides,  the  prisons  under  the  Commonwealth  were 
crowded  with  Quakers.  Baxter,  while  asking 
toleration  for  his  own  opinions,  was  careful  to  lay 
down  that  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  Romanists, 
on  the  ground  that  while  some  opinions  were  toler 
able,  others  were  intolerable.  To  the  Presbyterians 
the  idea  of  a  general  toleration  was  something  too 
shocking  to  be  entertained.  The  Dissenting  writer, 
while  complaining  that  Parker  and  Whitgift  per 
secuted  the  Puritans,  is  yet  constrained  to  allow 
that  "  if  Cartwright  had  been  in  Whitgift's  place, 
he  would  have  dealt  out  equal  persecution  to 
Baptists  and  Independents."  l  If  anything,  this 
is  short  of  the  truth.  The  historian  2  says  of  Cart- 
wright,  that  "  for  the  Church  modelled  after  the 
fashion  of  Geneva  he  claimed  an  authority  which 
surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  masters  of  the 
Vatican.  .  .  For  heresy  there  was  the  punishment 
of  death.  Never  had  the  doctrine  of  persecution 
been  urged  with  such  a  blindness  and  reckless 
ferocity.  '  I  deny/  wrote  Cartwright,  '  that  upon 
repentance  there  ought  to  follow  any  pardon  cf 
death.  .  .  .  Heretics  ought  to  be  put  to  death 
now  ;  if  this  be  bloody  and  extreme,  I  am  contented 
to  be  so  counted  with  the  Holy  Ghost/  " 

When,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Puritans  obtained  that  freedom  of  worship  which 
had  been  denied  them  in  England,  what  was  their 
attitude  to  other  forms  of  belief? — Churchmen  were 
maltreated  and  expelled.  Every  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  returned  after  one  expulsion  was  put 
to  death.  The  unhappy  sect  of  the  Quakers  were 
subjected  to  the  greatest  indignities  and  tortures. 

1  Skeats,  p.  20. 

2  Green,  History  of  England,  p.  456. 
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We  read  of  their  ears  being  cut  off,  their  tongues 
bored  with  a  hot  iron,  women  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  flogged  from  town  to  town,  men  sent  to  the 
gallows.1  Such  treatment  was  far  in  excess  of 
any  that  had  been  dealt  out  to  the  Puritans  in  the 
old  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  due  to  Churchmen 
to  recall,  that  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  fif 
teenth  century,  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign,  Pecock,  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  had  advocated  persuasion  rather 
than  persecution  of  the  Lollards.  "  The  clergy 
shall  be  condemned  at  the  last  day,"  he  said,  "  if  by 
clear  wit  they  draw  not  men  into  consent  of  true 
faith,  otherwise  than  by  fire  and  sword  and  hang- 
mcnt."  Wolsey  too  was  averse  to  measures  of 
compulsion  ;  while  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  pleads  earnestly  for  toleration  in  his 
Liberty  of  Prophesying.  Also  the  advice  tendered 
by  the  bishops  to  James  II.  in  his  extremity  included 
the  concession  of  due  liberty  of  conscience  to  all. 

If  the  truth  be  told,  it  was  only  very  gradually 
that  men's  minds  were  brought  to  see  the  justice  as 
well  as  the  need  of  toleration.  Each  religious  body 
in  turn  learned  something  in  its  day  of  adversity. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  full  truth  dawned  very  slowly 
upon  them.  What  a  revelation  is  contained  in 
Cromwell's  saying,  "  Every  sect  saith,  '  O  give  me 
liberty!'  But  give  it  him,  and  (to  his  power)  he 
will  not  yield  it  to  anybody  else."  2  Where,  then, 
all  are  alike  guilty  before  God,  it  ill  beseems 
English  Christians  to  cast  stones  at  one  another. 

That  which  first  became  apparent  was  the  utter 
futility  of  persecution.  Men  began  to  see  that, 

1  Curteis,  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  82,  83. 
2  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  ii.  298. 
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whatever  apparent  success  was  obtained  by  these 
means,  it  would  not  stand.  "  Force  is  no  remedy." 
As  Gregory  the  Great  had  said  of  old,  "  He  who  is 
brought  to  the  font  by  coercion  instead  of  persuasion 
is  but  too  likely  to  relapse." 

So  eventually  a  clearer  perception  was  arrived 
at  of  the  true  nature  of  religious  toleration.  Toler 
ation  is  not  tolerance.  Tolerance  implies  some 
kind  of  assent.  It  has  its  proper  place  in  a  com 
prehensive  body  like  the  Church.  Schools  of 
thought  do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  They  take  what 
are  rightly  called  'views'  of  truth,  which  is  many- 
sided.  They  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  others  will 
approach  that  same  truth  from  an  opposite  quarter, 
and  see  it  under  another  aspect.  Consequently, 
they  concede  a  willing  tolerance  to  such  views, 
recognizing  that  without  them  the  presentation  of 
that  truth  as  a  whole  would  be  defective. 

Toleration,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  no  kind 
of  assent.  It  is  extended  not  only  to  misbelief, 
but  to  paganism,  Mahommedanism,  and  infidelity. 
The  Christian  is  bound  by  his  principles  to  with 
stand  such  tenets  to  the  uttermost.1  He  can  have 
no  truce  with  them.  The  Church  charges  her 
priests  to  be  "ready  with  all  faithful  diligence, 
to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word"  (Ordinal}.  She 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  her  children  the  petition, 
"  From  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us."  There  is  no  warrant  here  for 
tolerance. 

Toleration,  then,  simply  means,  that  in  combating 
such  teaching  Christians  will  not  resort  to  com 
pulsion.  Christ  had  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
1  Rom.  xvi.  17;  Gal.  i.  8,  9 ;  ii.  5  ;  Tit.  iii.  10. 
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of  this  world  ;  if  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  My  servants  fight"  (John  xviii.  36). 
His  Apostle  wrote,  "  Though  we  walk  in  the  flesh, 
we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh,  for  the  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  carnal"  (2  Cor.  x.  3,  4).  The 
Holy  Catholic  Church  offers  a  wide  comprehension, 
sufficiently  wide  to  embrace  within  her  bosom  "  all 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  (un- 
cormptness}"^  If  any  still  stand  aloof,  these  she 
will  seek  to  win  by  love,  and  not  by  force.  Toler 
ation  begins  where  comprehension  ends.  The 
fullest  liberty  of  conscience  is  conceded  to  all  to 
worship  in  their  own  way,  even  where  liberty 
degenerates  into  licence,  and  conscience  is  per 
verted.  Toleration  expresses  no  kind  of  approval. 
It  simply  secures  to  those  who  hold  such  tenets 
their  political  rights.  The  Church  is  still  bound 
to  combat  error,  but  only  with  spiritual  weapons, 
which  are  "mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds  "  (2  Cor.  x.  4). 

1  Eph.  vi.  24. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

DECLENSION   AND   REVIVAL. — THE    EVANGELICAL 
MOVEMENT. 

ONE  of  our  Lord's  parables  had  contained  by 
implication  a  warning  against  periods  of  torpor  to 
which  the  Church  would  be  liable.  "The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field  :  but  while  men  slept,  his 
enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat, 
and  went  his  way"  (Matt.  xiii.  24,  25).  First 
slumber,  then  corruption  ;  these  are  the  perils  that 
beset  the  path  of  the  Church. 

On  such  a  period  the  English  Church  entered  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  causes  that  led  to  this 
were  of  various  kinds.  The  earliest  in  operation 
was  the  time  of  political  tranquillity  which  the 
Church  now  enjoyed.  The  nation,  having  made 
trial  of  both,  had  pronounced  definitely  against 
Romanism  and  Puritanism.  The  old  historic 
Church  had  no  rival  in  the  field.  The  way  in 
which  she  had  championed  the  cause  of  liberty 
before  the  Revolution,  had  raised  her  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  favour  with  the  country.  A  sense  of 
security  began  to  steal  over  her,  which  relaxed  her 
watchfulness  and  lulled  her  activities.  At  the 
sime  time,  the  nation  underwent  a  strong  revulsion 
from  the  sour  austerities  of  Puritanism.  With 
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much  that  was  vital  in  it,  seeing  that  it  called  forth 
men  of  singleness  of  purpose  and  iron  will,  it  yet 
represented  Christianity  in  a  very  gloomy  and 
unattractive  aspect.  Its  spirit  v/as  rather  that  of 
the  Old  Covenant  than  the  New.  In  straining 
after  reality,  it  assumed  not  a  little  that  was 
artificial.  It  had  its  mannerisms  of  dress  and 
speech.  The  pendulum  now  swung  violently  back 
in  the  other  direction.  Society  cast  aside  restraint. 
The  profligacy  of  the  Court  was  notorious  ;  the 
nation  gave  itself  up  "to  the  wild  orgy  of  the 
Restoration." 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
efforts  were  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
stem  the  tide  of  vice  and  irreligion.  About  the 
year  1678  some  earnest  clergy,  of  whom  the  best 
known  is  Dr.  Beveridge,  set  on  foot  the  Religious 
Societies.  These  were  of  the  nature  of  guilds,  or 
associations  of  men  who  met  together  for  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  devotional  purposes.  They 
made  a  point  of  more  frequent  attendance  at  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  they  collected  funds  to 
maintain  daily  service  in  the  churches,  and  to 
provide  schooling  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  movement,  which  was  on  strictly  Church 
lines,  spread  rapidly.  There  were  not  fewer  than 
forty-two  of  these  societies  in  London  and  West 
minster  alone  in  the  year  i/io,  and  they  were  also 
set  on  foot  in  other  large  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom.1 

1  Some  had  special  objects,  as,  for  example,  the  two  great 
Church  societies  which  were  founded  at  this  time — the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  (1698),  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
(1701). 
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A  somewhat  similar  movement  suggested  by 
the  religious  societies,  and  running  parallel  to 
them,  but  different  in  that  they  lacked  their  dis 
tinctive  Church  character,  was  the  organization  of 
'Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners.'  In 
these  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  were  associated. 
They  did  good  service  at  a  time  when  every  pro 
test  against  laxity  of  morals  and  evil  living  was 
urgently  needed. 

But  in  spite  of  this  the  cold  shadow  of  negligence 
was  creeping  over  religion.  "  The  Church  of  England, 
as  well  as  all  the  Dissenting  bodies,  slumbered  and 
slept."  "  The  Puritans  were  buried,  and  the  Method 
ists  were  not  born."  1  In  the  non-jurors  the  Church 
had  lost  some  of  her  very  life-blood.  The  best  of 
these,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  not  exercising 
their  ministerial  office,  but  living  in  retirement. 
Others  had  gone  further,  and  were  hardening  into 
a  sect  that  had  lost  faith  in  the  Church  they  had 
left.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  explain  their  attempt 
to  perpetuate  the  episcopal  succession  in  their  own 
line.  But  as  men  of  learning  and  zeal  they  could 
ill  be  spared  at  such  a  juncture.  These  of  all  her 
children  had  been  most  alive  to  the  spiritual 
character  of  their  Mother  the  Church.  What 
wonder  that  with  their  withdrawal  this  should 
more  and  more  be  lost  sight  of?  The  Latitu- 
dinarian  school  now  came  to  the  front  with  their 
proposals  for  relaxed  subscription  to  the  Church's 
creeds  and  formularies,  and  their  shallow  schemes 
of  comprehension.  The  ministers  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty, after  the  brief  period  of  revival  under  Queen 
Anne  (1702 — 1/14),  when  Church  principles  were 

1  Tyerman,  Life  of  Wesley,  i.  61.  See  Curteis'  Lectures, 
P-  343- 
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once  more  in  the  ascendant,  did  theii  utmost  to 
reduce  the  Church  to  a  mere  department  of  the 
State ;  serviceable,  it  may  be,  as  a  kind  of  moral 
police,  but  with  its  divine  character  as  '  the  kingdom 
of  God  '  ignored,  if  not  actually  denied.  The  high 
road  to  promotion  was  now  to  possess  no  pro 
nounced  views  on  the  Church's  divine  mission.  The 
Catholic  school  had  had  the  closest  affinities  with 
the  non-jurors,  and  was  credited — in  some  instances 
no  doubt  justly — with  covert  sympathy  for  the 
House  of  Stuart.  Few  if  any  of  this  school  were 
advanced  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices.  The 
interests  of  the  Church  were  subordinated  to  those 
of  the  dynasty.  Consequently,  the  Upper  House  of 
Con  vocation,  or  the  bishops,  with  their  Latitudinarian 
standard,  came  into  serious  collis:on  with  the  more 
Catholic-minded  presbyters  of  the  Lower  House. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Walpole,  the  Minister,  to 
deal  the  final  blow.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  a  notorious 
Latitudinarian,  having  been  appointed  to  the  See 
of  Bangor,  gave  utterance  to  teaching  against  which 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  protested.  There 
upon  Convocation  was  silenced  in  a  high-handed 
fashion.  It  was  indeed  still  summoned  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Parliamentary  Session,  as  re 
quired  by  the  Constitution,  but  only  to  be  at  once 
dismissed  without  being  allowed  to  deliberate.  In 
this  condition  it  continued  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  (1717—1854). 

The  fatal  effect  of  thus  stifling  the  Church's  voice 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  There  is  no  more 
marked  feature  of  the  Church  revival  of  our  own 
time  than  the  power  of  earnest  men  to  influence 
one  another  for  good — as  iron  sharpeneth  iron — 
in  the  frequent  opportunities  for  conference  that 
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Churchmen  now  enjoy.  This  was  now  denied  by 
the  arbitrary  gagging  of  Convocation.  Nor  was 
there  in  those  days  any  other  agency  to  supply  its 
place,  even  in  a  measure.  There  was  no  cheap 
newspaper  press  through  which  the  views  of  Church 
men  could  circulate.  A  few  pamphlets  alone  record 
the  protest  that  was  made  at  the  time. 

So  it  was  that  a  fatal  apathy  stole  over  the  Church, 
now  that  no  warning  voice  could  be  uttered  in  her 
ears.  Services  became  less  frequent.  The  Holy 
Communion  was  celebrated  only  at  long  intervals. 
Preparation  for  Confirmation  was  slurred  over. 
The  Church's  seasons — her  fasts  and  festivals — came 
and  went  unobserved.  The  bishops,  being  what 
they  were,  but  too  readily  acquiesced  in  the  falling 
standard.  They  were  in  some  instances  non-resi 
dent.  It  is  significant  to  learn,  that  there  could  be 
a  bishop  of  one  of  the  Welsh  dioceses  who  never 
so  much  as  visited  his  diocese  during  a  space  of 
nineteen  years.  The  Whig  prelates  were  for  the 
most  part  hangers-on  at  Court,  or  if  they  had 
scholarly  tastes,  they  expended  their  energies  rather 
on  the  ancient  classics  than  theology.  A  glance 
at  the  lists  of  the  Episcopate  during  the  hundred 
years  and  more  of  the  Georgian  era  reveals  a  series 
of  names  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  left  no 
mark  upon  the  Church.  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  charge 
of  1751,  bewailed  "the  general  decay  of  religion  in 
the  nation,  which  is  now  observed  by  every  one." 
It  is  even  said  that  he  declined  the  offer  of  the 
Primacy,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  late  to  prop 
a  tottering  Church. 

"  While  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat."  So  it  proved,  for  through 
out  this  period  a  succession  of  attacks  were  de- 
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livered  against  the  faith.  Prominent  among  the 
deistical  and  anti-Christian  writers  at  this  time, 
are  the  names  of  David  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Thomas 
Paine.  Such  great  doctrines  were  assailed  as  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  truth  of  Scripture,  the  credibility 
of  miracles,  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  and 
the  like.  But  the  need  called  forth  a  number  of 
defenders  and  apologists,  whose  writings  remain  a 
great  inheritance  of  the  Church.  Such,  among 
others,  were  Waterland,  Butler,  Warburton,  Berke 
ley,  and  Paley.  It  was  a  battle  between  giants  ; 
but  the  faith  emerged  from  the  strife  strengthened 
and  fortified. 

Still  the  stagnation  of  spiritual  life  wore  on,  till, 
in  God's  good  providence,  a  time  of  revival  began. 
As  a  movement  within  the  Church,  it  was  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  influence  of  Methodism,  which 
at  the  first  had  many  adherents  in  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy.  The  great  success  that  attended  the 
preaching  of  the  two  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  stimu 
lated  these  clergy  to  similar  efforts.  The  move 
ment  came  entirely  from  below.  It  received  but 
little  encouragement  from  the  bishops  as  a  body, 
for  these,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  afraid  of 
enthusiasm. 

This  is  known  as  the  Evangelical  Movement, 
which  maybe  said  to  have  begun  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  supreme  need  of 
the  time  was  to  proclaim  to  the  numbers  who  were 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  vice  the  elementary 
truths  of  Christianity — the  doom  and  misery  of 
sin,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  need  of  conver 
sion,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  the  milk  for  babes  that  was 
called  for ;  the  time  for  strong  meat  had  not  yet 
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come.  It  was  very  much  what  would  be  attempted 
by  a  modern  mission  in  a  degraded  quarter  of  a 
town,  or  by  a  missionary  in  a  heathen  land.  It 
was  not  'all  the  counsel  of  God/  but  it  was  all  that 
could  be  received  at  the  first.  After  the  foundation 
had  been  laid,  then,  at  some  future  time,  those  who 
had  been  impressed  might  be  built  up  in  our  most 
holy  faith. 

Among  the  better  known  of  the  earlier  evan 
gelical  clergy,  men  of  burning  zeal  and  sanctified 
lives,  were  John  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  Romaine  of 
London,  and  Venn  of  Huddersfield.  Thomas 
Scott  was  the  Biblical  commentator  of  this  school ; 
Toplady  and  Newton  wrote  its  hymns  ;  Cowper 
its  poetry.  Hannah  More  reached  the  upper  classes 
by  her  admirable  tracts.  The  Milners  compiled 
a  Church  history  from  their  own  stand-point. 
The  noble  Henry  Martyn  was  one  of  the  first-fruits 
of  the  devotion  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  that 
has  always  honourably  distinguished  this  school. 
William  Wilberforce,  the  emancipator  of  the  slave, 
was  a  representative  of  its  philanthropy,  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  its  practical  Christianity — another 
characteristic  which  has  been  perpetuated,  in  a 
later  generation,  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
others  who  were  associated  with  him  in  a  long  life 
of  good  works. 

The  debt  that  Churchmen  owe  to  this  school 
is  simply  incalculable.  In  many  a  secluded  parish, 
belief  in  the  Church  of  England  was  kept  alive  by 
the  ardent  piety  and  unceasing  labours  of  these 
men,  during  a  time  of  much  discouragement  and 
depressed  religious  life.  To  it  is  due,  if  not  the 
initiation,  at  least  the  cordial  adoption  and  develop 
ment  of  the  Sunday  school  system  from  1781,  when 
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Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester  made  the  first  venture 
in  this  direction.  In  1799  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  established,  with  the  special  object  of 
sending  missions  to  the  heathen.  The  older  Society 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
(1701)  had  not  indeed  forgotten  the  heathen  in 
India  and  elsewhere ;  but  it  was  deemed  to  have 
its  hands  full,  seeing  that  it  embraced  within  its 
scope  the  spiritual  care  of  the  English  colonists  in 
America  and  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  Evangelicals  adopted  in  their  preaching  a 
new  and  more  effective  style  of  address.  Instead 
of  the  laboured  essay  then  in  vogue,  they  made 
direct  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  They 
rightly  laid  stress  on  the  exposition  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  in  the  pulpit,  and  its  devotional  study  in 
private.  All  this,  and  much  beside,  they  did  in  the 
cause  of  true  religion. 

And  yet  there  were  respects  in  which  the  move 
ment  was  found  to  be  ultimately  defective.  Its 
theology,  which  grew  very  much  out  of  the  environ 
ment  of  its  circumstances,  proved  to  be  constructed 
on  too  narrow  a  basis.  In  this  stage  it  did  not 
pit  itself  against  all  that  it  conceived  to  savour  of 
Romanism, — that  was  a  later  phase, — nor  did  it 
need  to  strengthen  itself  against  Dissent,  with 
which  its  policy  was  as  much  as  possible  to  co 
operate.  Its  warfare  was  with  the  sin  and  ignor 
ance,  the  vice  and  brutality  of  the  age,  which  the 
Latitudinarianism  of  the  day  had  utterly  failed  to 
reach.  This  will,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the 
limitations  of  its  theology.  Its  only  controversy 
as  yet  was  within  its  own  ranks,  which  were  divided 
between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  though  in 
the  end  the  Evangelical  clergy  inclined  almost 
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exclusively  to  the  latter.  The  Arminian  dwelt 
more  upon  the  universality  and  freeness  of  God's 
grace  ;  whereas  the  Calvinist,  subordinating  all  to 
the  leading  thought  of  God's  irreversible  decrees, 
maintained  that  salvation  was  only  within  reach  of 
the  elect.  It  became  natural  for  the  Arminian  to 
believe  that  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  was  attain 
able,  whereas  the  Calvinist  was  impressed  by  the 
almost  hopeless  depravity  of  mankind. 

It  is  once  more  to  be  regretted,  that  at  this 
period  there  was  no  voice  of  the  Church  to  be 
heard.  Convocation  could  not  have  failed  to 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  in  this  the  earlier 
and  more  receptive  stage  of  Evangelicalism.  It 
would  have  supplied  that  which  was  lacking,  ere 
yet  it  had  formed  a  tradition  and  stiffened  into  a 
system.  This  school  of  thought  might  then  have 
assimilated  the  Catholic  movement  of  the  next 
century,  instead  of  standing  suspiciously  aloof  from 
it.  The  doctrines  that  were  enunciated  sounded 
strange  in  the  ears  of  Evangelicals,  not  because 
they  were  not  true  and  primitive,  but  because 
they  had  been  allowed  to  pass  out  of  sight  for  so 
long. 

But,  for  all  that,  it  was  through  the  Evangelical 
movement  that  life  was  now  coming  back  to  the 
spiritual  body,  which,  according  to  God's  revealed 
method  of  operation,  is  to  live  by  the  effectual 
working  of  every  part,  and  increase  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplicth.  Its  zeal  secured  its 
acceptance  with  the  country,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  the  fearful  scenes  being  enacted  during 
the  French  Revolution,  which,  having  cast  aside 
the  restraints  of  religion,  was  spilling  bloud  like 
water.  Above  all,  it  restored  a  vital  and  spiritual 
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Christianity,  in  place  of  the  cold  intcllcctualism  of 
the  Latitudinarian  school.  It  was  a  work  owned 
of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  might  fairly 
claim  the  promise,  that  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever  (Dan.  xii.  3). 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE   METHODISTS   AND   THE   CHURCH. 

REFERENCE  was  made  in  the  last  chapter  to 
the  influence  of  the  Methodist  movement  on  the 
Evangelical  clergy.  However  it  be  regarded, 
Methodism  is  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  English 
Christianity.  No  religious  body  ever  succeeded 
so  ^effcctually  in  laying  hold  of  the  lower  orders, 
or  in  so  brief  a  time.  The  voice  of  their  preachers, 
says  the  historian,  "  was  heard  in  the  wildest  and 
most  barbarous  corners  of  the  land  ;  among  the 
bleak  moors  of  Northumberland,  or  in  the  dens  of 
London,  or  in  the  long  galleries  where  the  Cornish 
miner  hears  in  the  pauses  of  his  labour  the  sobbing 
of  the  sea."1  To  this  day  the  popular  religion  of 
the  country  districts  of  England  is  largely,  if  un 
consciously,  affected  by  Methodist  doctrine.  It  is 
a  body  that  has  adherents  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  claims  thirty-one 
thousand  ministers  and  more  than  four  millions  and 
a  half  of  members,  to  say  nothing  of  the  far  larger 
numbcrs  indirectly  brought  within  the  sphere  oHts 
influence.2  Therefore  some  account  of  it  is  called  for. 
1  Green,  p.  718. 

"As  regards  numbers,  Methodism  in  England  is  sta 
tionary  ;  in  fact,  it  fails  to  hold  its  position  when  the  annual 
increase  of  the  population  is  considered."— Urlin's  Life  of 
Wesley,  p.  252.  See  also  Curteis'  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  385. 

O    2 
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In  the  year  1703  John  Wesley  was  born  at 
Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  of  which  parish  his  father 
was  rector.  He  and  his  younger  brother  Charles, 
"the  sweet  singer  of  Methodism,"  were  sent  to 
Oxford.  In  1725  John  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
in  1728  priest,  by  Dr.  Potter,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  Lincoln  College  in  1726, 
which  he  held  till  it  was  vacated  by  his  somewhat 
unfortunate  marriage  in  1751  ;  so  that  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  while  he  was  giving  his  life 
to  Methodism,  he  was  supported  by  the  emoluments 
of  his  fellowship. 

In  1729  John,  who  had  been  temporarily  assist 
ing  his  father  as  curate  at  Epworth,  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  found  that  his  brother  Charles  had 
formed  a  gathering  of  devout  Churchmen,  on  tli2 
model  of  those  Religious  Societies  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  prevalent  in  England  at  that  time.  The 
elder  brother  at  once  joined  it,  and  very  soon  the 
control  passed  into  his  hands.  Amongst  the 
members  was  George  Whitfield,1  who  was  after- 

1  George  Whitfield  founded  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
A  controversy  was  carried  on  between  J.  Wesley  and  Whit 
field  on  the  subject  of  election  and  free  grace.  It  led,  in 
1741,10  a  severance  into  two  distinct  camps.  The  Calvinistic 
Methodists  met  with  most  acceptance  in  Wales.  The  clergy 
of  this  school  were  associated  together  under  the  leadership 
of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  By  appointing  them 
her  chaplains,  she  seems  to  have  imagined  that  she  could 
employ  them  where  she  willed,  regardless  of  Church  order. 
This  led  to  Episcopal  interposition,  and  from  that  time  she 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  registering  her  chapels  as  Dis 
senting  places  of  worship.  The  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
then  withdrew  from  the  movement.  Those  that  remained 
became  a  Dissenting  body  known  as  "the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connection." 
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wards  to  take  a  prominent  though  divergent  part 
in  the  spread  of  Methodism.  They  met  for  devo 
tion  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  assigned  to 
themselves  such  duties  as  teaching  in  the  schools, 
visiting  the  sick,  and  holding  services  for  the 
inmates  of  the  gaol  and  workhouse.  They  lived 
strictly  by  rule  as  to  the  employment  of  their  time, 
and  above  all  their  attendance  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion  every  Sunday.  It  was  this  that  obtained 
for  them  such  nicknames  as  '  the  Sacramentarian  ' 
and  c  the  Godly '  Club  ;  but  the  name  that  clung  to 
them,  and  was  not  distasteful,  was  '  the  Methodists.' 
Wesley's  Deed  of  Declaration,  which  legally  con 
stituted  the  Conference  in  1784,  specifies  "the 
people  called  Methodists  "  ;  and  he  addressed  his 
hearers,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Ministerial  Office 
(1789),  as  "All  you  who  are  vulgarly  called 
Methodists."  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  members 
of  this  little  society  at  Oxford  were  loyal,  even 
rigid,  Churchmen.  So  late  as  1775,  John  Wesley 
could  describe  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lord  Stanhope  on  the  American  question,  in  these 
terms,  "  I  am  a  High  Churchman,  and  the  son  of 
a  High  Churchman." 

In  1734  his  father  died,  and  the  following  year 
John  Wesley  set  sail  for  Georgia,  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Charles.  Here  they 
met  with  little  success,  notwithstanding  their 
earnestness  and  zeal,  which  involved  them  in  com 
plications  with  the  colonists.  Charles  returned  to 
England  in  the  following  year,  and  his  elder 
brother  followed  about  two  years  later. 

About  this  time  he  was  much  unsettled  in  some 
of  his  religious  opinions.  On  the  voyage  to  America 
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he  had  fallen  in  with  some  Moravian  emigrants, 
and  had  been  not  a  little  impressed  by  the  sim 
plicity  of  their  lives,  and  the  quiet  faith  they  dis 
played  at  a  time  when  the  ship  was  in  peril.  This 
rendered  him  receptive  of  their  tenets,  especially 
that  of  instantaneous  and  sensible  conversion.  He 
was  also  at  this  time  addicted  to  their  practice  of 
opening  the  Scriptures  at  random,  and  seeking 
guidance  from  the  text  on  which  his  eye  first 
happened  to  light.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
joined  the  Moravian  Society  in  London.  It  was 
under  such  impressions  that,  at  a  religious  meet 
ing  on  Wednesday,  May  24,  1738,  he  believed, 
certainly  at  the  time,  that  he  underwent  '  conver 
sion/  and  could  assert  that  "  till  within  the  last 
five  days  I  have  never  been  a  Christian."  But 
seeing  that  only  half  a  year  later  he  regrets  that 
he  is  '  not  a  Christian/  we  can  only  regard  this 
as  a  period  of  much  unsettlement.1 

After  paying  a  visit  to  Hernhutt,  near  Dresden, 
in  order  to  study  the  Moravians  at  their  chief 
centre,  he  returned  to  England,  and  very  shortly 

1  He  had  written  bitter  things  against  himself  in  his  diary 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  he  was  "  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God,  and  a  child  of  wrath;"  but  in  a  subsequent 
revision  he  made  the  comment,  "7  believe  not."  The 
Wesley  an  biographer  says,  "  He  asserts  that  when  he  went 
to  America  to  convert  the  Indians,  he  was  not  himself  con 
verted  ;  but  in  the  appended  note  he  adds,  '  /  am  not  sure 
of  this]" — and,  adds  Mr.  Tyerman,  "  neither  are  we." 

It  is  evident  that  Wesley  had  for  the  time  forgotten  the 
deep  impressions  which  he  admits  to  have  been  made  upon 
him  by  the  reading,  in  1727,  of  William  Law's  two  books, 
the  Serious  Call  and  Christian  Perfection,  how  "  the  light 
flowed  in  so  mightily  upon  his  soul,  that  everything  appeared 
in  a  new  light."  "This,"  says  Mr.  Urlin,  "was  the  true 
date  of  his  conversion." — Life  of  Wesley,  p.  13. 
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after  he  finally  shook  himself  free  from  their  influ 
ence.  In  1/40  he  withdrew  from  their  meeting 
in  Fetter  Lane,  having  first  read  a  protest  against 
their  erroneous  tenets,  and  called  upon  those  who 
would  to  follow  him.  These  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  meeting  of  their  own  at  the  Foundry,  and 
so  the  Methodist  Society  was  begun. 

It  was  not  long  before  similar  societies  were 
formed  in  various  parts  of  tli2  country,  as  they 
were  visited  by  the  Wesley s  and  those  who  were 
associated  with  them.  It  would,  we  believe,  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  Wesley  from  the  first 
conceived  that  wonderful  organization  of  Wcsleyan 
Methodism.  "I  can  only  express,"  wrote  his  friend 
Alexander  Knox,  "  my  firm  conviction  that  he 
was  totally  incapable  of  preconceiving  such  a 
scheme.  .  .  .  That  he  had  an  uncommon  acuteness 
in  fitting  expedients  to  conjunctures  is  most  certain ; 
this,  in  fact,  was  his  great  talent." 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
institution  of  lay  prcacliing.  It  arose  from  a  pure 
accident,  one  that  would  be  sure  to  occur  sooner  or 
bter.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  several  clergy 
were  at  this  time  associated  with  the  movement, 
and  conducted  services  in  'the  preaching-houses' 
—it  was  not  permitted  to  call  them  anything  else 
in  this  stage.1  On  one  occasion,  in  1741,  no  regular 
minister  being  forthcoming,  the  Scripture-reader 
Maxfield  filled  the  pulpit.  At  first  Wesley  ex 
pressed  disapproval,  but  on  reconsideration  he  dis 
cerned  the  value  of  such  an  instrumentality,  lie 

1  "Warn  them  all  against  calling  our  preachers  ministers, 
our  houses  meeting-houses;  call  them  plain  preaching- 
houses."—  The  Larger  Minutes  of  1774  as  revised  in 
1791- 
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agreed  to  recognize  as  a  part  of  his  system  that 
•which  at  the  time  had  only  been  tolerated  as  an 
emergency.  Eventually  these  lay  preachers  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  were  itinerants, 
and  those  that  were  local  preachers.  The  former 
received  a  small  stipend,  and  were  wholly  devoted 
to  evangelistic  work,  whereas  the  latter  took  it  up 
gratuitously  in  their  spare  time.  This  was  the 
backbone  of  the  movement,  and  explains  its  won 
derful  popularity  and  power  of  expansion. 

Another  characteristic  institution  of  Methodism 
is  the  class-meeting,  in  which  members  are  asso 
ciated  to  the  number  of  about  twelve  under  a  class- 
leader,  who  examines  them  weekly  as  to  their 
spiritual  condition.  By  this  very  simple  expedient 
the  efficiency  and  cohesion  of  the  whole  movement 
was  secured.  It  was  acceptable,  because  it  afforded 
mutual  help  and  religious  association.  It  was 
popular,  because  it  multiplied  small  offices  and  pro 
vided  employment  for  a  large  number.  It  proved 
to  be  very  effective  when  it  came  to  be  utilized  as 
the  machinery  of  the  financial  system.  Every 
member  was  expected  to  contribute  weekly  to  the 
work  of  the  society,  and  the  contributions  were 
collected  at  the  class-meeting. 

In  time,  all  these  scattered  societies  were  united 
by  means  of  an  annual  Conference,  to  which  the 
invitations  were  issued  by  Wesley  himself.  The 
first  was  held  in  1744,  and  was  attended  by  the 
two  Wesleys  and  four  other  clergymen,  together 
with  four  lay  preachers.  So  long  as^John  Wesley 
lived,  the  control  of  the  United  Societies'  was  left 
absolutely  in  his  hands  ;  but  as  the  time  of  his 
departure  drew  near,  he  drew  up  in  1784  a  scheme 
of  government.  By  a  deed  in  Chancery,  he  trans- 
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ferrcd  to  one  hundred  '  preachers  and  expounders' 
of  the  Gospel,  whom  he  selected,  all  the  trusts 
which  had  hitherto  been  vested  in  himself  and  his 
brother.  This  body,  which  is  known  as  *  the  Legal 
Hundred,'  annually  fills  up  its  vacancies  before 
proceeding  to  business.  At  first  it  was  confined  to 
'  the  Preachers,'  who  were  eventually  denominated 
'  Ministers,'  but  recently  representative  laymen 
have  been  admitted  to  their  deliberations. 

It  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  well-informed 
Churchman,  that  the  germ  of  these  institutions 
could  be  found  in  the  Church's  own  system.  Not 
only  had  a  religious  Order  such  as  the  Franciscans 
consisted  of  lay  preachers,  but  at  the  Reformation 
period  laymen  had  been  licensed  as  '  readers  '  for 
this  purpose.  And  so  in  like  manner  all  the 
essentials  of  the  class-meeting  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  Religious  Societies  which  had  been  in  existence 
before  Wesley  was  born.  These  are  reproduced 
in  the  Guilds  of  our  own  time  ;  while  Church 
Synods  are  older  and  not  less  effectual  than  the 
Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  body. 

This,  then,  in  outline,  is  the  organization  of 
Methodism.  The  teaching  as  yet  was  on  Church 
lines,  though  not  without  a  strong  leaven  of 
Moravianism  as  regards  sensible  conversion.  But 
the  Methodists  were  for  the  most  part  Church 
people,  and  were  forbidden  to  hold  their  meetings 
during  the  hours  of  Church  service,  and  they  in 
variably  attended  church  for  the  Holy  Communion. 
As  it  has  been  said  of  Methodism,  "  it  was  cradled 
within  the  Church  of  England  ;  it  was  fed  by  her 
Sacraments  ;  it  was  encouraged  and  directed  by 
her  bishops;  ...  it  arose  and  was  fostered  within 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  not  until  its  leaders 
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went  astray  into  foreign  pastures,  importing  from 
Moravians  doctrines  and  methods  of  conversion 
which  the  Church  of  England  never  can  sanction 
— not  until  then  were  the  pulpits  and  the  buildings 
of  their  own  Church  closed  against  them,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  English  bishops  withdrawn."1 

And  this  is  nothing  else  than  the  truth.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  point  to  numerous 
instances  of  clergy  who  resented  the  intrusion  of 
the  Methodists  into  their  parishes,  of  some  cases 
of  indefensible  and  un-Christian  language,  of  iso 
lated  occasions  when  profligate  members  of  the 
clerical  profession  approved,  and  it  may  be  even 
encouraged,  the  attacks  of  the  mob.  But  it  is 
only  fair,  on  the  other  hand,  to  recognize  the  general 
attitude  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  It  is  sometimes 
asserted  that  Wesley  was  driven  out  of  the  Church 
of  England.2  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  that 
he  was  never  inhibited  by  any  bishop ;  that 
numbers  of  churches  were  open  to  him  throughout 
England  at  the  first.  Several  clergymen  even 
belonged  to  his  societies,  and  many  more  were  in 
open  sympathy.  Then  came  the  convulsionist 
phenomena  that  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Wesleys,  followed  by  tidings  that  the  lay  preachers 
were  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, — 
the  growing  disaffection  to  the  Church  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  Methodists, — the  proposals  for 


1  Curteis,  B  amp  ton  Lectures,  p.  356. 

2  "The  assertion  frequently  met  with,  that  the  English 
Church  or  that  the  bishops  cast  out  the  Wesleys,  can  only 
now  proceed  from  gross  ignorance  or  from  malice."     "The 
bishops  were  always  courteous  to  the  Wesleys,  and  tolerant 
of  their  peculiarities." — Urlin,  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  8o;  84. 
Cf.  p.  185. 
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secession  that  were  from  time  to  time  openly 
mooted  in  Conference.  Can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  the  clergy  should  have  had  misgivings  as  to 
the  tendency  of  this  movement  ?  As  a  body,  they 
watched  it  "  in  a  doubtful  rather  than  in  a  hostile 
spirit."  l 

How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  came  the  Methodist 
movement  to  drift  away  from  the  Church  ?  Its 
estrangement  is  different  from  that  of  any  other 
body  of  Dissenters,  for  there  has  never  been  any 
formal  act  or  declaration  of  secession  ;  neither  is 
there  any  fundamental  difference  of  doctrine  at 
issue.  Practically,  the  Wesleyan  standards  are  the 
same.  They  are  legally  bound  by  Wesley's  teach 
ing,  as  given  in  his  first  four  volumes  of  sermons 
and  his  New  Testament  notes.  What  his  teaching 
was  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  words,  uttered 
within  two  years  of  his  death — "  I  hold  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  love  her 
Liturgy.  I  approve  her  plan  of  discipline."  He 
had  previously  stated  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Trelawney,  "  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
several  of  the  Churches  abroad,  and  having  deeply 
considered  the  several  sorts  of  Dissenters  at  home, 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  our  own  Church,  with 
all  her  blemishes,  is  nearer  the  Scriptural  plan  than 
any  other  in  Europe." 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  from  the  first  there 
were  tendencies  in  Methodism  which  caused  it 
slowly  but  surely  to  leave  the  Church,  and  against 
these  Wesley  made  no  provision.  It  is  sometimes 
represented,  that  it  was  Wesley's  object  to  revive 

1  In  1747  he  writes  of  a  visit  to  Cornwall — "Several 
ministers  are  clearly  convinced  of  the  truth  ;  few  are  bitter. 
Most  seem  to  btand  neuter." 
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the  Church,  and  rouse  it  from  the  condition  of 
stagnation  into  which  it  had  sunk  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  be  strictly  accurate,  his  movement 
was  started,  not  so  much  within  the  Church,  as  on 
parallel  lines  to  it.  It  aimed  at  being  auxiliary 
rather  than  subordinate  to  it.  His  societies  were 
never  placed  under  Episcopal  control.  True,  he 
consulted  the  bishops,  but  he  never  yielded  up  his 
own  independence.  There  were  times  when  he 
was  impatient  of  their  control.  When  informed 
by  the  Bishop,  at  Bristol,  that  he  had  not  received 
permission  to  preach  in  that  diocese,  he  retorted, 
"  At  present  I  think  I  can  do  good  here,  therefore 
here  I  stay."  He  formulated  his  conviction  in 
these  words — "  I  look  upon  all  the  world  as  my 
parish,"  which,  of  course,  if  adopted  generally, 
would  be  destructive  of  all  order.  Would  he  him 
self  have  tolerated  such  an  attitude  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Methodists?  In  his  sermon  on  the 
Ministerial  Office,  he  lays  down,  "  One  of  our  first 
rules  given  to  each  preacher  was,  *  You  are  to  do 
that  part  of  the  work  which  we  appoint.'"  But 
the  liberty  he  claimed  for  himself  overstepped  the 
terms  of  his  ministerial  commission,  which  he  was 
to  exercise,  "  where  thou  sJialt  be  lawfully  appointed 
thereunto? 

Wesley's  fundamental  error  was,  that  while  he 
loved  the  Church  to  his  dying  day,  he  never  used 
this,  God's  own  instrument,  for  doing  God's  work 
in  this  land.  He  fashioned  one  to  his  own  liking, 
which  he  could  keep  under  his  own  control.  With 
all  his  saintliness,  he  loved  to  have  the  pre-eminence, 
and  could  brook  no  superior.  The  final  issue  of 
such  a  scheme  could  not  be  doubtful,  it  contained 
all  the  seeds  of  secession.  Only  Wesley's  personal 
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influence  served  to  delay  the  final  severance  so 
long  as  he  lived.  Again  and  again  he  protested, 
but  he  had  to  yield  ground  when  the  pressure 
became  unbearable.  Thus  the  Sacraments  were 
administered,  of  course,  by  ordained  ministers,  but 
in  buildings  that  were  not  licensed.  The  rule  was 
also  relaxed  which  forbade  service  in  the  meeting 
houses  during  Church  hours.  And  then  he  took 
upon  himself  to  conduct  ordinations  for  America, 
for  Scotland,  for  Antigua.1  While  his  words  were 
for  continuance  in  the  Church,  what  shall  we  say 
of  such  acts?  Of  his  convictions  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  those  convictions  were  made  to  give 
way  under  the  strain  of  circumstances — "  he  forced 
himself"  (i  Sam.  xiii.  12).  The  Wesleyan  bio 
grapher  describes  him  truly  as  "a  hearty  Church 
man,  but  not  always  a  consistent  one." 

Of  his  own  intense  desire  for  continuance  in  the 
Church  there  is  abundant  evidence.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  life  (1790)  he  emphatically  asserts,  "  I  never 
had  any  design  of  separating  from  the  Church  ; 
I  have  no  such  design  now.  ...  I  declare  once 
more  that  I  live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  that  none  who  regard  my  judg 
ment  or  advice  will  ever  separate  from  it." 

Still,  there  was  always  a  party  among  the 
Methodists  that  advocated  dissent.  In  the  Con 
ference  of  1755  the  question  came  up  for  discus 
sion.  It  is  a  symptom  that  Wesley  was  yielding 
ground  under  pressure,  when  the  assembly  arrived 

1  Of  Charles  Wesley's  indignant  remonstrance  we  have  a 
record  in  his  own  words.  He  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  I  believe 
you  have  been  too  hasty  in  ordaining.  I  believe  God  left  you 
to  yourself  in  that  matter,  as  He  left  Hezeki.ih,  to  show  you 
the  secret  pride  which  was  in  your  heart." 
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at  the  halting  conclusion,  .that,  whether  lawful  or 
not,  it  was  not  expedient  to  leave  the  Church.  Of 
Wesley's  own  views  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  he 
asserted  (1790),  "I  dare  not  separate  from  the 
Church  ;  I  believe  it  would  be  a  sin  so  to  do." 

In  1756  his  Journal  records,  "My  brother  and  I 
closed  the  Conference  by  a  solemn  declaration  of 
our  purpose  never  to  separate  from  the  Church, 
and  all  our  brethren  cheerfully  concurred  therein  " 
(Journal,  xx.  82). 

In  1785,  "I  openly  declared  in  the  evening,  that 
I  had  no  more  thought  of  separating  from  the 
Church  than  I  had  forty  years  ago"  (Journal, 
xx.  112). 

In  1789  Wesley,  now  eighty-five  years  of  age, 
preached  his  famous  sermon  on  the  Ministerial 
Office.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  Wesleyan 
official  organ,  the  Arminian  Magazine.  It  was 
on  the  text,  "  No  man  taketJi  this  honour  unto  him 
self  >  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron" 
(Heb.  v.  4).  It  is  a  solemn  warning,  drawn  from 
the  fate  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  against 
the  preachers  laying  claim  to  the  priesthood,  and 
to  the  Methodists  generally  against  the  temptation 
to  leave  the  Church  ;  "  though  ye  have,  and  will 
have,  a  thousand  temptations  to  leave  it,  and  set 
up  for  yourselves,  regard  them  not ;  be  Church  of 
England  men  still.  .  .  .  But  whether  ye  will  hear, 
or  whether  ye  will  forbear,  we,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  hold  on  our  way,  being  ourselves  still 
members  of  the  Church  of  England."  That  this 
was  not,  as  some  have  sought  to  represent,  the 
solitary  utterance  of  an  old  rr.an  who  was  failing, 
will  be  made  evident  by  an  appeal  to  the  Larger 
Minutes,  first  drawn  up  in  1774,  and  revised  from 
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time  to  time.  In  the  copy  dated  179^  the  year 
of  Wesley's  death,  the  following  passage  occurs- 
"  Q.  How  should  an  assistant  be  qualified  for  his 
charge?  A.  By  walking  closely  with  God,  and 
having  His  work  greatly  at  heart ;  by  understand 
ing  and  loving  discipline,  ours  in  particular ;  and 
by  loving  the  Church  of  England,  and  resolving 
not  to  separate  from  it.  Let  this  be  well  observed. 
I  fear  when  the  Methodists  leave  the  Church,  God 
will  leave  them." 

After  John  Wesley's  death,  on  March  2nd,  1791, 
the  party  of  secession  began  to  have  their  own 
way.  It  was  the  older  men,  for  the  most  part, 
those  who  had  been  associated  with  the  movement 
in  times  past,  who  supported  their  founder's  wishes. 
The  younger  men,  who  were  now  entering  the 
ranks,  were  more  impulsive,  and  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  Wesleyan  *  Church.'  The  tide  of 
opinion  set  slowly  but  surely  in  this  direction  as 
the  older  members  died  off. 

In  1793  the  Conference  declared,  "  WTe  are 
determined  in  a  body  to  remain  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England.  We  have  never  sanctioned 
ordinations  in  England,  either  in  this  Conference 
or  any  other,  in  any  degree,  or  ever  attempted  to 
do  it."  And  yet  that  same  Conference  suffered 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
\vherever  the  Society  was  unanimous  in  wishing  it. 

In  1795  permissive  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  was  affirmed  by  the  Conference, 
wherever  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  it. 

As  regards  ordination,  those  who  had  been 
known  only  as  lay  preachers,  and  had  been  warned 
against  calling  themselves  ministers,  gradually  laid 
claim  to  the  ministerial  office.  In  1793  an  ordina- 
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tion  scheme  was  mooted,  only  to  be  rejected.  But 
about  1820  the  memorial  tablet  in  the  chancel  of 
the  New  Chapel,  which  described  John  Wesley  as 
'  The  Founder  of  Lay  Preachers,'  was  withdrawn 
by  some  unknown  hand.  Mr.  Tyerman,  the  Wes- 
leyan  biographer,  passes  over  this  incident  in 
silence,  and  indeed  ignores  the  existence  of  the 
tablet  altogether.  In  1836  the  imposition  of  hands 
was  adopted.  Previously  to  this,  the  ministers  had 
been  set  apart  only  by  prayer. 

The  last  and  most  significant  act  in  the  direction 
of  secession  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  revised 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  1874  the  principle  of  revision  was  accepted 
by  the  Conference,  but,  owing  to  strenuous  opposi 
tion,  it  was  deferred  for  some  years.  At  last,  in 
1882,  the  Revisionist  party  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  day.  Up  till  that  date,  in  whatever  chapels  a 
Liturgy  had  been  used,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  had  all  but  invariably  been  found  on  the 
prayer-desk.  Now  its  place  is  taken  by  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  from  which  any  affirmation  of 
sacramental  grace  has  been  carefully  eliminated. 
The  changes  were  only  carried  in  the  face  of  much 
opposition.  "  All  the  theological  professors  in  the 
four  Wesleyan  colleges  spoke  and  voted  against  the 
revision." x 

The  meaning  of  these  changes  was  perfectly 
understood  by  those  who  advocated  them.  It  was 
represented  that  u  the  Church  of  England  Prayer- 
book  points  the  worshipper  to  another  Church- 
centre  and  another  Church-home,  and  when  'used 
in  a  Methodist  place  of  worship,  cannot  but  be 
taken  by  many  to  imply,  on  the  part  of  the 
1  Church  Quarterly  Review^  Jan.  1885. 
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Methodist  body,  conscious  inferiority  and  illegiti 
macy  as  respects  its  Church  character."  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  publication  of  a  revised  Service- 
book,  it  was  claimed  that  "  the  independent  posi 
tion  of  a  fully  organized  Church  has  been  irre 
vocably  fixed  for  Wesleyan  Methodism."1 

This,  then,  is  the  final  position  reached  by 
Wesleyan  Methodism  in  its  relation  to  the  Church. 
In  the  face  of  recent  facts,  what  can  we  say  of  the 
prospect  of  reunion  ?  It  surely  cannot  be  impos 
sible,  it  ought  not  even  to  be  difficult.  There  is 
no  open  quarrel  to  be  adjusted,  no  hostile  resolu 
tions  on  either  side  to  be  rescinded.  Neither  is 
committed  to  any  overt  act  of  estrangement.  "  No 
title-deed  of  Methodism  prescribes  or  even  con 
templates  secession,  the  entire  machinery  being  so 
ingeniously  framed  as  to  admit  of  conformity." * 
The  standards  of  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  are  all 
on  the  same  side.  These  remain  unalterable,  while 
the  omissions  in  the  Prayer-book  can  at  any  time 
be  restored. 

Were  the  Wesleyans  to  enter  on  a  Churchward 
movement,  it  could  not  be  represented  as  mere 
subservience  to  the  Church.  It  would  simply  bz 
a  return  to  that  base  which  they  had  relinquished. 
And  if  the  terms  of  the  readmission  of  Methodism 
into  the  Church  as  a  great  Religious  Order  included 
the  ordination  of  the  ministers  as  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  line  once  more  with  historic 

1  London  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1883. 

2  Urlin,  p.  247.     For  example,  Wesley's  Deed  of  Declar 
ation,  which  constituted  the  Legal  Hundred,  enacts  that  "  the 
Conference  shall  not  appoint  any  person  for  more  than  three 
years  successively  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  any  chapel 
and  premises,  .  .  .  except  ordained  members  of  the  Church 
of  England." 

P 
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Christianity,  they  on  their  part  might  not  be  un 
willing  to  follow  His  example  Who  said,  "  Suffer 
it  to  be  so  now  ;  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness"  (Matt.  iii.  15). 

To  all  this  their  great  founder's  words  and 
entreaties  are  summoning  them — "  He  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh."  Above  all,  to  this  the  Spirit  of  love 
and  unity  must  be  moving  them,  wherever  His 
voice  is  heard.  For  this  end,  too,  the  great  High- 
Priestly  prayer  for  unity  of  the  common  Lord  is 
surely  and  irresistibly  making  (John  xvii.  21 — 23). 
Sooner  or  later,  He  will  gather  together  in  one  the 
children  of  God  who  are  scattered  abroad. 

It  only  remains  for  Churchmen  and  Wesleyans 
alike,  carefully  to  abstain  from  all  that  would 
hinder  godly  union  and  concord,  and  to  pray  in 
the  spirit  of  Wesley's  grace  before  meat,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  his  last  articulate  utter 
ance  before  he  died — "  Bless  the  Church  and  king, 
and  grant  us  truth  and  peace  for  ever  /" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   CATHOLIC  MOVEMENT. 

DURING  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  nation  was  absorbed  by  the  protracted  struggle 
of  the  French  war.  The  long  period  of  peace  that 
followed  brought  with  it  a  wonderful  increase  of 
prosperity.  The  great  middle  class,  which  had 
been  steadily  growing  in  wealth  and  influence, 
began  to  stir  uneasily.  It  became  apparent  that 
others  besides  the  privileged  class  must  be  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Sooner  or  later  Parliament  would  have  to  be 
returned  by  a  greatly  enlarged  representation  of 
the  people.  The  Reform  Bill,  which  effected  this, 
was  passed  in  1832. 

But  before  this  point  was  reached  the  wildest 
schemes  had  been  mooted.  Everything,  it  would 
seem,  was  to  be  revolutionized.  More  than  all,  the 
Church  was  singled  out  for  attack.  She  came 
before  the  eyes  of  a  critical  generation  in  a  very 
invidious  light,  still  bolstered  up  by  obsolete  and 
discredited  legislation.  Accordingly,  in  1828,  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which  had  long  been 
practically  in  abeyance,  were  repealed.  In  the 
following  year  was  carried  what  was  styled 
'  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation/  in  other  words, 

p  2 
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the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  attaching  to 
that  communion. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Evangelicals  to 
join  hands  with  the  Dissenters  in  religious  under 
takings.  To  this  end  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
had  been  established  in  1799,  followed  in  1804  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  If  the 
hope  had  been  entertained  that  this  would  tend 
to  conciliate  them,  it  was  dispelled  by  the  result. 
They  were  at  this  time  in  active  hostility  to  the 
Church. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  there  were  weak  points 
in  the  Church's  system.  It  could  hardly  be  other 
wise  in  so  ancient  an  institution.  It  needed 
readjustment  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
time.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  dis 
tribution  of  her  endowments.  Inquiry  revealed 
glaring  anomalies,  owing  to  the  increment  arising 
out  of  certain  classes  of  landed  property.  Thus 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  endowed 
with  an  annual  income  of  ^27,000,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  was  in  receipt  of  .£17,000.  It  did  not 
divert  the  attack  made  upon  these  blots  to  plead, 
that  were  the  total  wealth  of  the  Church  redis 
tributed,  it  would  not  avail  to  furnish  ^"200  per 
annum  for  each  clergyman. 

The  ministers  of  the  Crown  now  became  alarmed. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  something  needed  to 
be  done,  and  without  delay.  Panic  legislation  is 
proverbially  unsuccessful,  and  at  this  time  schemes 
of  Church  reform  were  hastily  carried,  on  in 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  too  often 
with  entire  disregard  of  Church  principles.  Of 
this  kind  was  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Act  of 
1832.  which  has  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  trouble 
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to  a  later  generation.  In  1831  the  Ecclesiastical 
Inquiry  Commission  was  appointed,  which,  among 
not  a  little  that  was  beneficial,  made  recommend 
ations  which  were  crude  and  sweeping.1  In  1833 
the  agitation  against  Church  rates  began  in 
Parliament  to  be  carried  on  year  after  year,  till 
their  abolition  in  1868.  It  was  also  in  1833  that 
ministers  carried  an  Act  for  the  suppression  of  ten 
bishoprics  and  two  archbishoprics  of  the  Irish 
Church.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  connected 
with  the  Church  was  to  be  cast  into  the  crucible, 
to  emerge  in  a  scarcely  recognizable  shape. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords  had  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  movement.  In  1831  the  Reform  Bill 
had  been  rejected  by  forty-one  votes,  of  whom 
twenty-one  were  bishops,  enough  to  account  for 
the  whole  majority.  The  indignation  of  the 
Reform  party  knew  no  bounds.  The  following 
description  is  from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary 
writer2 — "The  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  was 
burned  by  the  mob.  Bishops  were  liable  to  insult 
and  violence  if  they  appeared  in  the  streets.  They 
were  recommended  by  Lord  Grey  to  'set  their 
house  in  order.'  At  Oxford  the  inhabitants  were 
in  alarm,  for  it  was  understood  that  the  Unionists, 
100,000  strong,  were  about  to  march  from  Bir 
mingham  and  raze  the  colleges.  In  London  great 

1  For  example,  the  measure  for  reconstituting  the  cathe 
dral  system,  a  step  which  has  since  been  regretted.     Instead 
of  the  ruthless  cutting  down  of  capitular   bodies,  specific 
branches  of  work  might  have  been  assigned  to  the  several 
canonries,  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  diocese. 

2  W.  Palmer,  Contemporary  Review,  pp.  638-9.     Burgon, 
Twelve  Good  Men,  p.  1 56. 
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bodies  of  revolutionists  were  under  regular  military 
training,  preparatory  to  an  outbreak  in  the  event 
of  the  Reform  Bill  being  rejected  ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  House  of  Lords 
or  the  Crown  would  survive  the  crisis,  and  whether 
the  next  year  might  not  find  England  a  Republic. 
When  the  new  Parliament  met  its  character  was 
apparently  revolutionary.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  prepared  for  any  course  of  action,  however 
dangerous.  There  was  an  increasing  attack  upon 
the  Church  of  England  in  every  direction,  and  few 
indeed,  and  weak,  were  the  voices  which  in  timid 
deprecation  were  raised  on  its  behalf.  ....  The 
press,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  ranged  on  the 
side  of  revolution  and  hostility  to  the  Church. 
So  violently  were  men's  passions  excited,  that  an 
inconsiderable  event  might,  like  a  spark  applied 
to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  have  led  to  a  fatal 
explosion." 

Churchmen  seemed  to  be  paralyzed.  The  rapidity 
of  the  legislation  was  only  equalled  by  its  de 
structive  character.1  No  doubt  ministers  believed 
that  they  were  saving  the  ship  by  cutting  away 
wreckage.  Something  needed  to  be  done  at  once 
to  awaken  Churchmen  to  a  sense  of  the  Church's 
peril,  unless  everything  was  to  go  by  the  board. 
The  Evangelicals  were  not  sufficiently  equipped 
with  theological  knowledge  to  give  a  right  direction 
to  the  course  of  events.  They  had  done  excellent 
service,  but  it  had  been  in  another  field  of  work. 
The  Church  had  need  of  others  of  her  children 
in  this  emergency.  So  it  came  about,  in  God's 

1  Speaking  of  this  period,  Canon  Perry  says,  "  In  twelve 
years  (1828 — 1840)  the  whole  status  of  the  Church  had  been 
revolutionized." 
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good  providence,  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  that 
which  is  variously  called  the  'Catholic'  or  'Church 
Revival '  from  its  character,  or  '  the  Oxford  Move 
ment  '  from  the  centre  of  its  activity. 

One  of  the  foremost  actors  in  -this  movement 
(W.  Palmer)  has  thus  written— "  This  (the  Irish 
Bishoprics)  Act  of  the  Government  it  was  which 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Its  result  was  the 
Oxford  Movement,  which,  however  some  may  have 
sought  to  explain  it,  really  sprang  from  necessity ; 
the  need  felt  by  various  minds,  agreeing  in  their 
essential  feeling  towards  the  Church  of  England 
and  its  principles.  It  became  evident  to  them  at 
once  that  something  required  to  be  done  in  order 
to  meet  dangers  which  had  become  tangible,  and 
which  threatened  to  become  intolerable."  ] 

As  has  so  often  happened,  the  movement  came 
from  below.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  earnest 
and  cultivated,  if  comparatively  unknown,  pres 
byters.  The  bishops  stood  aloof.  "  Let  it  in  fair 
ness  be  confessed,  that  the  traditional  cumbrous 
exclusiveness  of  their  exalted  station,  not  to  say 
the  suspicions  under  which  they  laboured  as 
a  body,  disqualified  our  then  bishops  from  the 
kind  of  action  which  at  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  had  become  a 
necessity." 2 

It  was  on  July  25,  1833,  that  there  met,  by  in 
vitation,  at  Hadleigh  Rectory,  Suffolk,  the  follow 
ing  clergy — W.  Palmer,  Richard  Hurrell  Froude, 
Arthur  P.  Perceval,  together  with  their  host,  Hugh 
James  Rose,  to  confer  together  about  measures  to 
be  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  John 

1  Contemporary  Review,  p.  639. 

2  Dean  Burgon,  Twelve  Good  Men,  p.  160. 
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Keble,1  who  had  been  invited,  and  John  Henry 
Newman,  allied  themselves  with  the  movement 
from  the  first. 

But  what  could  a  few  young  men,  however 
earnest  and  talented,  avail  against  the  forces 
arrayed  against  them  ?  They  did  what  they  could, 
first  to  rally  all  those  who  were  adherents  of  the 
Church,  and  then  to  disseminate  truer  ideas  re 
specting  its  spiritual  character  and  prerogatives.2 

In  1832,  H.  J.  Rose  had  begun  to  edit  a  monthly 
journal,  The  BritisJi  Magazine,  which  found  its  way 
into  isolated  parsonages  all  over  the  kingdom. 
This  periodical  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
spread  of  Church  principles. 

An  address  to  the  Primate  (drafted  by  W.  Palmer) 
was  put  forth  in  1834,  and  received  the  signa 
tures  of  no  less  than  8000  clergy.  It  expressed 
their  devoted  adherence  to  the  Apostolic  doctrine 
and  polity  of  the  Church,  and  deprecated  restless 
innovation.  A  corresponding  address  from  the 
laity  was  signed  by  230,000  heads  of  families. 
The  effect  of  these  two  manifestoes  was  to  produce 
a  marked  impression  on  the  authorities  in  Church 
and  State,  and  to  reveal  the  widespread  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  Church  that  might  be  counted 
upon  in  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  defence. 

1  On  July  14,  John  Keble  had  preached  his  famous  Assize 
sermon,  entitled  'National  Apostasy,'  of  which  Dr.  Newman 
says  in  his  Apologia,  "  I  have  always  considered  and  kept 
that  day  as  the  start  of  the  religious  movement  of  1833." 

2  ''We  all  concurred  most  heartily  in  the  necessity  of  im 
pressing  on  people  that  the  Church  was  more  than  a  merely 
human   institution ;    that   it   had   privileges,    sacraments,  a 
ministry  ordained   by  Christ;    that  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
highest  obligation  to  remain  united  to  the  Church." — Palmer's 
Narrative  of  Events  comiected  with  the  Publication  of  the 
1  Tracts  for  the  Times}  p.  20. 
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The  movement  had  also  its  imaginative  and 
poetic  clement,  which  largely  appealed  to  the 
cultivated  classes.  In  1827,  Keble's  Christian  Year 
had  begun  to  run  its  wonderful  course.  Besides 
this,  there  was  the  Lyra  Apostolica,  a  collection  of 
brief  religious  sonnets,  which  appeared  from  1833 
in  the  pages  of  the  British  Magazine;  and  last 
of  all,  Keble's  Lyra  Innocentium,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  children,  issued  more  than  twenty  years 
later  (1848). 

To  complete  the  account  of  the  literary  product 
of  this  period,  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  (trans 
lations),  in  thirty-nine  volumes,  was  begun  in  1838 
and  continued  down  to  1858.  There  were  also 
fifteen  volumes  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library. 

But  that  which  gave  its  distinctive  character  and 
title  to  the  movement  was  the  issue  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  bearing  upon  the  Church's  doctrine 
and  discipline.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
were  simply  reprints  of  the  writings  of  such 
standard  divines  of  the  English  Church  as  Bishops 
Wilson,  Cosin,  Beveridge,  Bull,  and  Archbishop 
Ussher.  Of  the  rest,  Newman,  Keble,  and  Pusey 
were  the  largest  contributors.  For  a  time  they 
were  hailed  with  unmixed  satisfaction  by  the  great 
body  of  Churchmen.  But  eventually  it  became 
apparent  that  there  were  two  parties  among  the 
tract  writers — the  more  moderate,  who  were  abso 
lutely  loyal  to  the  English  Church,  and  others  who 
had  a  Romeward  leaning.1 

1  In  reference  to  the  first  part  of  Tract  No.  71  (1836), 
entitled  Against  Romanism,  No.  I,  J.  H.  Rose  had  written, 
May  13,  1836,  as  follows  to  Newman — 

"To  say  all  in  a  few  words,  I  should  say  that  the  im 
pression  which  they  would  produce  on  my  mind,  if  I  did  not 
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"  The  Tracts  for  the  Times"  says  Dean  Burgon, 
"  pursued  their  brilliant  course,  until  the  publication 
of  Tract  No.  90  (Jan.  25th,  1841)  brought  the 
series  to  a  calamitous  close.  They  had  begun 
admirably  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  and  continued 
to  do  good  service  until  the  middle  of  1835,  when 
there  was  a  sudden  halt.  They  were  resumed  in 
the  first  days  of  1836,  under  seriously  altered 
conditions,  whereupon  they  encountered  rebuke, 
suspicion,  disfavour  at  the  hands  of  their  best 
friends." 

Tract  90,  which  had  attempted  to  justify  the 
acceptance  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  a  sense 
other  than  that  which  they  were  intended  to  convey, 
aroused  a  tempest  of  indignation.  It  was  formally 
condemned  by  the  University  authorities.  The 
further  issue  of  the  Tracts  was  given  up  on  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Bagot,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The 
writers  were  now  under  grave  suspicion,  and  the 
bishops  began  to  denounce  the  movement  for  its 
Romanist  complexion.  The  more  impatient  spirits 
among  the  Tractarians,  finding  themselves  dis- 

know  you,  and  therefore  which  I  cannot  but  suppose  they 
will  produce  on  others,  is  this  nearly — 

"  The  hearts  and  affections  of  these  writers  are  not  with 
us.  Their  judgment,  arising  from  deep  learning,  thought, 
and  piety,  is  against  Rome  decidedly  ;  while  still  they  think 
that  she  has  much  which  we  want.  In  this  unhappy  state 
they  feel  that  in  the  Church  of  England — and  there  alone — 
is  safety  ;  but  they  feel  that  there  is  nothing  more.  A  good 
deal  to  tolerate,  a  good  deal  to  deplore  ;  something  no  doubt 
to  be  thankful  for,  on  the  principle  of  regard  for  the  bridge 
which  carries  you  over,  but  little  or  nothing  to  love.  They 
join  her  on  the  principle  of  any  port  in  a  storm — of  a  pis-aller. 
They  can  find  nothing  better,  nay,  nothing  else,  and  there 
fore  they  are  thankful  that  there  is  any  port  where  they  can 
be  moored  in  perfect  safety." — Burgon,  p.  215. 
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trusted,  lost  heart,  and  began  to  fall  away  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  the  greatest  blow  of  all  was 
the  secession  in  1845,  after  two  years  spent  in 
retirement  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford,  of  J.  H. 
Newman,  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Church 
Revival.  A  lament  that  he  uttered,  of  singular 
beauty  and  pathos,  over  the  Church  of  England 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  at  last  despaired  of  her. 
His  life  was  sufficiently  prolonged  for  him  to  see 
this  gloomy  forecast  falsified,  and  to  watch  from  a 
distance  the  wonderful  ingathering  of  what  he,  as 
much  as  any  other,  had  been  instrumental  in  sowing. 
Posterity  will  gratefully  record  the  debt  that  is  due 
to  the  memory  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  in  that 
he,  though  also  censured  in  1842  by  the  Univer 
sity  authorities,  and  debarred  from  preaching  before 
the  University  for  a  time,  never  despaired  of  his 
Church.  The  thought  of  joining  the  Roman  Com 
munion  never  appears  to  have  presented  itself  to 
him. 

It  must  have  seemed  to  many  at  the  time,  that 
what  had  opened  with  so  fair  a  promise  had  been 
wrecked  by  the  impatience  of  a  few.  This  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  case,  had  the  work  they 
had  begun  been  simply  of  their  own  devising.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  did  not  preach  themselves. 
The  impress  that  the  movement  bore  from  the  first 
was  the  appeal  to  primitive  Christianity,  the  avowed 
restoration  of  the  old  paths.  It  did  not  avail  to 
label  it  '  Puscyism,'  or  '  Tractarianism '  ;  such  nick 
names  would  only  stick  for  a  time.  Unlike  the 
Evangelical  movement  of  the  last  century,  it  did 
not  flow  within  a  narrow  channel  of  its  own,  but  it 
sought  to  lose  itself  in  the  Church's  life.  When 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  secessions  to  Rome 
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had  died  down,  men  began  to  discern  clearly  which 
was  the  main  stream  of  the  movement,  and  which 
only  the  backwater. 

The  motto  chosen  by  Keble  for  his  Christian 
Year — "  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  sJiall  be  your 
strength"  (Is.  xxx.  15) — indicates  the  spirit  in  which 
those  who  remained  faithful  throughout  had  taken 
their  part  in  the  movement.  Not  that  these  had 
been  less  fearless  in  their  contributions  to  the 
Tracts,  which  had  inscribed  upon  their  title-page, 
"  If  tJie  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall 
prepare  himself  to  the  battle?"  But  when  apparent 
defeat  attended  their  efforts,  their  hearts  did  not 
fail  them.  They  were  content  to  endure  misrepre 
sentation  and  obloquy,  and  to  leave  the  issue  with 
God.  It  was  understood  that  no  preferment  in  the 
Church  would  fall  to  them,  but  they  never  wavered 
in  their  loyalty.  None  could  say  of  them,  "  They 
have  their  reward." 

So,  purified  of  that  element  which  was  in  it  but 
not  of  it,  the  Church  movement  went  forward, 
though  under  much  suspicion  for  a  time.  Very 
soon  the  fruits  of  the  teaching  which  had  been 
disseminated  became  apparent.  The  parish  churches 
which  had  fallen  into  lamentable  decay  were  re 
stored  to  their  former  beauty ;  services  were 
multiplied,  and  above  all  the  Sacraments  were 
reinstated  in  their  proper  place  in  the  Church's 
system.  In  public  worship  an  increase  of  rever 
ence  was  observable.  The  clergy  showed  a  greater 
devotion  to  their  work,  and  the  Church  began  to 
win  its  way  slowly  but  surely,  especially  in  the 
towns,  where  hitherto  its  influence  had  been 
weakest. 

Not   the   least   hopeful    feature  of  the  Catholic 
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Revival  has  been  its  power  to  assimilate  all  that 
was  best  in  the  Evangelical  Revival.  The  Parochial 
Mission  movement  arose  in  the  ranks  of  the  more 
distinctively  Church  school ;  but  the  mission  clergy 
were  found  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone 
ment  as  effectually  as  the  most  earnest  Evangelical, 
while  they  were  careful  to  supplement  it  with  other 
teaching  which  would  settle,  strengthen,  stablish 
their  hearers  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Church.  In  a 
word,  they  "  shunned  not  to  declare  all  the  counsel 
of  God,"  "  all  those  things  which  a  Christian  ought 
to  know  and  believe,  to  his  soul's  health." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  good 
fruit  that  has  been  borne  by  the  Catholic  move 
ment  of  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  had  no  need 
to  devise  new  methods.  It  was  not  afraid  to  ran 
sack  the  stores  of  antiquity,  and  to  adapt  what  it 
found  there  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  time. 
In  this  way,  it  brought  out  of  its  treasure  things 
new  and  old.  Thus,  sisterhoods  were  revived,  and 
the  whole  field  of  woman's  work  was  thrown  open. 
It  was  found  that  the  Church  possessed  an  immense 
reserve  of  power  in  this  quarter  which  only  needed 
to  be  called  forth.  Lay  readers  were  once  more 
commissioned  to  assist  the  over-worked  clergy. 
Missions,  Retreats,  and  Quiet  Days  have  contri 
buted  to  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life,  in  an 
age  of  unexampled  activity. 

With  the  tenets  of  this  school  in  the  ascendant, 
it  followed,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
consultative  function  of  the  Church  should  receive 
a  large  development.  Owing  to  much  pressure  put 
upon  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  Convocation 
was  once  more  allowed  to  deliberate,  in  1854,  after 
a  silence  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years.  To 
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this  in  1886  has  been  attached,  as  a  consultative 
though  not  an  executive  body,  the  House  of  Lay 
men.  Almost  every  diocese  has  now  its  annual 
Conference,  and  every  rural  deanery  its  meeting 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Besides  these,  there  is  the  Annual  Church  Congress, 
which  has  been  defined  as  a  representative  gathering 
of  Churchmen  appointed  by  selection  rather  than 
election.  Perhaps  nothing  has  so  tended  to  stimu 
late  the  activities  of  the  Church  as  these  assemblies 
of  Churchmen  for  conferring  together.  Not  only 
are  new  proposals  thoroughly  sifted,  but  ideas  are 
apprehended  by  so  vast  a  body  as  the  English 
Church  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unknown.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  by  these  means  her  whole 
weight  could  now  be  brought  to  bear  in  any  time 
of  emergency,  in  a  way  which  would  have  been 
impossible  before. 

Nor  does  this  Catholic  movement  seem  as  yet  to 
have  spent  its  force.  The  conception  of  worship 
had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb  in  England.  There 
had  been  preaching  and  prayer  and  hymn-singing, 
but  the  ideal  of  simple  adoration  of  God  for  His 
great  glory  had  almost  entirely  been  lost.  It  is 
due  to  this  school  that  it  is  in  process  of  being 
recovered. 

To  allow  that  there  have  been  defects  during  the 
course  of  the  movement,  as  there  were  at  its  begin 
ning,  is  only  to  say  that  those  who  took  part  in  it 
were  men  compassed  with  infirmity.  For  example, 
it  is  the  comment  of  one  who  recognized  to  the 
full  the  good  effected  by  the  Church  Revival,  that 
"  throughout  this  period  (1830 — 1850)  Holy  Scrip 
ture  itself  experienced  marked  neglect.  No  com 
mentary  in  the  vernacular  was  so  much  as  at- 
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tempted." l  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  this  was 
amply  remedied  as  soon  as  the  Church  had  passed 
through  those  troublous  times.  Also  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  on  occasions  there  has  been  a  wil- 
fulness,  a  too  great  insistence  on  matters  that 
cannot  be  deemed  essential,  on  the  part  of  some 
who  were  associated  with  this  school.  There  will 
always  be  froth  on  every  wave,  but  let  us  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  froth  is  other  than  the 
wave.  The  one  is  blown  abroad  on  the  wind,  the 
other  reaches  its  bourne  upon  the  shore. 

And  all  this,  under  God,  was  the  work  of  a  few 
faithful  ones,  who  at  a  crisis  of  the  Church  were 
watchful,  and  strengthened  the  things  which  re 
mained  and  were  ready  to  perish.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  "  Church  feeling  was  evoked,  not  created, 
by  the  movement  of  1832."  2  Scattered  up  and 
down  the  land  God  had  His  seven  thousand.  Still 
it  was  these  few  who  blew  a  trumpet  in  Israel.  It 
ought,  it  surely  will,  remind  those  that  come  after, 
that,  whatever  trials  are  awaiting  her,  the  Church 
is  in  God's  keeping,  and  that  He  can  save  by  many 
or  by  few. 

1  Burgon,  p.  225. 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  155. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DISSENT  IN    ITS   RELATION   TO   THE  CHURCH. 

ANY  account  of  the  English  Church  in  the 
present  day  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  the  separatist  communions  in  this 
land. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  century,  the  numerical 
increase  among  the  Dissenters  was  very  marked. 
It  was  not  so  much  there  was  any  actual  decrease 
of  the  Church  people,  as  that  relatively  the  volun 
tary  religious  communities  made  more  progress 
among  the  rapidly-growing  population.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Church  was  unprepared  at  the  time 
to  cope  with  this,  and  the  need  far  outstripped 
the  efforts  she  was  able  to  make.  In  the  min 
ing  and  manufacturing  districts,  mushroom  towns 
would  spring  up  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
The  Church  let  the  opportunity  slip,  and  the 
various  Methodist  bodies,  for  the  most  part,  occu 
pied  the  ground.  All  honour  to  them  for  the  good 
work  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing.  This 
is  their  due,  even  if  in  making  the  willing  admis 
sion  we  cannot  shut  out  that  brighter  vision  of 
what  might  have  been  had  Wesley's  original  con 
ception  been  carried  out,  that  this  great  Evan- 
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gelical  agency  should  have  remained  a  handmaid 
of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  justice  forbids  us  to  lay  the 
blame  entirely  at  their  door.  The  Evangelical 
movement  within  the  Church  had  laid  no  stress 
on  the  obligation  of  unity,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  therefore,  Dissent  had  advanced  from  four 
per  cent,  of  the  population  at  the  beginning,  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  at  its  close.1 

The  non-recognition  of  the  obligation  of  re 
ligious  unity  gave  free  course  to  disintegrating 
forces  which  were  coming  into  operation.  With 
the  advance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  pos 
session  of  the  suffrage  was  extended  lower  and 
lower  in  the  social  scale  ;  as  fresh  classes  of  the 
community  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
power,  the  assertion  of  class  interests  followed. 
This  dislocation  of  society,  in  the  absence  of  any 
restraining  influence,  has  tended  to  the  formation 
of  class  religions.  The  outcome  may  be  seen  in 
every  small  town  of  the  present  day.  At  the  parish 
church  alone  will  the  attendants  be  found  to  be 
drawn  from  all  classes.  The  Congregational 
Chapel  represents  the  larger,  the  Weslcyan  the 
smaller,  shopkeeper  class;  the  Primitive  Method 
ists  are  for  the  most  part  labourers ;  while  the 
Salvation  Army  draws  its  adherents  from  the  re 
siduum.  The  religious  differences  among  the  sects 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  their  multiplication  ; 
the  dissidence  of  Dissent  is  rather  social.  The 
several  strata  of  society  demand  their  separate 
forms  of  Christianity.2 

1  Church  Quarterly  Review,  July  1877,  p.  339. 

2  This  feature  of  the  crumbling  of  Dissent  has  become 

Q 
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It  was  cnly  natural  that  the  classes  which  were 
learning  to  combine  in  order  to  advance  their  tem 
poral  interests,  should  also  seek  to  obtain  better 
terms  for  Dissent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
they  raised  the  righteous,  the  irresistible  cry  for 
'  religious  liberty.'  The  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  had  been  the  creation  of  another  condition 
of  things,  long  since  past  away.  However  it  may 
have  been  in  the  seventeenth,  the  Dissenters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  no  disloyal  designs 
against  the  throne  ;  very  few  indeed  had  any  idea 
why  such  repressive  legislation  had  ever  been 
enacted.  It  wore  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
coerce  their  consciences  by  means  that  savoured  of 
persecution.  It  invested  the  Church  with  the 
character  of  a  favoured  and  pampered  institution. 
Ko  doubt  the  obnoxious  Acts  had  long  ceased  to 
be  put  in  force,  still  their  very  presence  on  the 
statute-book  was  an  undeserved  disgrace  upon  the 
Dissenters,  as  well  as  an  injury  to  the  Church  in 
thus  representing  her  in  a  false  light.  The  Acts 
were  accordingly  repealed  in  1828,  with  the  unani 
mous  vote  of  the  bishops. 

About  this  time  a  very  significant  change  may 
be  observed  in  the  relations  of  the  Dissenters  to  the 
Church.  Hitherto  their  attitude  may  be  described 


very  marked  with  the  advance  of  the  century.  Every  year 
a  number  of  new  sects  return  themselves  to  the  Registrar- 
General.  There  were  probably  not  ten  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  in  1888  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  were  registered.  After  making  due  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  ''  the  same  sect  is  in  some  instances  variously 
described,"  considerably  more  than  two  hundred  sects  must 
have  come  into  existence  in  eighty-eight  years.  (Cf.  Pamphlet 
by  H.  S.  Tremenheere,  C.B.,  published  by  S.P.C.K.) 
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as  retrogressive;  it  now  became  aggressive.  In 
other  words,  their  first  concern  had  been  to  with 
draw  from  any  complicity  with  the  Church's  system, 
on  one  ground  or  another,  in  order  to  adopt  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a  purer  faith.  The  embodi 
ment  of  this  desire  was  the  cry  for  religions  liberty, 
the  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  More 
than  this  they  did  not  ask  ;  if  only  this  were  granted 
they  would  be  content. 

They  secured  to  the  full  religious  liberty  ;  they 
then  embarked  upon  a  sustained  agitation  for 
religious  equality.  The  one  had  been  a  genuine 
religious  aspiration,  that  every  man  should  be  free 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  cf  his 
conscience.  They  might  mistakenly  *  think  that 
they  did  God  service,'  nevertheless  the  error  was 
not  to  be  combated  by  carnal  weapons.  The  other 
is  manifestly  rather  a  political  than  a  religious 
demand.  It  is  the  claim  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  already  full  liberty  to  serve  God  in  their  own 
way,  that  all  religions  should  be  treated  as  equal 
by  the  State.  The  only  possible  way  of  attaining 
this  in  England  is  that  the  nation,  as  a  nation, 
shall  profess  no  religion.  This  therefore  they 
demand,  that  the  State  shall  no  longer  accept  the 
Christianity  of  the  majority,  to  the  end  that  all 
religions — not  alone  of  Churchman  and  Dissenter — 
but  also  of  Jew,  Mahommedan,  and  Pagan,  may  be 
politically  on  a  level.  Such  is  the  claim,  and  such 
the  price.  The  nation  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  having  a  substantive  unity,  like  the  family ; 
therefore  its  corporate  acts,  such  as  the  coronation 
of  the  sovereign,  the  administration  oi  justice,  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament,  the  very  forms  of  its 
State  Papers,  have  always  been  in  the  name  of  God. 

2 
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But  all  this  is  to  be  cancelled,  in  order  that  jarring 
and  discordant  beliefs  may  be  politically  equal. 
The  State  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
It  cannot  indeed  divest  itself  of  its  corporate 
character  —  that  would  be  impossible;  but  the 
spiritual  organ  of  the  body  is  to  be  extinguished. 
The  nation  is  asked  to  reverse  its  old  conviction, 
"  Happy  are  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case  ;  yea, 
blessed  are  the  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God." 

From  this  time  forward  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  of  those  who  are  distinguishable  as  *  poli 
tical  Dissenters.'  No  doubt  the  temptation  to  adopt 
this  line  was  a  strong  one.  The  Dissenters  had 
acquired  a  certain  political  solidarity  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  religious  liberty.  As  a  power  in  the 
State,  they  came  to  be  flattered  and  courted  by 
politicians  ;  then  as  the  century  advanced,  the  great 
Church  revival  was  to  a  perceptible  extent  attract 
ing  the  alienated  classes  back  into  her  bosom. 
The  devotion  of  the  clergy  produced  marked  results 
in  the  towns,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  stronghold 
of  Dissent.  As  they  fell  behind  in  the  race,  it  was 
a  great  inducement  to  the  Dissenting  bodies  to 
spread  their  sails  to  every  political  wind.  It  has 
proved  a  short-sighted  policy,  for  the  absorption 
into  the  Church  of  the  more  religiously-minded 
has  rather  been  accelerated,  especially  from  the 
more  political  of  the  Dissenting  communities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  have  hitherto  scrupulously 
abstained  from  politics,  have  also  been  the  least 
affected  by  the  Church  revival. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  altered  atti 
tude  of  Dissent  will  explain  the  course  taken  by 
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legislation.  A  prolonged  agitation  had  to  be 
settled  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Church-rates, 
in  1868.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Lord  Selborne 
has  pointed  out,  that  "all  ratable  property  had 
been  subject,  long  before  existing  titles  to  it  were 
acquired,  to  this  burden."1  But  it  was  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  for  the  mass  of  Dissenters  to 
understand  that  this  was  a  liability  of  long  stand 
ing  attached  to  property,  which  had  been  allowed 
for  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  that  therefore  they 
were  not  contributing  out  of  their  own  pocket  to 
a  form  of  religion  of  which  they  disapproved.  The 
concession  had  to  be  made  to  their  inability  to 
understand  the  conditions  of  an  intricate  question. 
Of  the  same  kind  is  the  more  recent  agitation 
against  tithes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dissenter 
who  pays  this  rent-charge  no  more  contributes 
to  the  support  of  the  Church,  than  a  Churchman 
maintains  a  Dissenting  chapel  who  rents  property 
from  the  trustees.  Another  enactment,  in  which 
the  strict  law  was  on  one  side  and  sentiment  on 
the  other,  was  the  Burials  Act  of  1880.  The 
churchyards,  like  the  churches,  had  been  the  gift 
of  pious  Churchmen  in  former  ages.  The  Dis 
senter  in  being  relieved  of  Church  rates  no  longer 
even  seemed  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance ; 
and  yet  it  was  represented  that  it  was  a  hardship 
not  to  be  able  to  have  their  own  service  conducted 
by  their  own  minister  at  the  grave-side.  This  con 
cession  was  therefore  made,  under  certain  prescribed 
conditions. 

But  the  great  controversy  of  the  age,  to  which  a 
large  number  of  Dissenters  stand  committed,  is  the 

1  Defence  of  the  Church,  p.  171. 
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Disestablishment1  agitation.  The  Wesleyans  and 
Roman  Catholics  are  honourable  exceptions  both 
on  this  and  the  cognate  question  of  religious  educa 
tion.  They  do  not  desire  to  see  either  the  nation 
without  a  national  religion,  or  the  children  of  the 
poor  deprived  of  religious  teaching  in  the  element 
ary  schools. 

The  agitation  began  in  1841,  when  the  Anti- 
State-Church  Association  was  formed.  It  has  since 
laid  aside  this  title  for  the  somewhat  disingenuous 
one  of  The  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
from  State  Patronage  and  Control.  It  must  not  be 
taken  to  imply  a  more  friendly  attitude. 

The  case  for  the  Liberationists  may  be  summed 
up  under  three  main  contentions. 

(i)  That  the  ChurcJis  alliance  with  the  State  is 
unscriptural. 

It  is  represented  that  this  is  the  force  of  Christ's 
sayings,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's," 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  (lit.  from]  this  world " 
(Matt.  xxii.  21  ;  John  xviii.  36).  On  the  strength 
of  these  words,  it  is  maintained  that  the  State  ought 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 

But  Churchmen  read  them  otherwise.  That  they 
point  to  a  distinction  between  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  kingdom  of  this  world  there  is  no 
dispute.  But  this  does  not  forbid  close  relations 
between  the  two.  Distinction  is  one  thing,  separ 
ation  is  another. 

1  Of  course  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  the  term  is  inaccu 
rate,  seeing  that  the  State  cannot  disestablish  what  it  has 
never  established.  But  the  intention  is  plain  enough  to 
repudiate  corporate  Christianity. — See  Baker,  Lectiues  on 
the  Church  of  England,  p.  166. 
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A  little  reflection  will  show  that  a  nation  of  pro 
fessing  Christians  cannot  but  take  cognizance  of 
religion  in  its  acts. 

To  take  a  single  example,  the  question  of  capital 
punishment.  In  one  aspect  the  condemned  is  an 
immortal  being,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  re 
deemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  consecrated  at 
baptism  to  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
was  placed  here  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
to  prepare  for  an  eternity  to  be  spent  with  God. 
How  can  the  State  venture  to  lay  its  hands  upon 
such  an  one,  and  to  cut  short  his  day  of  grace, 
unless  it  first  shelter  itself  under  some  sanction 
from  God  Himself?  This  it  does.  It  admits  it 
could  have  no  authority  except  it  were  given  it 
from  above.  The  officer  of  the  State  claims  to  be 
"  the  minister  of  God,"  who  "  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain." 

This  is  but  one  illustration  out  of  many  that  will 
suggest  themselves  ;  still  it  serves  to  show  how  the 
two  domains — the  temporal  and  the  spiritual — arc 
inseparably  interlocked.  If  the  earthly  kingdom 
have  indeed  nothing  to  do  with  the  kingdom  of 
God,  then  such  an  act  becomes  an  encroachment 
too  presumptuous  to  contemplate.  The  obvious 
interpretation  of  these  sayings,  if  they  are  to  be 
consistent  with  others  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  is, 
that  while  the  kingdom  of  God  is  distinct  from,  it 
yet  recognizes  the  kingdom  of  this  world  ;  and 
conversely,  in  a  Christian  State,  the  ruler  is  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  he  derives  his  authority  from 
God. 

(2)  That  the  arbitrary  selection  by  the  State  of  a 
single  religious  community  for  preference  is  unjust. 

This  objection  rests  on  the  baseless  assumption 
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that  any  such  selection  was  ever  made.1  No  act 
of  the  legislature  can  be  adduced  by  which  this 
position  was  assigned  to  the  Church.  Certainly  at 
the  Reformation  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took 
place.2  As  a  simple  matter  of  history,  the  Church 
is  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  older  than 
the  State,  and  at  least  six  hundred  and  seventy 
older  than  Parliament,3  and,  as  we  have  seen,  exer 
cised  an  important  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  State.4  They  both  grew  together,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  Norman  Conquest  that  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  jurisdictions  were  separated,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State  slowly  evolved. 
Its  position  has  been  arrived  at  not  so  much  by 
accretion  as  by  limitation.5 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  earliest 

1  "I  need  not  repeat  that  the  State  did  not  'arbitrarily 
select  a  single  religious  community '  for  privilege  or  favour ; 
there  was  no  selection  at  all ;  there  was  no  other  or  compet 
ing  religious  community  when  those  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  which  constitute  establishment  were 
contracted,"  &c. — Earl  of  Selborne,  Defence,  p.  317. 

2  "There  was  no  one-moment,  no  one  Act  of  Parliament, 
when  and  by  which  a  Church  was  'established';  still  less 
was  there  any  Act   by  which  one    Church  was  'disestab 
lished'  and  another  Church  'established'  in  its  place."  — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Prof,  of  Modern  History, 
Oxford. 

3  Earl  of  Selborne,  Endowments,  &c.,  p.  6. 

4  pp.  52,  64. 

5  "  The  peculiar  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
State,  which  make  the  difference  between  it  as  an  'estab 
lished  '  Church  and  other  religious  bodies  as  '  un-established,' 
will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  in   their  real  nature 
securities  taken  by  the  State  against  possible  excesses  of  un 
controlled  Ecclesiastical  power,  rather  than  privileges  con 
ferred  upon  the  Church  by  the  State." — Earl  of  Selborne, 
Endowments,  &c.,  p.  42. 
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of  the  separatist  bodies,  the  Independents,  only 
date  from  1568,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  sects  that 
registered  their  chapels  in  the  year  1888,  scarcely 
ten  were  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

The  charge  of  preferential  selection  cannot  stand 
in  the  face  of  these  facts. 

(3)  T/utt  Churchmen  are,  if  not  in  a  minority,  at 
most  a  bare  majority. 

This  assertion  is  supported  by  the  religious  census 
of  1851,  when  on  a  certain  Sunday  the  attendants 
at  church  and  chapel  were  counted,  with  the  result 
of  placing  the  former  in  a  position  of  inferiority.1 
The  method  by  which  it  was  arrived  at — of  irre 
sponsible  returns — was  at  the  time  denounced  by 
Sir  George  C.  Lewis  and  Lord  Palmerston  as  fal 
lacious,  and  the  result  was  further  discredited  on 
examination.  Nor  would  it  seem  that  the  Liber- 
ationists  themselves  have  much  reliance  on  its 
trustworthiness,  for  they  have  ever  since  resisted  a 
proposal  to  test  it  by  a  religious  census  taken  from 
the  personal  declaration  of  each  individual.  The 
more  recent  devices  of  an  amateur  religious  census 
conducted  by  newspapers  of  a  strong  Liberationist 
bias,  or  the  counting  of  sittings  (not  necessarily 
occupied)  in  places  of  worship,  deserve  but  little 
consideration.  On  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  the 
last  half  century  has  witnessed  a  very  remarkable 
Church  revival,  and  that  a  great  number  of  churches 
which  in  1851  were  sparsely  attended  are  now 

1  Church  of  England  services 5,292,551. 

Other  services 5»6c>3>5i5- 

For  an  examination  of  this  census  see  Earl  of  Selborne, 
Defence,  pp.  267 — 282. 
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thronged.  The  only  trustworthy  data  that  are 
available  for  a  calculation  are  the  following  returns 
from  official  sources — 


School  returns  give     .     . 
Cemetery       

Churchmen. 
.      .             72 
.      .             7O 

Dissenters. 
28 

^o 

7S 

2C 

Army    . 

63 

VJ 

Navy    

2C 

Workhouse    . 

7Q 

21 

The  consideration  of  the  slight  variations  of  the 
proportion  under  the  several  heads  only  serves  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  general  result.  The 
cemetery  return  would  obviously  be  a  more  accurate 
test  than  the  school,  as  on  such  an  occasion  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  would  scrupulously  interpret 
his  wishes,  whereas  indifference  on  the  part  of 
parents  might  operate  in  the  case  of  a  school.  So, 
too,  in  the  case  of  marriages,  it  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  more  Dissenters  come  to  their  parish 
church  for  that  purpose  than  Churchmen  or  Dis 
senters  go  to  chapel  or  the  register  office.  The 
army  return  is*  affected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
element  from  Ireland  (twenty-four  out  of  the  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  Dissenters)  and  the  Presby 
terian  from  Scotland,  which  in  the  navy  is  a  less 
marked  factor.  The  Church  proportion  is  larger 
in  the  workhouse  return,  seeing  that  it  is  mainly 
drawn  from  the  lowest  class,  whereas  the  strength 
of  Dissent  lies  in  the  intermediate  classes.  It 
would  probably  be  fair  to  infer,  that  in  England 
the  cemetery  test,  which  covers  all  classes,  may 
be  relied  upon  as  giving  the  true  proportion  of 
Churchmen  to  Dissenters,  though  even  then  the 
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thirty  per  cent,  described  as  Dissenters  included 
those  who  profess  no  religion. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  assertion 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  "  the  adhesion  and 
support  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people," 
has  (according  to  Mr.  Gladstone)  "not  yet  been 
refuted."1 

The  attack  upon  the  Church  has  been  pushed 
with  much  bitterness  at  times.  There  have  been 
periods  when  Churchmen  have  persecuted  Dis 
senters,  but  this  is  now  reversed.2  The  utterances 
of  their  public  men,  the  factious  opposition  in  Par 
liament  to  all  Church  legislation,  and  the  tone  of 
the  columns  of  the  Press  that  represents  them,  too 
often  seem  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  persecution 
has  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  Liberation ists. 
Though  this  is  to  be  regretted  among  Christians, 
yet  in  one  respect  it  has  been  overruled  for  good. 
It  has  directed  attention  to  the  history  and  claims 
of  the  Church,  which  from  this  cause  are  probably 
better  understood  at  the  present  day  than  at  any 
previous  time.  Churchmen  have  come  to  see  that 
the  Church  is  not 'the  Establishment,' and  that  the 
establishment  of  religion  is  primarily,  at  all  events, 
for  the  sake  of  the  State. 

Something  to  this  effect  had  been  foreshadowed 
by  Bishop  Jebb  of  Limerick  in  his  correspondence 
with  Alexander  Knox  at  the  beginning  of  the 

1  Earl  of  Selborne,  Defence,  p.  254.    Speech  at  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  n,  1885. 

2  "To  Churchmen,  the  spirit  of  the  Case  for  Disestablish 
ment,  the  whole  crusade  against  the  Church  of  England,  the 
scheme  propounded  by  the  '  Liberation'  Society,  may  all 
appear  to  savour  of  the  principle   of  persecution." — Ibid., 
p.  295. 
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century — "  Perhaps  a  little  of  persecution,  or  of 
somewhat  resembling  persecution,  may  be  provi 
dentially  permitted,  to  train  up  men  with  an  at 
tachment  to  the  Church  as  an  hierarchy,  as  distinct 
from  the  State,  and  as  dignified  only  by  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  by  its  venerable  antiquity,  and  its 
Apostolic  institution." 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE  AMERICAN   CHURCH. 

ALL  these  records  of  the  English  Church  cannot 
be  regarded  as  exclusively  her  own  possession. 
There  are  other  Churches  which  share  them  with 
her.  These  are  not  less  interested  in  the  Catholicity 
of  her  faith  and  the  validity  of  her  orders.  Some 
brief  account  of  these  is  therefore  called  for. 

To  begin  with  the  American  Church.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  earliest  colonists  to 
North  America  were  all  Churchmen.  The  first 
charter  that  was  issued,  bearing  date  June  1 1,  1578, 
provides  that  the  laws  to  be  enacted  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  colony  "  be  not  against  the  true 
Christian  faith  or  religion  now  professed  in  the 
Church  of  England."  This  was  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert,  the  half-brother 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  expedition,  which 
reached  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  1583,  was 
not  successful,  and  had  to  return. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  has  been 
described  as  the  history  of  a  strip  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  nearly  3000  miles  in  length. 
Along  this  sea  face  the  colonists  established  them 
selves,  and  in  process  of  time  began  to  push  inland 
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Thus,  the  Virginia  settlers,  who  were  sent  out  by 
a  company  formed,  for  the  most  part,  amongst 
the  landed  gentry  in  the  West  of  England,  had  a 
natural  leaning  to  large  estates.  They  began  to 
spread  themselves  over  the  country  in  their  planta 
tions.  The  Plymouth  settlers,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  drawn  in  the  main  from  the  yeoman  and 
cottager  class,  held  more  closely  together  in  town 
ships,  and  only  as  occasion  required  would  a  fresh 
settlement  be  formed.  These  settlements,  instead 
of  pushing  up  the  country,  followed  the  coast-line 
as  long  as  it  remained  unoccupied.  In  the  case 
of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  which 
eventually  passed  into  English  hands,  and  became 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  inasmuch  as  the  settlers 
depended  on  commerce  rather  than  agriculture, 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  Hudson  inland,  for 
the  convenience  of  trading  with  the  Indians. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  two  attempts,  in  1585 
and  1587,  to  establish  a  colony  in  Virginia.  He 
then  parted  with  his  Letters  Patent  to  a  company 
of  merchants,  but  in  doing  so  he  presented  them 
with  a  donation  of  £100  "for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  Virginia,"  probably  the 
first  offering  made  by  an  Englishman  to  the  mission 
ary  cause.  This  colony  was  eventually  established, 
under  a  charter  granted  by  James  I.,  bearing  date 
April  loth,  1606.  It  contains  a  recognition  of  the 
duty  of  the  colonists  to  propagate  "  the  Christian 
religion  to  such  people  as  yet  live  in  darkness  and 
miserable  ignorance  of  the  true  knowledge  and 
worship  of  God." 

We  have  now  to  turn  northward,  where  coloniz 
ation  was  beginning  from  another  quarter,  and  a 
different  cause.  The  settlers  in  Virginia  had  been 
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the  overflow  of  the  then  rapidly  increasing  popula 
tion  of  the  mother  country,  directed  by  the  private 
enterprise  of  gentry  living  in  the  south-west  of 
England.  But  in  the  religious  and  political  troubles 
at  home,  a  small  band  of  Independents  had  left 
their  native  land  for  Holland  ;  and  then,  to  avoid 
an  impending  war  with  Spain,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  seeking  a  new  refuge  on  the  great 
western  continent.  They  applied  for  a  patent, 
which  in  1619  was  granted,  being  confirmed  under 
the  seal  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Company,  to 
whom  the  land  had  been  granted  by  charter  from 
James  I.  in  1606. 

The  Mayflower,  bearing  its  freight  of  Independent 
refugees  from  Holland  to  the  numberof  one  hundred, 
reached  Cape  Cod  in  November,  1620.  This  was 
the  Plymouth  colony,  so  called  because  that  was 
the  last  port  in  England  at  which  they  had  touched 
on  their  outward  voyage.  Other  Puritan  settlements 
followed  in  quick  succession  —  Massachusetts 
(1628),  Connecticut  (1635),  and  Newhaven  (1638). 

Of  the  intolerance  of  these  settlers  towards  all 
who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  religion  something 
has  been  said  elsewhere.1  The  Churchmen  and 
Quakers  received  the  hardest  measure.  No  doubt 
the  Puritans  had  themselves  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  Laud,  and  they  had  come  all  this  way  in 
search  of  the  religious  liberty  denied  them  at  home. 
But  as  one  of  their  own  number  told  them,  "  that 
as  he  came  out  from  England  because  he  did  not 
like  the  Lord  Bishops,  so  he  could  not  join  with 
them,  because  he  would  not  be  under  the  Lord 
Brethren."  2  The  American  historian  is  constrained 

1  pp.  197,  198. 

2  Anderson,  Colonial  Church,  ii.  333. 
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to  admit,  that  "the  creation  of  a  national,  uncom 
promising  Church  led  the  Congregationalists  of  that 
province  to  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  which 
had  disgraced  their  English  persecutors;  and  Laud 
was  justified  of  the  men  whom  he  had  wronged."1 
And  this  went  on  long  after  the  principle  of 
toleration  had  been  accepted,  not  alone  in  England, 
but  in  the  other  American  colonies.2 

Towards  the  Indians  the  Puritans  seem  to  have 
forgotten  their  duty  as  Christians,  with  some  notable 
exceptions.  Thus  Cotton  Mather,  their  historian, 
tells  of  a  pestilence  by  which  "the  woods  were 
cleared  of  those  pernicious  creatures,  to  make  room 
for  a  better  growth."  In  his  eyes  they  were  the 
Amorites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites  ;  '  tawny  pagans,' 
'  rabid  wolves,'  '  bloody  salvages/  '  so  many  devils.' 
In  their  war  with  the  Pequoid  tribe  the  colonists 
adopted  a  policy  of  extermination — "Every  wigwam 
was  burned,  every  settlement  was  broken  up,  every 
corn-field  laid  waste.  There  remained  not  a  sannup 
nor  a  squaw,  not  a  warrior  nor  a  child  of  the 
Pequoid  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  from 
the  family  of  man."  3  Yet  they  could  say,  "  The 

1  Bancroft,  i.  450. 

2  "  Maryland  (1633),  Carolina  (1670),  Pennsylvania  (1680), 
from  their  first  establishment  adopted  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration  to  all  denominations.     But  in  the  Puritan  settle 
ments,  as  late  as  1750,  an  old  man,  who  had  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Church,  was  whipped  publicly  for  not  attending 
meeting.     They  fined  heavily,  in  the  same  year,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  English  birth  and  education,  on  the  pretence 
that  he  had  broken  the  Sabbath  by  walking  home  too  fast 
from  church  ;  and  at  Hartford  one  of  the  judges  of  the  County 
Court,  assisted  by  the  mob,  pulled  down  a  rising  church,  and 
with  the  stones  built  a  mansion  for  his  son." — Wilberforce, 
Hist,  of  the  American  Church,  p.  1 10. 

3  Bancroft,  i.  401. 
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heathen  are  driven  out,  and  we  have  their  lands  in 
possession  ;  they  were  numerous,  and  we  are  few  ; 
therefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  great  work,  to 
give  His  beloved  rest."  1  And  this  spirit  towards  the 
heathen  seems  to  have  characterized  them  from 
the  first,  so  that  Robinson,  their  former  pastor  at 
Leydcn,  could  write  regretfully  to  the  Governor  of 
Plymouth,  "  O  that  you  had  converted  some  before 
you  had  killed  any!"  "It  is  calculated,"- says 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  "that  upwards  of  180,000  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  by 
them  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut 
alone."  2 

And  yet  the  Charter  that  had  been  granted  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Massachusetts  colony  had  declared 
that  the  end  of  their  plantation  was  to  win  "  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedi 
ence  of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind 
and  the  Christian  faith,"  and  their  official  seal  bore 
the  device  of  an  Indian  with  a  label  at  his  mouth, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words,  "Come  over  and 
help  us." 

But  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  was  an 
exception  to  this  prevailing  indifference.  This 
was  John  Eliot,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church, 
who  was  born  in  1604,  and  died  in  1690.  His  name 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  *  the  apostle  to  the 
Indians.'  He  mastered  the  difficult  language  of 
the  natives,  and  gathered  the  converts  into  villages 
of '  praying  Indians.'  All  his  influence  was  exerted 
to  repress  the  cruel  practice  of  selling  the  Indian 
captives  into  slavery.  He  translated  the  Scriptures 

1  General  Hist,  of  Connecticut,  quoted  by  Anderson,  Col. 
Church,  ii.  p.  354. 
*  Hist,  oj  American  Church^  p.  84. 
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and  other  good  books  into  their  tongue,  and  finally, 
at  the  instance  of  that  true-hearted  Churchman, 
Robert  Boyle,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  New  England  (established  in  1649) 
undertook  in  1663  the  costly  task  of  printing  these 
works.  The  name  of  John  Eliot  will  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  two 
centres  of  American  colonization,  as  the  one, 
Virginia,  was  not  only  the  earliest,  but  also  a  Church 
settlement ;  whereas  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New 
England  were  throughout  hostile  to  the  Church. 

In  the  competition  between  these  two  forms 
of  Christianity  the  Church  fell  hopelessly  behind, 
owing  to  one  cause — the  lack  of  the  Episcopate. 
Let  it  be  considered  what  this  meant.  There  was 
no  visible  centre  for  direction  or  action.  The 
clergy  were  subject  to  no  discipline,  unless  it  were 
from  an  occasional  commissary,  who  could  never 
exercise  the  same  influence  as  the  bishop  who 
deputed  him.  In  theory  the  colonies  belonged  to 
the  See  of  London,  and  by  a  legal  fiction  were  a 
part  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich.  But  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  powerless  to  exercise  the 
spiritual  functions  of  his  office  in  these  remote 
parts.  No  wonder  that  in  the  scattered  parishes 
of  Virginia  Church  life  sank  to  a  low  ebb.  Of 
course  there  could  be  no  confirmations — there  were 
none  for  just  two  hundred  years  after  the  first 
settlers  had  set  foot  in  America.  And  yet  in  the 
Church  Service  the  god-parents  were  directed  to 
bring  the  baptized  child  to  the  bishop  to  be  con 
firmed  by  him.  Numbers  again,  including  not  a 
few  Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers,  were 
anxious  to  receive  Holy  Orders,  but  they  were 
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deterred  by  the  cost  and  peril  of  a  voyage  in  a 
sailing  vessel,  three  thousand  miles  each  way,  and 
the  risk  of  small-pox,  to  which  Americans  visiting 
England  were  peculiarly  liable.  "  One  in  five,  it 
has  been  calculated,  of  all  who  set  out  returned 
no  more." 

All  that  could  be  done  was  done  in  this  stage 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  founded  in  1701,  which  sent  out 
missionaries  to  America.  Again  and  again  the 
appeal  for  a  bishop  was  renewed  with  ever-increasing 
earnestness.  It  appears  first  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
1 66 1,  entitled  Virginias  Cure.  Lord  Clarendon 
prevailed  upon  Charles  II.  to  accede  to  it.  Dr. 
Alexander  Murray  was  even  nominated,  but, 
whether  from  a  change  of  ministry,  or  some  other 
cause,  the  project  fell  through.  From  New  York 
in  1702  came  the  appeal,  "We  have  great  need  of 
a  bishop  here,  to  visit  all  the  Churches,  to  ordain 
some,  to  confirm  others,  and  bless  all."  The  same 
cry  is  repeated  from  other  quarters — "  The  Church 
is  daily  languishing  for  want  of  bishops,"  "  the 
fountain  of  all  our  misery  is  the  want  of  a  bishop." 
To  sum  up,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Wilbcrforce, 
"  Letters  and  memorials  from  the  colonies  supply, 
for  a  whole  century,  a  connected  chain  of  such 
expostulations  ;  yet  still  the  mother  country  was 
deaf  to  their  entreaties.  At  home  they  were  re 
echoed  from  many  quarters.  Succeeding  arch 
bishops  pressed  them  on  successive  administrations; 
and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
during  almost  every  year,  made  some  effort  in  the 
same  cau.se.  The  records  of  the  memorials  show 
how  earnestly,  and  with  what  strength  of  argument, 

R  2 
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it  pressed  this  great  cause  upon  the  notice  of  the 
Government."  1 

And  yet  there  was  no  bishop  for  America.  The 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  is,  that  it  was 
considered  good  policy  to  keep  the  colonies  depend 
ent  in  such  a  matter  on  the  mother  country.  An 
independent  Episcopate  would,  it  was  feared,  foster 
the  growing  independence  of  the  colonists.  How 
fatally  false  was  this  assumption  the  sequel  proved. 
When  the  struggle  for  independence  came,  the  only 
loyalists  were  the  Churchmen,  and  they  were 
depressed  in  numbers  and  influence  through  this 
mistaken  policy.2 

But  there  were  other  influences  at  work.  Nothing 
could  be  expected  from  James  II.,  who  had  no 
favour  for  the  English  Church,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  William  III.,  whose  policy  it  was  to  court 
the  Dissenters,  would  be  disinclined  to  sanction  a 
step  which  would  be  resented  by  the  sectarians  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  On  Queen  Anne's 
accession,  a  favourable  opportunity  at  last  pre 
sented  itself.  A  scheme  for  four  bishoprics — two 
for  the  mainland  and  two  for  the  West  India 
Islands — was  proposed.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
queen,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  carried  out 
had  not  her  death  frustrated  its  accomplishment. 
Dr.  Berkeley,  Dean  of  Derry,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  succeeded  in  interesting  George  I.  in  the 
missionary  cause,  and  even  went  out  himself  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  awaited  a  grant  of  twenty 

1  Hist,  of  American  Church,  p.  149. 

2  Of  course  there  were  Churchmen  on   the  side  of  the 
Colonists,  Washington  himself  being  a  devoted  son  of  the 
Church.     But  as  a  body  Churchmen  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  Crown  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
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thousand  pounds,  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  for  a 
missionary  college  to  be  established  at  Bermuda. 
But  on  receiving  an  informal  hint  that  the  minister, 
Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  did  not  intend  that  the  money 
should  be  paid,  he  had  to  return  to  England,  where 
he  did  not  cease  to  urge  upon  his  countrymen 
their  duty  to  the  American  colonies.1 

So  the  century  wore  on,  and  still  no  bishop  was 
suffered  by  the  Crown.  Meanwhile  the  disaffection 
of  these  colonies  was  growing  towards  the  mother 
country.  At  this  time  anything  of  English  aspect 
had  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  colonists,  so  that 
the  authorities  at  home  were  less  inclined  than  ever 
to  add  to  the  existing  strain  by  sending  cut  bishops. 
What  might  have  been  so  easily  done  before,  what 
would  have  proved  a  bond  of  union  in  the  coming 
crisis,  had  now  become  politically  inexpedient. 

At  this  point  we  have  to  notice  two  irregular 
attempts  to  set  up  an  episcopate.  As  early  as 
1722  Dr.  Talbot,  an  earnest  and  devoted  mission 
ary,  after  repeated  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure 
a  bishop  for  North  America,  visited  England,  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  schismatic  section 
of  the  Non-jurors.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  con 
secrated,  with  Dr.  Welton,  an  English  clergyman, 
and  returned  to  America.  However  trying  were 
the  circumstances,  it  was  a  hasty  and  unjustifiable 
step.  Happily  the  schism,  which  was  repudiated 
by  the  English  Church,  soon  came  to  an  end. 

The  second  attempt  to  provide  a  bishop  was  the 
unhappy  action  of  John  Wesley,  in  beginning  the 
so-called  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
by  laying  hands  upon  Dr.  Coke,  in  his  bed-chamber 
at  Bristol,  on  September  2,  1784.  Episcopal  that 
1  Perry,  English  Church  History ',  iii.  133. 
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body  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  because  Wesley,  being 
no  more  than  a  presbyter,  was  powerless  to  convey 
Episcopal  orders.  Charles  Wesley  is  credited  with 
the  following  epigram  on  this  occasion — 

"How  easily  are  bishops  made, 
By  man  or  woman's  whim  ! 
Wesley  his  hands  on  Coke  hath  laid, 
But  who  laid  hands  on  him  ?  " 

Still,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  John  Wesley 
himself  intended  to  set  up  Episcopacy.1  Coke 
himself  had  misgivings.  He  subsequently  appealed 
to  Bishops  White  and  Seabury  for  true  consecration  ; 
and  at  a  later  date,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  he  made 
application  through  William  Wilberforce  to  the 
minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  for  a  bishopric  in  India, 
promising  when  consecrated  "to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church."  If,  however,  it  is  still  main 
tained  that  it  was  Wesley's  deliberate  intention  to 
set  up  this  spurious  Episcopate,  then  we  can  only 
accept  the  verdict,  "Had  he  only  been  a  little  more 
humble,  and  'let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,' 

1  How  else  is  the  following  expostulation  addressed  by 
Wesley  to  Coke  to  be  explained  ? — "  How  can  you,  how  dare 
you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  'bishop1?  Men  may  call 
me  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  and  I  am  content ; 
but  they  shall  never,  by  my  consent,  call  me  'bishop/  For 
my  sake,  for  God's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  put  a  full  end  to 
this  !  Let  the  Presbyterians  do  what  they  please,  but  let  the 
Methodists  know  their  calling  better." — Wesley's  Works, 
xiii.  p.  58.  Accordingly,  the  Wesleyan  biographer  denies 
that  he  consecrated  Coke  a  bishop.  "  We  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  American  Methodists  being  called  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  They  have  the  fullest  right  to  this  designa 
tion  if  they  choose  to  use  it ;  but  it  is  a  name  which  Wesley 
never  used,  and  to  censure  him  for  ordaining  bishops  is  to 
censure  him  for  what  he  never  did." — Tyerman,  iii.  438. 
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had  he  only  waited  ten  weeks  longer,  he  would  not 
have  'forced  himself  (i  Sam.  xiii.  12)  to  supply, 
on  Sept.  2, 1784,  the  needed  Episcopate,  which  was 
actually,  on  November  14,  1784,  supplied  by  the 
consecration  of  Samuel  Seabury  by  Robert  Kilgour, 
Arthur  Petrie,  and  John  Skinner,  bishops  of  the 
Scottish  Church." * 

So  at  last  was  a  bishop  received  by  the  Church 
in  America.  After  the  termination  of  the  War  of 
Independence  (1774 — 1783),  it  was  conceived  that 
the  old  State  objections  would  no  longer  exist ;  so 
that  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  having  elected  Dr. 
Seabury  as  their  bishop,  sent  him  to  England  for 
consecration.  Some  hesitation  was,  however,  felt 
by  Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lest  it 
might  lead  to  political  complications.  The  succes 
sion  had  therefore  to  be  sought  from  some  other 
source.  It  was  reserved  for  a  comparatively  young 
divine,  Dr.  Martin  James  Routh,  to  direct  them. 
In  those  days  of  imperfect  information,  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  thought  of  resorting  to  Denmark 
for  the  succession.  According  to  Dean  Burgon,"in 
1782  (being  then  only  in  his  27th  year),  and  again 
in  1783,  it  became  Routh's  singular  privilege  to 
direct  the  envoys  of  the  American  Church  to  a 
right  quarter  for  the  creation  of  a  native  Episcopate." 
As  regards  the  project  of  applying  to  Denmark, 
his  own  account  was, "  I  ventured  to  tell  them,  that 
they  would  not  find  there  what  they  wanted."  lie 
urged  the  unimpeachable  claims  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopate,  "of  whose  succession  there  is  no  doubt.''- 

1  Curteis,  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  379. 

2  Burgon,  Twelve  Good  Men,  pp.  29,  33.     Dr.  Routh  lived 
to  transmit,  in  1853,  by  Bishop  Hobhouse  (who  was  going 
as  the  Deputation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
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The  Scottish  succession,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  English  succession,  only  a  little  higher  up 
the  stream.  At  the  Reformation,  Episcopacy  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in 
1592.  It  was  restored  under  James  I.  of  England 
(Sixth  of  Scotland),  whose  views  on  Episcopacy  are 
contained  in  the  epigrammatic  saying,  "  No  bishop, 
no  king/'  Three  Scotch  bishops  were  consecrated 
in  London  (1610) — Spottiswood,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  ;  Lamb,  Bishop  of  Brechin;  and  Hamilton, 
Bishop  of  Galloway  ;  and  these  on  their  return 
consecrated  bishops  for  the  remaining  sees. 

In  1639  Episcopacy  was  for  the  second  time 
abolished  by  the  Covenanters.  At  the  Restoration 
(1661)  only  one  bishop  of  the  regular  succession 
survived  in  Scotland,  Sydeserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway. 
As  not  less  than  three  are  required  by  ancient 
custom  to  transmit  the  succession,  four  Scotch 
ministers  proceeded  to  London  for  consecration. 
Among  these  were  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  saintly  Leighton,  at  first  Bishop 
of  Dunblane,  and  subsequently  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow.  The  accession  of  William  III.,  a  Dutch 
Presbyterian,  introduced  another  change.  The 
Episcopal  Church  was  once  more  abolished,  and  a 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  policy  set  up  in  its 
place. 

Such  was  the  line  of  succession  which  had  been 
maintained  through  troublous  times.  Through 
this  channel  the  Episcopal  office  was  now  trans 
mitted  to  the  Church  of  the  United  States,  with 


Gospel  to  attend  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Church  at  New  York),  a  message  to  the  President  of  Forty 
Bishops. — Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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the  great  future  that  is  opening  out  before  it.  It 
was  a  singular  privilege  for  this  three  times  dis 
established  and  persecuted  Church  to  be  thus 
selected,  in  God's  providence,  to  convey  to  the 
Church  of  the  new  world  the  grace  of  Holy  Orders. 
Truly  He  has  said  to  her,  "  Instead  of  thy  fathers 
thou  shalt  have  children,  whom  thou  mayest  make 
princes  in  all  lands." 

When  it  was  found  that  Bishop  Seabury  was 
received  with  no  outburst  of  intolerance  in  America, 
as  had  been  feared,  the  chief  difficulty  was  removed 
from  the  minds  of  English  statesmen  to  a  further 
extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  America.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  able  to  carry  a  Bill 
through  Parliament  removing  the  legal  impedi 
ments  ;  and  on  Feb.  4,  1787,  in  the  chapel  of  Lam 
beth  Palace,  Dr.  William  White  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Provoost  were  consecrated  to  the  Episcopal  office, 
and  landed  in  America  on  Easter  Day  in  the  same 
year.  Some  difficulty  as  to  a  supposed  pledge 
given  by  Bishop  White  to  hand  on  the  English 
line  unmixed  was  removed  by  Dr.  James  Madison, 
Bishop  elect  of  Virginia,  crossing  over  to  England, 
where  he  received  consecration  at  Lambeth  on 
Sept.  19,  1790. 

The  two  lines  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Episco 
pates  were  united  in  the  first  American  consecra 
tion,  that  of  Dr.  Claggett  to  Maryland  in  1792,  in 
which  all  the  four  bishops  took  part. 

From  this  time  there  was  an  American  Church. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  the  English  Church  in 
America.  The  land  had  been  held  as  by  a  garrison 
of  English  missionaries.  Now  a  native  Episcopate 
was  established,  which  could  hand  on  the  succession 
to  future  generations. 
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And  how  has  it  fared  with  that  Church  ?  Its 
growth  has  exceeded  all  expectation.  Its  ratio  of 
progress  since  it  received  the  Episcopate  has  been 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  denomination 
on  that  continent,  and  it  seems  not  alone  to  be 
keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population, 
but  even  to  be  fast  recovering  the  ground  it  had 
lost  at  the  outset. 

In  1887  a  Memorial  Service  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  Lambeth  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
the  English  line  of  succession  through  Bishops 
White  and  Provoost.  The  preacher  on  that  occa 
sion,  Dr.  Henry  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
stated — "  The  convention  of  the  diocese  of  New 
York,  which  choose  Provoost  for  its  bishop,  included 
five  clergymen  and  the  representatives  of  seven 
parishes.  In  all  the  thirteen  American  colonies 
there  were  only  about  two  hundred  clergymen, 
and  but  few  more  congregations.  To-day  ....  the 
diocese  of  New  York  has  become  five  dioceses, 
with  eight  hundred  clergy,  seven  hundred  congre 
gations,  over  one  hundred  thousand  communicants, 
and  with  voluntary  offerings  during  the  past  year 
nearly  $5,000,000,  or  £1,000,000  sterling.  During 
the  same  period  of  time  the  American  daughter, 
including  all  the  dioceses,  has  multiplied  her  two 
hundred  clergy  until  they  have  become  four  thou 
sand,  her  parishes  until  they  have  become  three 
thousand,  and  her  gifts  until  they  amounted  for 
the  past  year  to  $10,000,000." 

Whatever  be  the  work  that  God  has  in  store  for 
the  Anglican  Communion  in  spreading  the  light 
among  the  nations,  and  in  restoring  unity  to  Christ 
endom,  a  large  and  increasing  part  must  needs  fall 
to  this  great  Church  of  the  West.  Looking  back 
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upon  her  earlier  struggles,  she  will  be  able  to  say 
with  Hannah,  "The  Lord  maketh  poor, and  maketh 
rich  ;  He  bringeth  low,  and  lifteth  up.  He  raiseth 
the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar 
from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes,  and 
to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory"  (i  Sam. 
ii.  7,  8). 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THE   COLONIAL   CHURCHES. 

IT  was  only  very  slowly  that  the  principle  of 
Colonial  Churches  was  accepted.  In  England,  the 
majority  of  those  who  provided  the  funds  for  the 
clergy  that  went  out  could  not  for  a  long  time 
rise  above  the  conception  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  colonies.  A  Colonial  Church,  with  an 
independent  Episcopate,  seemed  to  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  independence  of  the  colony.  Then 
the  home  ties  were  still  very  strong.  The  clergy 
had  been  trained  as  well  as  born  in  the  mother 
country.  And  at  that  time  a  large  proportion  of 
the  colonists  only  went  out  with  the  intention  of 
'  coming  home '  to  end  their  days  when  they  had 
secured  a  competence. 

These  conditions  have  largely  broken  down  now 
that  there  is  a  considerable  native  population,  of 
European  descent,  in  those  distant  lands.  But 
they  prevailed  in  the  first  stage,  and  account  for 
the  delay  in  establishing  a  Colonial  Episcopate. 
And  yet,  as  experience  has  now  shown,  there  could 
be  no  real  progress  till  the  Church  system  had 
been  established  in  its  integrity. 

The  briefest   notice   of  the   foundation   of  our 
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Colonial  Churches  is  all  that  the  limits  of  our  space 

admit  of. 

The  first  colony  to  receive  the  Episcopate  was 
Nova  Scotia.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
struggle  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother 
country*  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  Churchmen  generally,  and  the  clergy 
almost  entirely,  owing  to  the  obligation  they  at 
tached  to  their  oath  of  allegiance,  had  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Crown.  During  the 
war  a  large  number  of  American  loyalists  had 
sought  refuge  in  Nova  Scotia.  When  peace  had 
been  declared,  it  was  felt  that  these  should  receive 
a  chief  pastor,  and  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  a  clergyman 
of  New  York,  was  consecrated  on  Aug.  12,  1787. 
"  He  was  the  first  colonial  bishop,  and  Nova  Scotia 
is  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the  seventy-five  (now 
eighty)  sees  in  the  colonies  and  missions  of  the 
English  Church."  * 

Other  sees  were  in  due  course  formed  in  the 
vast  territory  of  British  North  America.  In  1793 
Dr.  Jacob  Mountain  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
Quebec.  In  1839  Newfoundland  was  carved  out 
of  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Toronto  taken 
from  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia  was  further  relieved 
by  thc'sce  of  Fredcricton  being  detached  in  1845. 

Out  of  the  original  see  of  Quebec  have  been  formed 
in  succession  the  dioceses  of  Montreal  (1850), 
Huron  (1857),  Ontario  (1862),  Algoma  (1873), 
Niagara  (1875).  In  North-west  Canada  a  vast 
tract  of  country,  equal  in  area  to  Europe  exclusive 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  had  been  made  over  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  Charles  II.  It 
was  named  Rupert's  Land,  after  Prince  Rupert, 
1  The  English  Church  in  other  Lands,  p.  31. 
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the  founder  of  the  Company.  In  1849  Bishop 
Anderson  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  huge 
diocese.  A  considerable  portion  having  proved  to 
be  the  finest  wheat-growing  country  in  the  world, 
a  large  influx  of  population  is  taking  place.  This 
has  necessitated  the  subdivision  of  this  diocese. 
The  following  sees  have  consequently  been  formed — 
Moosonee  (1872),  Saskatchewan  (1874),  Mackenzie 
River  (1874),  Athabasca  (1884),  Qu'Appelle  (1884), 
Calgary  (1887).  In  the  far  West,  British  Colum 
bia  received  its  first  bishop  (Dr.  Hills)  in  1859. 
From  this  diocese  were  detached,  in  1879,  the  sees 
of  New  Westminster  and  Caledonia.  There  are 
now  twenty  sees  in  all  in  this  part  of  the  northern 
continent. 

Before  leaving  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  may 
briefly  be  mentioned,  that  in  1824  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes  received  bishops.  From  the  former, 
Nassau  was  made  into  an  independent  Episcopate 
in  1861  ;  and  from  the  latter  the  sees  of  Antigua 
and  Guiana  were  detached  in  1842,  and  Trinidad 
in  1872.  The  Falkland  Islands  give  their  name  to 
a  bishopric  established  in  1869. 

When  we  turn  to  our  great  dependency  of  India, 
with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  in 
habitants,  and  one  hundred  different  tongues,  we 
find  that  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions  was 
hampered  by  the  same  fatal  State  policy  that  had 
opposed  an  Episcopate  in  the  American  colonies. 
In  the  last  century  missionaries  who  had  landed  in 
India  were  actually  ordered  to  re-embark,  lest  their 
teaching  should  lead  to  complications  by  offending 
native  prejudices!1  It  was  only  slowly  that  the 

1  The  English  Church  m  other  La? ids,  p.  164;  Under 
His  Banner ,  p.  23. 
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Home  Government  could  bring  itself  to  consent  to 
one  solitary  bishop,  who  was  strictly  tied  down  to 
the  supervision  of  the  numerous  Indian  chaplains 
attached  to  the  civil  and  military  establishments. 
Thomas  Fanshawe  Middleton  was  consecrated  first 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1814.  Not  only  had  he  the 
whole  of  India,  containing  one-fifth  of  the  human 
race,  on  his  hands,  but,  as  though  this  were  not 
enough,  there  were  added  at  various  times  Ceylon 
(1817),  Mauritius,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
(1824).  In  1835  the  diocese  of  Madras,  and  in 
1837  that  of  Bombay,  were  constituted.  Forty 
long  years  were  suffered  to  pass  away  before  this 
vast  tract  of  country,  nearly  equal  in  area  to  Europe, 
received  any  addition  to  its  Episcopate.  The  sees 
of  Lahore  and  Rangoon  were  formed  in  1877, 
and  two  assistant  bishops  (Dr.  Caldwell  and  Dr. 
Sargent)  were  given  to  Madras  in  the  same  year. 
Two  years  later  Travancore  received  a  bishop. 

The  other  sees  in  Asia  are  Colombo,  taken  out 
of  Madras  (1845),  Singapore  (1855),  Victoria  (1849), 
Mid  China  (1872),  North  China  (1880),  Japan 
(1883),  Corca  (1889),  Chota  Nagpur  (1890),  and 
Jerusalem  (1841). 

A  glance  at  the  dates  of  the  establishment  of 
the  various  sees  in  British  North  America  will 
reveal  that  Colonial  Episcopacy  received  a  remark 
able  impetus  about  the  year  1840.  This  was  due 
to  the  initiative  of  Charles  James  Blomfield,  Bishop 
of  London.  "  By  an  order  in  Council  of  Charles 
I.,  still  unrepealcd,  all  British  subjects  in  foreign 
parts  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of 
London."1  The  result  could  only  be  that  they 
were  under  no  Episcopal  direction  whatever.  There 
1  Under  His  Banner,  p.  313. 
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could  be  no  Confirmations  or  Visitations,  and  the 
churches  were  unconsecrated,  while  the  project  of 
an  indigenous  ministry  was  attended  by  almost 
insuperable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  required  pre 
sence  of  the  candidates  in  London.  It  fell  to 
Bishop  Blomfield,  as  the  occupant  of  the  see  to 
which  the  colonies  nominally  belonged,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  work  of  the  English 
Church  in  our  dependencies  was  practically  little 
else  than  Presbyterianism.  Indeed,  in  one  respect 
it  was  inferior — it  lacked  the  organization  and  dis 
cipline  of  that  system.  It  had  all  the  restrictions 
with  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  Episcopal 
regimen  to  which  it  laid  claim. 

The  facts  were  incontestable,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  liberality  of  Churchmen  met  with  a  noble 
response,  which  was  supplemented  by  Government 
aid.  In  1841  one,  and  in  the  following  year 
not  less  than  five  colonial  bishops  were  conse 
crated,  and  from  this  time  forward  there  has  been 
a  rapid  development  of  the  principle  of  colonial 
Churches.  Previous  to  1840  "there  were  only  ten 
colonial  sees,  viz.  four  in  America,  three  in  India, 
two  in  the  West  Indies  (Jamaica  and  Barbadoes), 
and  one  in  Australia ;  and  of  these,  five  were 
supported  by  imperial  or  colonial  funds."  * 

It  was  the  bishopric  of  New  Zealand  that  was 
established  in  1841,  as  the  first-fruits  of  Bishop 
Blomfield's  appeal.  Hitherto  that  island,  though 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  away,  had  been 
supervised  by  Bishop  Broughton  of  Australia. 
Now  George  Augustus  Selwyn  was  sent  forth  to  be 
the  pioneer  of  Christianity  in  a  land  of  darkness  and 
cruel  habitations.  With  what  wisdom  and  zeal  he 

1  Under  His  Banner ',  p.  108. 
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discharged  the  task  that  was  laid  upon  him,  and  on 
what  sound  principles,  is  proved  by  the  results  of 
his  Episcopate  of  twenty-five  years.  His  solitary 
bishopric  (called  Auckland  since  1868)  has  deve 
loped  into  seven,  which  were  formed  in  the  fol 
lowing  order — Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  1856; 
Nelson;  Wellington;  Waiapu,  1858;  Melanesia, 
1861  ;  and  Dunedin,  1866. 

The  great  difficulty  that   confronted    him    was 
"the  multitude  of  the  isles"   that  studded   those 
seas,  each  occupied   by  a  different  race,  speaking 
a  distinct  language.     John   Wesley  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  the  evangelization  of  the  whole  world 
was  possible,  and  even  probable,  except  in  the  case 
of  these  islands.     The  scheme,  the  only  practicable 
one  that  could  be  devised,  was  for  the  bishop  to 
call  at  the  various  islands  in  his  Church  ship,  The 
Undine,  of  only  twenty  tons,  and  to  induce  youths 
from  each  to  accompany  him  on  his  return,  for  a 
period  of  instruction.    They  were  restored  to  their 
homes  year  by  year,  and  in  this  way  good  relations 
were  established  with  the  various  tribes,  and  the 
missionaries  on  their  part  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  several  languages.     The  college  was  eventu 
ally  established  at  Norfolk  Island  (1867),  under  the 
charge   of  John  Coleridge  Pattcson,  who  in   1861 
had   been  consecrated   first   Bishop  of   Melanesia. 
The  plan  continued  to  succeed  admirably,  when  on 
one  of  these  missionary  cruises  Bishop  Pattcson 
won   the  martyr's  crown,  in  September,   1871.     It 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  been  pre 
ceded  by  a  kidnapping  ship  which  touched  at  the 
island  of  Nukapu,  and  carried  away  natives  ;  such 
vessels  were  even  painted    so  as  to  resemble  the 
mission-ship,  in  order  to  lull  the  misgivings  of  the 
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islanders.  The  poor  heathen,  unable  to  distinguish 
in  such  a  matter,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
their  best  friend.  His  place  was  taken  in  1877  by 
Bishop  John  Selwyn,  the  son  of  the  first  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  history  of  the  Australian  Church  is  another 
instance  of  mismanagement  and  obstructiveness  on 
the  part  of  civil  officials.  In  the  year  of  1787 — the 
same  year  that  saw  the  consecration  of  the  first 
colonial  bishop  (Nova  Scotia) — the  Government 
adopted  the  mistaken  policy  of  shipping  off  crimi 
nals  to  New  South  Wales ;  no  clergyman,  no 
schoolmaster  even,  was  to  be  sent  with  them.  At 
the  last  moment,  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnson  volun 
teered  to  accompany  the  first  shipload  of  convicts 
as  a  labour  of  love,  and  was  permitted  to  do  so. 
It  almost  provokes  a  smile  to  learn,  that  in  1829  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  hit  upon  the  plan  of  placing 
the  great  colony  of  New  South  Wales — an  island 
fifty  times  larger  than  England,  and  only  one-fifth 
smaller  than  Europe — under  an  archdeacon,  who 
would  still  be  responsible  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ! 
Nothing  but  the  now  inexplicable  dread  of  the 
Episcopate  can  account  for  so  inadequate  a  scheme. 
Archdeacon  Broughton  arrived  there  in  1829,  to 
find  sixty  thousand  English,  of  whom  not  less  than 
a  third  were  convicts,  scattered  over  the  country. 
In  1836  he  became  its  first  bishop.  In  1840  the 
Home  Government  determined  to  send  out  no  more 
convicts.  From  this  time  emigrants  began  to  pour 
into  the  colony.  In  1847  bishops  were  consecrated 
for  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Newcastle.  Goulburn 
(1863),  Bathurst  (1869),  and  North  Queensland 
(1878)  have  since  been  carved  out  of  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Sydney  ;  Newcastle  has  been  relieved  of  Bris- 
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bane  (1859)  and  Grafton  and  Armidale  (1867).  Out 
of  Adelaide  has  been  formed,  in  1 85  7,  the  see  of  Perth ; 
and  from  Melbourne,  Ballaarat  was  detached  in  1875. 
Tasmania  became  an  independent  bishopric  in 
1842.  The  more  recent  addition  of  Riverina,  taken 
out  of  Goulburn  and  Ballaarat  (1884),  has  raised 
the  number  of  Australian  sees  to  thirteen. 

On  St.  Peter's  day,  1847,  the  same  day  that 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Newcastle  received  their 
first  bishops,  there  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
South  Africa  a  remarkable  man,  who  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  that  Church. 
When  Bishop  Robert  Gray  reached  his  new  diocese 
he  found  but  thirteen  clergy.  He  lost  no  time  in 
setting  to  work.  After  having  visited  every  part, 
and  even  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  1695  miles 
distant,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  sub 
dividing  the  vast  area  assigned  to  him.  In  1853 
the  sees  of  Graham's  Town  and  Natal  (now  Ma- 
rit/burg;  were  detached  ;  and  the  distant  islands 
of  Mauritius  (nominally  attached  to  the  diocese  of 
Calcutta)  in  1854,  and  St.  Helena  in  1859,  received 
each  its  own  bishop.  In  1861  Bishop  Mackenzie 
began  his  brief  missionary  Episcopate  in  Central 
Africa.  Just  thirteen  months  after  his  consecration 
he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  climate  and  his  incessant 
labours.  The  next  independent  bishopric  to  be 
formed  (1863)  was  Bloemfontcin,  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  where  many  of  the  English  race  were 
intermingled  with  the  prevalent  Dutch  population. 
Zululand  received  its  bishop  in  1870;  St.  John's, 
KafTraria,  1873;  and  Madagascar,  1874. 

One  of  these  sees  has  a  special  history  in  con 
nection  with  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  Bishop 
Gray.  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  Dr.  Colenso,  a  man  of 
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great  gifts  and  unquestioned  zeal,  had,  alas !  de 
veloped  sceptical  opinions  since  his  consecration. 
After  resorting  to  every  means  to  bring  him  to  a 
better  mind,  Bishop  Gray  in  1863  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  him,  as  metropolitan,  and  his  two 
assessors,  the  Bishops  of  Graham's  Town  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  (Dr.  Cotterill  and  Dr.  T wells), 
to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against 
him.  After  a  patient  investigation,  the  sentence 
of  deposition  was  passed,  which  was  followed  in 
1865  by  the  still  more  solemn  sentence  of  excom 
munication.  This  was  pronounced  to  be  a  valid 
sentence  by  fifty-six  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Com 
munion,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lambeth  Conference 
of  I86/.1  The  action  of  the  African  Church  was 
also  formally  approved  by  the  Convocations  of 
Canterbury  and  York  ;  by  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  in 
1865  ;  by  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland  ;  by  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Church 
in  Canada.  Bishop  Colenso's  legal  position  being 
declared  unassailable  by  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Church  of  South  Africa  in  its  spiritual  capacity 
proceeded  to  appoint  an  orthodox  bishop  within 
the  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Natal.  In  1869  Bishop 
Macrorie  was  consecrated  "  Bishop  of  the  Church 
in  Natal  and  Zululand,  in  communion  with  the 
bishops  of  the  province  of  South  Africa,  and  with 
the  Church  of  England."  The  new  title  of  this  see 
is  Maritzburg. 

There  are  other  bishoprics  in  various  parts  of 
the  African  continent,  viz.  Sierra  Leone,  founded 
in  1852;  Niger,  1864;  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
1884. 

1  Lambeth  Conferences,  p.  135. 
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The  work  of  colonial  Church  organization  has  in 
several  quarters  of  the  world  reached  a  fuller  de 
velopment.  There  are  already  seven  provinces 
under  their  several  metropolitans,  viz.  India  (to 
a  certain  extent),  Canada,  Rupert's  Land,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  West 
Indies.1  Besides  these  there  are  some  twenty 
dioceses  not  yet  associated  in  provinces.  The 
Church  is  thus  able  to  act  promptly  through  its 
diocesan  and  provincial  synods,  and  with  all  the 
weight  of  united  action.  Bishop  G.  A.  Schvyn  was 
the  pioneer  of  synodal  action  in  the  Colonial 
Churches,  and  was  closely  followed  in  this  respect 
by  Bishop  Gray.  Had  not  the  last-named  bishop 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  South  Africa 
on  strictly  primitive  principles,  it  would  have  been 
powerless  to  deal  effectively  with  the  extreme  case 
of  an  heretical  bishop. 

But  one  more  step  was  needed  ere  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  could  be  considered  com 
plete.  With  so  many  independent  Churches  planted 
in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  all  sprung  from 
the  same  Anglican  stock,  the  desire  arose  for  a 
conference  of  the  whole  Episcopate  of  that  com 
munion.  There  are  at  the  present  time  no  less 
than  seventy-two  bishops  of  the  American  Church, 
some  eighty  belonging  to  the  colonial  and  mis 
sionary  Churches  sent  forth  from  England,2  be 
sides  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Episcopates, 
the  suffragan  and  assistant  bishops,  and  a  few 
who  are  incapacitated  from  active  work.  It  was 

1  Lambeth  Conferences,  p.  187. 

2  In   1886  there   were  the  following  dioceses — Ash,  15; 
Africa,  15  ;  New  Zealand,  8  ;  Australia,  13  ;  North  America, 
19;  West  Indies,   10  ;    total,  80.      Perry,  English  Church, 
iii.  518. 
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felt,  apart  from  other  considerations,  that  such 
a  gathering  would  be  a  visible  embodiment  of  the 
great  truth,  "  that  there  is  now  hardly  any  part  of 
the  world  where  members  of  our  communion  may 
not  find  a  Church  one  with  their  own  in  faith, 
order,  and  worship."1 

The  first  Pan-Anglican  Conference  was  held  in 
1867,  and  was  attended  by  seventy-six  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  bishops  ;  the  second  in 
1878,  to  which  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
were  invited,  and  one  hundred  attended.  In  1888 
the  entire  Anglican  Episcopate  numbered  two 
hundred  and  eleven,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  bishops  met  at  the  third  Lambeth 
Conference. 

On  such  occasions  important  and  intricate  sub 
jects  have  been  discussed,  with  a  view  to  harmonious 
and,  if  need  be,  united  action.  Complicated  ques 
tions,  such  as  the  Church's  dealings  with  polygamy 
among  the  heathen,  the  recognition  and  encourage 
ment  of  incipient  reformation  movements,  and  the 
reunion  of  Christendom,  have  been  treated.  An 
arrangement  has  been  arrived  at  in  cases  where 
two  bishops  of  different  branches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  are  ministering  in  the  same  country 
(as  in  China,  Japan,  and  Western  Africa),  so  as  to 
secure  the  maintenance  of  brotherly  intercourse 
and  the  avoidance  of  collision.  These  and  many 
practical  matters  of  a  pressing  nature  have  been 
dealt  with,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  whole 
Anglican  Communion  throughout  the  world. 

But  apart  from  the  present  utility,  and  indeed 
necessity,  of  such  a  central  conference,  there  is  the 
forecast  of  the  not-distant  future,  when  the  centre 
1  Lambeth  Conferences,  p.  168. 
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of  civilization  and  of  power  will  have  shifted  from 
the  old  world  to  new  worlds  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Atlantic  or  of  the  Pacific.  The  human  race 
will  then  be  influenced,  not  as  now  from  Europe, 
but  from  those  new  nations  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing.  All  eyes  will  be  turned  to  them  for 
light  and  leading ;  there  will  be  the  new  sources  from 
which  Christian  missions  will  issue,  to  go  out  into 
all  the  world.  And  yet,  even  then,  the  bishops  of 
the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  will 
surely  gather  from  all  parts — east  and  west,  and 
north  and  south — to  the  cradle  of  their  communion, 
to  take  counsel  together  about  "  the  things  per 
taining  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  years  to  come, 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  they  will  meet  round 
the  throne  of  Canterbury,  where  Augustine  once 
sat,  who  brought  to  a  land  lapsing  into  heathenism 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  country."  l 

1  Council  of  Clovesho,  c.  17  ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  368. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

SURVEY  OF   THE   CHURCH'S   POSITION. 

WE  have  now  passed  in  review  the  story  of  the 
English  Church,  even  to  that  last  page  which, 
crowded  as  it  is  with  records,  is  not  yet  turned. 
It  is  a  long  scroll  that  is  unrolled  of  famous  names 
and  high  deeds.  She  has  had  her  saints  and  her 
martyrs,  who  have  sealed  their  faith  with  their 
blood,  from  Aaron  and  Julius  and  Alban  to 
Patteson  and  Hannington.  She  has  known  vicissi 
tude  and  defection.  She  has  been  "  persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed." 
Her  lamp,  though  it  has  burned  low  at  times,  has 
never  been  put  out.  That  she  was  led  for  a  while 
into  error,  or  persisted  too  long  in  some  false 
policy,  is  only  to  admit  that  she  had  her  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels.  These  are  the  spots  and 
wrinkles  that  soil  the  robe  of  even  the  Bride  of 
Christ.  But  who  that  reads  her  story  can  question 
that  God  has  been  with  her  ;  and  it  has  been  in 
His  strength,  not  in  her  own,  that  she  has  been 
able  to  fulfil  her  course,  and  emerge  after  not  less 
than  sixteen  centuries  of  strife  and  struggle,  still 
bearing  on  her  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  ? 

Nor  let  us  forget  her  services  to  others.     What- 
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ever  clement  of  true  Christianity,  under  its  many 
various  forms,  there  is  to-day  in  England,  it  has 
been  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  historic 
Church.  She  it  was  that  preserved  and  handed 
down  the  Faith  through  more  than  forty  genera 
tions  before  any  withdrew  from  her  communion. 
This  the  first  Puritans  in  America  confessed,  in 
1630,  when  they  spoke  of  her  as  "our  dear  mother," 
"  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope  and  part  as 
we  have  received  in  the  common  salvation,  we  have 
obtained  in  her  bosom  and  sucked  it  from  her 
breasts."  l  It  was  she  and  not  another  who  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  people  God's  Word  in 
their  own  mother  tongue.  It  is  her  Prayer-book 
that  still  operates,  whether  consciously  or  uncon 
sciously,  as  the  standard  of  devotion  to  all  denomin 
ations.2  Her  vast  store-house  of  divinity  is  open 
to  all.  Her  commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture  arc 
studied  far  and  wide  beyond  her  own  borders. 
She  exerted  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  potent 
influence  in  the  making  of  England,  the  unification 
of  the  different  races,  and  the  formation  of  the 
national  character.3  And  not  once  nor  twice  has 
she  taken  her  place  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle 
for  liberty.  They  were  her  sons  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  work  of  freeing  the  slave,  the  ameliora- 

1  Anderson,  Colojiial  Church,  ii.  332  ;  Ncal,  i.  132. 

2  See  Rev.  W.  Kirkiss,  p.  155. 

3  It  has  been  pointed  out,  that  the  word  that  appeals  to  a 
Frenchman  is  '  glory ','  to  a    German  *  the  Fatherland]  or 
patriotism,    to    an    Englishman    '  duty'    (as    embodied    in 
Nelson's  famous  signal).     It  has  been  suggested,  with  much 
probability,  that  this  word  has  been  stamped  on  the  national 
character  by  means  of  the  Church   Catechism — "  My  duty 
towards  God,"  "  My  duty  towards  my  neighbour,"  "  To  do 
my  duty  in  that  state  of  life,"  £c. 
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tion  of  the  lot  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  in  the  crusades 
of  our  own  time  against  the  prevalent  vices  of 
drunkenness,  impurity,  and  gambling.  In  works 
of  mercy  she  has  been  forward  to  do  her  part. 
While  those  who  dissent  from  her  are  loudly 
clamouring  that  they  are  a  majority  of  the  nation, 
she  has  been  quietly  taking  to  herself  the  greater 
part  of  these  burdens.  For  example,  from  1873 
to  1888  her  contributions  to  hospitals  in  town  and 
country  amounted  to  £779,036,  as  against  £330,752 
contributed  by  all  other  religious  bodies.1 

His  eyes  were  on  the  past  who,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  penned  those  memorable  words  as  a 
testimony  to  all  that  this  Church  had  once  been — 
"  O  motJier  of  saints !  O  school  of  tJie  wise  !  O 
nurse  of the  heroic  !  Of  whom  went  forth,  in  whom 
have  dwelt  memorable  names  of  old,  to  spread  the 
TrutJi  abroad,  or  to  cherish  and  illustrate  it  at  home  ! 
O  thou  from  whom  surrounding  nations  lit  their 
lamps  I'"1  It  is  true  that  his  voice  then  faltered, 
and  he  began  to  reproach  her  with  indifference  to 
those  of  her  children  who  were  the  most  anxious 
to  serve  her.  He  spoke  of  her  "  miscarrying  womb 
and  dry  breasts."  And  yet  what  has  been  the 
answer  of  the  years  that  have  elapsed  to  this 
gloomy  representation  ?  We  have  given  the 
eulogium  of  one  who  has  become  a  Roman  cardinal 
as  regards  her  past ;  we  now  give  the  estimate  of 
her  present  condition  in  the  words  of  an  ex-Presi 
dent  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,3  lest  any  words 

1  Church  of  England  Year-Book  (1889),  p.  xv. 

2  Sermon  by  J.  H.  Newman,  *  The  Parting  of  Friends? 
preached  Sept.  25,  1843. — No.  xxvi.  in  Sermons  on  Subjects 
of  the  Day. 

3  Dr.  O  shorn,  1880. 
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of  our  own  should  be  open  to  the  charge  of  par 
tiality.  "  I  have  now  been  watching  the  religious 
condition  of  this  country  with  more  or  less  advan 
tage  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  revival  of  religion  as  that  of 
which  the  Established  Church  of  this  country  has 
been  the  subject  during  the  last  half  century. 
Looked  at  in  its  origin,  effects,  tendencies,  and 
results,  there  is  nothing  in  ecclesiastical  history 
that  can  be  put  side  by  side  with  it." 

And  is  not  this  true  when  we  come  to  test  it  ? 
To  take  first  those  leading  figures  that  catch  the 
eye.  Charles  James  Blomfield,  of  London,  and 
Samuel  Wilbcrforce,  of  Oxford,  presented  to  the 
Church  an  ideal  of  a  modern  bishop,  below  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  the  standard  can  never  again 
fall.  The  latter  bishop,  with  his  wonderful  gifts 
and  unexampled  powers  of  work,  not  only  raised 
his  own  diocese  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and 
inspired  his  own  clergy  with  much  of  his  own  zeal 
and  self-sacrifice,  but  made  his  voice  heard  through 
out  England,  as  well  as  in  the  counsels  of  Parlia 
ment,  in  all  matters  affecting  the  work  of  the 
Church.  More  than  two  millions  of  pounds  were 
laid  out  in  permanent  Church  work  in  the  Oxford 
diocese  alone  during  his  Episcopate  of  twenty-five 
years.1 

What  was  thus  done  in  the  highest  order  of  the 
ministry,  was  also  being  done  in  the  case  of  parish 
priests  by  such  men  as  Walter  Farquhar  Hook  in 
the  great  manufacturing  town  of  Leeds,  and  Charles 
Lowdcr  among  the  squalid  poverty  of  East  London. 
We  must  remember,  that  "by  the  time  George  IV. 
1  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  iii.  312. 
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was  king  (1820),  Dissent,  and  not  the  Church,  was 
in  possession  of  the  religious  allegiance  of  the 
great  towns." l  It  was  generally  held,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Church  was  restricted  to  the  rural 
districts. 

When  Dr.  Hook  entered  on  his  labours  in  Leeds 
in  1837,  it  had  a  population  of  150,000  souls. 
There  were  only  fifty  communicants  in  the  parish 
church  ;  they  soon  reached  400  or  500.  He  pre 
sented  at  his  first  confirmation  1000  candidates. 
How  he  left  it  in  1859  'ls  best  expressed  by  the 
following  brief  summary  taken  from  his  life — "  He 
found  it  a  stronghold  of  Dissent,  he  left  it  a  strong 
hold  of  the  Church  ;  he  found  it  one  parish,  he  left 
it  many  ;  he  found  it  with  fifteen  churches,  he  left 
it  with  thirty-six  ;  he  found  it  with  six  parsonage- 
houses,  he  left  it  with  twenty-nine." z  Bishop 
Lonsdale  of  Lichfield  pronounced  it  to  be"  without 
a  parallel,  or  anything  like  a  parallel,  in  the  ministry 
of  our  Church."3 

And  so  again  in  the  case  of  Charles  Lowder. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  that  most  destitute  part  of 
the  metropolis  near  the  London  Docks.  The 
most  abject  poverty  was  crowded  here,  out  of  sight 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  which  congregated  at  the 
West  End,  or  had  withdrawn  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  great  city.  The  voluntary  Church  system  was 

1  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1874,  p.  252. 

2  Life  of  Dr.  Hook,  ii.  392. 

3  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  going  on  in  other  large 
towns,    as,   for    example,    in    Nottingham.      In    1801    that 
borough  had  a  population  of  36,230,  with  eight  churches  ; 
in  1831  it  had  76,674,  with  only  two  additional  churches  ; 
now,  with  a  population  of  169,396,  there  are  twenty-seven 
churches,  and  eight  or  ten  mission  chapels.— Sir.  J.  Conroy, 
Church  Endowments,  p.  22. 
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powerless  to  support  itself  in  so  poverty-stricken 
a  district,  and  had  migrated  to  more  favoured 
localities.  But  thither  went  Charles  Lowder,  and 
other  devoted  workers,  to  live  and  die  for  these 
neglected  poor.  How  at  first  they  were  misunder 
stood  and  opposed,  and  how  they  lived  it  down, 
and  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  these  people, 
there  is  no  space  to  tell.  In  reference  to  his 
funeral,  his  Life  records  how  once,  at  the  commence 
ment  of  those  twenty-three  years  of  incessant  toil, 
"  during  the  St.  George's  riots,  his  friends  had 
made  a  line  across  the  bridge,  and  held  it  against 
the  mob  who  had  hunted  him  down,  threatening 
to  throw  him  into  the  docks  ;  and  now  in  the 
streets  where  he  had  been  pelted  and  ill-treated, 
the  police  were  obliged  to  keep  a  line  amidst  the 
crowds  of  weeping  men  who  pressed  forwards  to 
sec  and  touch  the  pall  beneath  which  their  bene 
factor  slept." l 

Nor  are  these  mere  isolated  instances.  Every 
where  the  standard  of  clerical  work  was  rapidly 
rising.  The  Church  was  lengthening  her  cords 
and  strengthening  her  stakes  in  every  direction. 
To  take  a  few  illustrations — 

i.  The  Clergy. — At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
there  were  10,307 ;  in  1841  these  had  risen  to 
14,613;  and  in  1871  to  20,694.2  At  the  present 
day  it  is  estimated  that  they  reach  23,000,  of 
whom  the  working  parochial  clergy  number  19,619, 
the  rest  being  employed  in  school  and  college 
work.3  In  other  words,  the  same  endowments,  for 

1  Life,  p.  358. 

2  Conroy,  Church  Endowments,  p.  23. 

3  Selborne,    Defence,   &c.,    p.     107  ;     Year- Book,     1886, 
p.  517. 
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the  most  part,  are  made  to  suffice  for  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  clergy. 

2.  Parishes  and  Dioceses. — The   same   develop 
ment  of  work  is  to  be  seen  here.    In  Queen  Anne's 
reign  (1702 — 1/14)  the  parishes  are  given  as  9913 
in    number.1       The    Parliamentary    inquiry    insti 
tuted    in    1831    returned    them    as    about    io,ooo.2 
They  have  risen  at  the  present  time,  according  to 
Lord  Selborne,  to  I3,739-3     The  home  Episcopate 
of  twenty-seven  has  been  increased  since  1877  by 
six,  viz.  St.  Albans,  Truro,  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
Southwell,  and  Wakefield,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  half  a  million.4 

3.  Church   Building    and    Restoration. — At    the 
beginning  of  the  century,  "  scarcely  a  church  had 
been   built  in   England  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne."5     In  the  first  seven  years  only  twenty-four 
churches  were  built  ;  in  the  first  twenty  but  ninety- 
six.     In  the  next  ten  years  (1821  — 1830)  as  many 
as  three  hundred  and  eight  were  added.6     Between 
1831   and   1851,  2029  churches  were  built.7     The 
total  number  built,  or  entirely  rebuilt,  during  the 
century  was  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee   (1887)   at    not    less   than  6000 ;    in    other 
words,   considerably   more  than    one-third    of  the 
entire  number  of  churches. 

And  then  the  expenditure  of  money  at  this  one 
branch  of  Church  work.     What  is  known  as  Lord 

1  Oley,  Country  Parson,  quoted  in  Church  Quarterly ',  July, 
1877,  p.  319  note. 

2  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1874,  p.  261. 

3  Defence,  &c.,  p.  96. 

4  Perry,  English  Church,  iii.  518. 
6  Ibid.,  iii.  175. 

6  Hore,  The  Church  in  England,  ii.  221. 

7  Perry,  English  Church,  iii.  342. 
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Hampton's  Return,  moved  for  in  1875,  practically 
covers  the  first  part  of  the  active  period  of  Church 
Restoration,  seeing  that  it  embraces  the  thirty-four 
years  beginning  in  1840  and  ending  in  1874.  The 
total  sum  expended  on  the  building  and  restoring  of 
churches  (exclusive  of  cathedrals)  was  .£24,453,361. 
Another  ten  years  is  estimated  by  Lord  Seljporne 
to  swell  this  total  to  .£34,635,440.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  amount  expended  on  cathedrals 
down  to  1885,  viz.  £i, 738,640.! 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  state  in  this  connection, 
that  there  have  been  provided  of  recent  years 
4717  permanent  mission  buildings,  other  than 
parish  and  district  churches,  in  which  services  are 
systematically  held,  and  providing  accommodation 
for  843,272  people.2 

4.  Missionary  Work. — As  an  indication  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  respect,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  following  words — "  The  clergy 
in  foreign  parts,  who  a  century  ago  hardly  exceeded 
200,  now  number  more  than  3500," 3  including  80 
bishops.  This  calculation  does  not  take  into  con 
sideration  that  product  of  foreign  missions,  the  great 
Church  in  America,  whose  Episcopate  numbers  72 
members,  with  3760  priests  and  deacons.4  It  is 
estimated  that  from  1860 — 1884,  what  has  been 
expended  by  the  Church  of  England  on  foreign 
missions  is  not  less  than  ^"io,ioo,ooo.5  The  annual 
income  of  all  the  Church  societies  together  is  about 
half  a  million.0 

1  Selborne,  Defence,  £c.,  pp.  172,  173. 

2  Church  Year-Book,  1889,  p.  xiv. 

3  First  Cent,  of  Colonial  Episcopate,  p.  1 6. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

6  Church  Year-Book,  1 888,  p.  xvii. 
6  Perry,  English  Church,  iii.  538. 
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5.  Education  of  the  Poor. — It  has  occasionally 
been  charged  against  the  Church,  that  she  has  been 
indifferent  and  even  hostile  to  the  spread  of  educa 
tion.  The  charge  will  not  stand  the  test  of  investi 
gation  for  a  moment. 

To  come  to  facts.  It  is  needless  to  go  back  to 
the  remote  past,  when  the  only  schooling  to  be  had 
was  in  the  cloister-school  attached  to  the  monastery. 
Nor  will  it  be  contended  that  the  earliest  of  our 
great  educational  establishments,  the  public  schools 
and  the  universities,  were  the  creation  of  any  but 
Churchmen,  seeing  that  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to 
Parliament  to  relax  the  statutes  in  favour  of  Dis 
senters.  But  to  come  to  modern  times,  when  the 
spread  of  education  was  becoming  general.  It  was 
the  Church  that  set  on  foot  the  charity  schools  of 
the  last  century.  At  its  commencement  there  were 
500  of  these  in  the  country,  and  54  in  London 
alone.1  In  1716,  5000  children  met  for  Divine 
service  at  St.  Sepulchre's.  From  1782,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  numbers,  this  festival  service  was 
removed  to  St.  Paul's,  and  even  then  it  was  found 
necessary  to  confine  the  attendance  within  pre 
scribed  limits.2  Still,  as  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
was  constrained  to  confess  when  preaching  at  St. 
Paul's  in  1810,  "nearly  two- thirds  of  the  children 
of  the  labouring  poor  in  this  kingdom  had  little  or 
no  education." 3 

It  was    Dr.    Andrew   Bell4  who  rendered   ele- 

1  Perry,   English    Church,   iii.    535  ;    Wells,   Church    of 
England  and  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  p.  15. 

2  Wells,  p.  1 6. 

3  Perry,  English  Church,  iii.  165. 

4  He  was  rector  of  Swanage,  and  had  previously  served  as 
an  Indian  chaplain. 
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mcntaiy  education  possible  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  devising  the  monitorial 
system.  He  gave  his  scheme  to  the  world  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  I79/.1  His  idea  was 
promptly  acted  on  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.2  The 
outcome  was  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
founded  in  1808,  as  the  recognized  agency  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  the  National  Society,  established 
three  years  later,  to  conduct  education  on  Church 
lines.  Previous  to  this  the  clergy  had  established 
dames-schools  in  their  parishes,  which  was  all  they 
could  attempt  till  aid  came  from  outside.  Now 
the  work  of  education  was  to  be  extended  and 
systematized.  In  1833  the  State  gave  its  first 
grant  to  elementary  education.  At  this  time  the 
National  Society  could  claim  690  schools,  while 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  had  but 
i6o.3  In  1839  Bishop  Blomfield  maintained  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Church  was  the 
educator  of  eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole  number 
of  poor  children  then  receiving  instruction.4  About 
the  year  1843  the  Church  made  a  supreme  effort, 
and  at  the  instance  of  one  man,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Greswell,  raised  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  extend 
elementary  education  on  Church  lines.5  Consc- 

1  Perry,  English  Church,  iii.  165. 

2  As  some  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  authorship  of 
this  scheme,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  following  quotation 
from  Hansard  of  Mr.   Whitbread's  speech  in    1806 — "Mr. 
Lancaster's  Free  School,  in  the  Borough,  was  not  opened  till 
1800,  so  that  Dr.  Bell  unquestionably  preceded  Mr.  Lancaster, 
and  to  him  the  world  is  first  indebted  for  one  of  the  most 
useful  discoveries  ever  submitted  to  society." — See  Wells, 
p.  20.  3  wells,  p.  23. 

4  Perry,  English  Church,  iii.  258. 

6  Burgon,  Twelve  Good  Men,  ii.  99,  100. 
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quently,  when  Mr.  Forster's  great  Education  Act 
was  passed  in  1870,  it  was  found  that  the  Church 
had  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  ground,  as  shown 
by  the  following  statistics — 

Accommodation.  Attendance. 

Church 1,365,080      .         884,334 

British,  Wesleyan,  £c.    .  411,948      .         241,989 

Roman  Catholic     .     .     .  101,556     .  66,066 

So  that,  as  compared  with  Protestant  Noncon 
formist  schools,  the  Church  had  a  preponderance 
of  considerably  more  than  three  to  one  in  accom 
modation,  and  about  seven  to  two  in  attendance.1 

From  March  3ist,  1871,  all  further  building 
grants  were  to  be  withheld.  But  this  only  seemed 
to  stimulate  the  Church  to  further  effort,  and 
accommodation  was  provided  in  her  schools  for 
one  million  more  in  the  next  ten  years.2  Out  of 
£743>737  given  as  voluntary  contributions  to  ele 
mentary  day-schools  for  the  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  1887,  she  was  found  to  have  contributed 
£580,872.  At  that  time  she  had  in  average  at 
tendance  1,644,284  children,  out  of  3,527,381. 
From  1811  — 1887  she  had  contributed  not  less 
than  £31,875,7 1 3  to  the  spread  of  education,  and 
to  this  sum  at  least  another  million  must  be  added 
for  the  value  of  the  sites  given.3 

These  facts  dispose  of  the  charge  that  the 
Church  is  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  edu 
cation  of  the  poor,  and  justify  to  the  full  the  con 
fident  assertion  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
then  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 

1  Selborne,  Defence,  &c.,  pp.  260,  261. 

2  Perry,  iii.  535.  3  Wells,  p.  30. 
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Education,  that "  the  clergy  were  the  best  supporters 
of  education,  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in  it."1 
Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  other  directions 
in  which  the  life  of  the  Church  has  broken  forth, 
such  as  Home  Missions,  Theological  and  Missionary 
Colleges,  Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses  Institutions, 
Cottage  Hospitals  and  Convalescent  Homes,  Or 
phanages   and   Penitentiaries,   and   a   multitude  of 
other  forms  of  charitable  work.     "  We  may  fairly 
conclude,"   it    has    been    estimated    on    authority, 
"that  Churchmen  have  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  contributed  over  ^81,000,000  to  the  several 
branches  of  Christian  work  at  home  and  abroad," 
and  "this  sum  cannot  be  said  in  any  way  to  re 
present  the  full  measure  of  the  Church's  voluntary 
offerings  for  the  spiritual  and  social  well-being  of 
the  nation."2    And  even  this  rate  cf  progress  would 
seem   to    be    on   the  increase  as   the  century  ad 
vances,  for  the  total  returns  of  the  expenditure  on 
Church  work  for  a  single  year  (1885)  is  given  at 
* 5*003,936  5j.   2d?     We  can  only  ascribe  this  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  working  within  her,  and  exclaim 
with    thankfulness,   "What   hath    God   wrought!" 
(Num.  xxiii.  23). 

This  chapter  may  be  concluded  with  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  well  weighed  because  addressed 
to  an  audience  professing  a  different  form  of 

Christianity,  in  the  year  1885 

"  Like  all  others,  I  have  observed  the  vast  and 
ever-increasing  development,  for  the  last  fifty  years 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  Church  to  which 
I  belong,  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  support.  Those 

*  Daily  News,  Dec.  22,  1884. 

2  Church  Year-Book •    1887,  p  xvi 

3  Ibid.,  p.  xxiv. 
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abridgments  of  her  prerogatives  as  an  establishment, 
which  have  been  frequent  of  late  years,  have  not 
brought  about  a  decrease,  and  have  at  least  been 
contemporaneous  with  an  increase  of  her  spiritual 
and  social  strength.  By  devotedness  of  life,  and 
by  solidity  of  labour,  the  clergy  are  laying  a  good 
foundation  for  the  time  to  come.  The  attachment 
of  the  laity  improves,  if  I  may  so  speak,  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality.  The  English  Church  also 
appears  to  be  eminently  suited,  in  many  and  weighty 
points,  to  the  needs  of  the  coming  time."  1 

1  Midlothian  Address,  Sept.  1885  ;  Selborne,  Defence,&.c.t 
p.  266. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PROSPECT. 

BEFORE  closing  this  book,  which  has  been  a 
record  of  the  past — a  past  full  of  God's  dealings 
with  His  Church — it  will  be  well  to  look  forward 
and  scan  the  possibilities  that  seem  to  be  opening 
before  the  Anglican  Communion. 

First,  may  it  not  be  given  to  the  English  Church 
to  be  "  a  repairer  of  the  breach,"  a  healer  of  those 
rents  and  schisms  that  seem  to  dog  the  steps  of 
English  Christianity  in  all  lands?  "A  kingdom 
divided  against  itself"  cannot  be  the  realization  of 
Christ's  own  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  more  than  accounts  for  arrested  progress,  when 
we  recall  the  terms  of  His  prayer  for  His  followers 
on  the  night  of  His  betrayal,  "That  they  all  may 
be  one  .  .  .  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me"  (John  xvii.  21). 
^  Thank  God,  the  petition  that  is  rising  from  the 
Church  meets  an  echo  in  the  deepening  cry  of 
distress  from  those  who  are  near  akin  to  her  in 
spirit,  though  still  outside  her  communion.  For 
example,  there  is  no  uncertain  sound  in  these 
earnest  words  of  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine1— 

"  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  represent 

1  Dr.  Milligan,  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  pp.  199 — 202. 
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her  Lord  among  men,  and  if  she  faithfully  perform 
that  duty,  it  follows  by  an  absolutely  irresistible 
necessity,  that  the  unity  exhibited  in  His  person 
must  appear  in  her.  She  must  not  only  be  one, 
but  visibly  one  in  some  distinct  and  appreciable 
sense — in  such  a  sense  that  men  shall  not  need  to 
be  told  of  it,  but  shall  themselves  see  and  acknow 
ledge  that  her  unity  is  real.  .  .  .  Variety  and  the 
right  to  differ  have  many  advocates.  We  have 
rather  at  present  to  think  of  unity  and  the  obliga 
tion  to  agree.  As  regards  these,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  Church  of  our  time  is  flagrantly 
and  disastrously  at  fault.  The  spectacle  presented 
by  her  to  the  world  is  in  direct  and  palpable  con 
tradiction  to  the  unity  of  the  person  of  her  Lord, 
and  she  would  at  once  discover  its  sinfulness  were 
she  not  too  exclusively  occupied  with  the  thought 
of  positive  action  on  the  world,  instead  of  remem 
bering  that  her  primary  and  most  important  duty 
is  to  afford  to  the  world  a  visible  representation 
of  her  exalted  Head.  In  all  her  branches,  indeed, 
the  beauty  of  unity  is  enthusiastically  talked  of  by 
her  members,  and  not  a  few  are  never  weary 
describing  the  precious  ointment  in  which  the 
Psalmist  beheld  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  Israel. 
Others,  again,  alive  to  the  uselessness  of  talking 
where  there  is  no  corresponding  reality,  seek 
comfort  in  the  thought,  that  beneath  all  the 
divisions  of  the  Church  there  is  a  unity  which 
she  did  not  make,  and  which  she  cannot  unmake. 
Yet  surely,  in  the  light  of  the  truth  now  before  us, 
we  may  well  ask  whether  either  the  talking  or  the 
suggested  comfort  brings  us  nearer  a  solution  of 
our  difficulties.  The  one  is  so  meaningless,  that 
the  very  lips  which  utter  it  might  be  expected  to 
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refuse  their  office.  The  other  is  true,  although, 
according  as  it  is  used,  it  may  either  be  a  stimulus 
to  amendment  or  a  pious  platitude,  and  generally 
it  is  the  latter.  But  neither  words  about  the  beauty 
of  unity,  nor  the  fact  of  an  invisible  unity,  avail 
to  help  us.  What  the  Church  ought  to  possess  is 
a  unity  which  the  eye  can  see.  If  she  is  to  be  a 
witness  to  her  risen  Lord,  she  must  do  more  than 
talk  of  unity,  more  than  console  herself  with  the 
hope  that  the  world  will  not  forget  the  invisible 
bond  by  which  it  is  pled  that  all  her  members  are 
bound  together  into  one.  Visible  unity  in  one 
form  or  another  is  an  essential  mark  of  her  faith 
fulness.  .  .  .  The  world  will  never  be  converted 
by  a  disunited  Church.  Even  Bible  circulation 
and  missionary  exertion  upon  the  largest  scale 
will  be  powerless  to  convert  it,  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  the  strength  which  unity  alone 
can  give.  Let  the  Church  of  Christ  once  feel,  in 
any  measure  corresponding  to  its  importance,  that 
she  is  the  representative  of  the  risen  Lord,  and  she 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  mere  outward 
action.  She  will  see  that  her  first  and  most  im 
portant  duty  is  to  heal  herself,  that  she  may  be 
able  to  heal  others  also." 

Can  anything  be  done  to  set  forward  this  great 
end  ?  When  we  look  round,  we  see  there  is 
apparently  none  that  is  in  a  position  to  mediate 
unless  it  be  the  historic  Church  of  this  race.  She 
alone  has  never  rent  her  Lord's  seamless  robe. 
She  too  occupies  a  central  position  among  the 
other  religious  denominations.  These  were  born, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  troublous  times,  and  were  in 
a  measure  the  offspring  of  those  troubles.  The 
tide  set  strongly  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
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another.  Those  that  were  in  advance  of  each 
movement  were  left  behind  by  the  ebb,  just  as 
along  the  sea-shore  stretches  of  water  are  to  be 
seen  cut  off  from  the  receding  ocean  by  '  dunes ' 
of  sand  raised  by  the  fury  of  wind  and  storm. 
Still,  may  we  not  hope  and  believe,  that  as  the 
imprisoned  water  begins  to  find  its  way  back  to 
'the  great  and  wide  sea'  in  little  runnels,  so  are 
there  many  coming  back  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ? 

It  was  after  the  flood  of  mediaeval  Catholicism, 
which  aimed  at  a  world-wide  ecclesiastical  empire, 
with  its  centre  at  Rome,  that  the  ebb  of  the 
Reformation  movement  set  in,  and  a  Romanist 
sect  in  this  land  was  left  behind.  These  had 
striven  after  Church  unity,  though  of  too  temporal 
a  kind.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  Independents 
were  in  the  fore-front  of  the  struggle  for  religious 
freedom.  But  when  the  reaction  had  spent  itself, 
these  also  found  themselves  isolated,  in  a  word, 
a  sect. 

The  Baptists  received  their  first  real  impulse 
under  the  Commonwealth,  when  they  multiplied 
rapidly.  It  was  an  effort,  natural  enough  at  such 
a  time  of  religious  confusion,  to  form  a  Church 
communion  which  should  be  pure.  It  represented 
dissatisfaction  with  the  sects  which  surrounded  it, 
and  it  strove  to  attain  its  end  by  means  of  adult 
or  believer's  baptism.  In  requiring  immersion  in 
all  cases  there  was  a  strained  insistence  on  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  and  a  recoil  to  restore  the  spirit 
to  its  place  was  inevitable.  It  was  seen  in  the 
Quaker  movement,  which  swept  away  baptism 
with  every  vestige  of  external  religion.  Both 
being  extremes,  and  needing  the  other  as  its 
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correlative  truth,  have  long  been  isolated.  Both  are 
parted  from  each  other  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
like  the  broad  sea  flows  between,  and  into  which 
the  leakage  is  slow  but  sure.  God  grant  that  both 
may  meet  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  its  waters  ! 

A  fresh  effort  after  truth  was  represented  by  the 
Unitarian  movement.  The  eighteenth  century  was 
pre-eminently  intellectual,  not  only  here,  but  on 
the  Continent.  Numbers  in  their  weariness  of 
Puritanism  were  seeking  refuge  in  infidelity.  It 
was  natural  that  religion  should  be  affected  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  swing  round  with  the  tide. 
The  extreme  limit  that  it  can  be  said  to  have 
reached  in  that  direction  was  Unitarianism,  which 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  reason.  But  such  a  form 
of  religion  could  only  be  for  the  intellectual  few. 
Was  there  no  gospel  for  the  poor  and  ignorant  ? 
Was  the  reason  the  only  field  for  the  exercise  of 
religion  ?  Were  not  the  affections  also  to  be 
brought  into  play  ?  The  answer  came  in  the 
Methodist  movement.  And  the  common  people 
received  it  gladly. 

If  these  religious  communities  are  to  draw  nearer 
together,  must  they  not  meet  upon  ground  already 
occupied  by  the  Anglican  Communion?  May  it 
not  be  hoped  that,  with  the  spread  of  education, 
a  generation  is  arising  that  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  weigh  its  Scriptural  claims  and  investi 
gate  its  historic  title-deeds  ?  It  will  be  for  Church 
men  to  pray  and  work  on,  and  await  patiently  the 
fulfilment  of  their  Lord's  own  petition.  Such  a 
cause  can  never  be  hopeless.  In  the  meantime, 
in  a  humble  spirit,  she  issues  her  loving  invitation 
to  the  alienated  denominations  in  some  such  words 
as  these — 
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"  Here  it  is,  the  thing  you  need,  that  which 
you  look  for — this  Apostolic  order,  this  unbroken 
ministry,  this  continuous  gift.  The  type,  the  form, 
the  mechanism,  the  framework  of  the  body  of 
Christ — this,  at  least,  it  ours  to  offer  you.  You 
bring  us  much  that  is  strong  and  abundant ;  let 
this  be  our  plea  for  pardon — that,  faithless  and 
faint-hearted,  base  and  unkind  as  we  have  often 
shown  ourselves,  we  did  not  wholly  fail  our  peculiar 
post ;  we  did  not  throw  away  the  one  pearl  that 
God  had  lodged  in  our  hands  ;  we  held  fast  to  it, 
at  all  hazards,  and  through  days  of  bitter  con 
tempt  ;  and  here  it  is  at  the  hour  when  you  need 
it,  dimmed  perhaps,  but  not  destroyed.  Enough 
reward  for  all  our  pain,  and  more  than  enough, 
that  now,  when  you  feel  the  want  of  it,  we  are 
not  empty-handed  ;  we  have  that  to  offer  which, 
without  us,  you  could  not  have  in  an  English 
fashion,  with  a  national  tradition.  Yes,  the  chance 
of  forming  a  great  English  Church,  united  and 
whole,  Catholic  and  Apostolic — this  is  still  open 
to  us  all,  is  still  possible.  In  the  hope  of  this  we 
held  on  to  our  heritage  in  hours  when  it  looked 
useless  and  perverse.  Now  we  can  thank  God 
that  it  was  not  for  ourselves  we  held  it,  but  for 
you." ! 

But  as  our  Lord's  Prayer  contemplates  the  unity 
of  all  His  followers,  so  the  efforts  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  ought  to  include  more  than  is  con 
veyed  in  the  phrase,  '  Home  Reunion.'  Has  the 
English  Church  no  vantage-ground  from  which  to 
approach  the  historic  Churches  and  great  Reformed 
Communions  in  their  isolation  ? 

Where  else,  we  would  ask,  can   modern  Christi- 
1  Canon  Scott  Holland,  On  Behalf  of  Belief,  pp.  114,  115. 
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anity  join  hands  with  the  best  and  purest  ages  of 
the  Church  ?  Where  can  the  Eastern  Church  find 
a  platform  of  reconciliation  to  the  Western  ?  Where 
can  Romanist  meet  Protestant,  and  the  vitality  of 
Evangelical  truth  be  united  to  Apostolic  Order, 
with  its  Liturgical  worship  and  Episcopal  govern 
ment  ?  The  meeting-point  of  all  these  systems 
must  surely  be  that  primitive  faith  held  by  the 
Anglican  family  of  Churches.  The  centre  of  gravity 
among  the  divergent  creeds  of  Christendom  will  be 
found  to  be  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Providentially,  the  English  Church  has  been  led 
in  the  past  to  make  more  than  one  venture  in  this 
direction,  and  these  are  not  necessarily  fruitless, 
because  for  the  time  they  led  to  no  result.  They 
will  serve  for  a  basis  on  which  to  treat  should  the 
opportunity  ever  present  itself.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  negotiations  that  passed  between  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Archbishop  Tenison  about  the 
year  I/O6.1  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Arch 
bishop,  the  king  asked  him  to  favour  the  project 
of  promoting  a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Anglican  Communions  by  means  of  a  German 
translation  of  the  English  Liturgy.  This  it  was 
hoped  would  pave  the  way  for  a  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  in  Germany.  The  idea  was  warmly 
espoused  by  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  but  it  fell 
through,  owing  to  troubles  on  the  Continent.2 

1  Perry,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  iii.  237,  238. 

2  The  somewhat  singular  scheme  that  emanated  from  a 
later   King  of  Prussia,  in  1841,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Jerusalem   bishopric,  for  which   Anglicans  and   Lutherans 
were  to  be  alternately  consecrated,  found  favour  with  many, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  an  indirect  means  of 
securing  the  Episcopal  succession  for  the  Lutherans. 
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Then  there  were  the  overtures  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  non-jurors  to  the  Eastern  Church — a 
proposal  for  reunion  which  had  already  been  dis 
cussed,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  by  Dr.  Field,  Dean 
of  Gloucester.1  As  more  recent  indications  of  a 
disposition  to  draw  together,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Lycurgus,  Archbishop  of  Syra  and  Tenos,  ac 
cepted  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Christopher  Words 
worth,  of  Lincoln,  to  take  part  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands  at  the  consecration,  in  1870,  of  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
suffragan  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  While  at  the 
congresses  convened  by  the  Old  Catholics  at  Bonn 
(1874  and  1875),  members  of  the  Eastern  Church 
met  representative  Anglicans,  both  from  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  an  approxima 
tion  to  a  consensus  of  faith  was  arrived  at.2 

With  regard  to  the  Latin  Communion,  prolonged 
negotiations  were  carried  on  between  certain  French 
divines  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  Archbishop  Wake,  about  the  year  1717,  to 
discuss  terms  of  a  restoration  of  communion  between 
the  Gallican  and  Anglican  branches  of  the  Church. 
Much  progress  was  made  towards  an  agreement, 
but  the  difficulty  which  proved  insurmountable  was 
the  continued  subordination  of  the  French  Church 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome.3 

Enough  will  have  been  said  to  illustrate  the 
words  of  the  Ultramontane  writer — "  If  ever  the 

1  Perry,  English  Church  History ',  ii.  385  ;  iii.  52 — 55. 

2  A  message  of  sympathy  was  sent  by  the  Lambeth  Con 
ference  of  1867  to  the  Church  in  Russia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow. — Lambeth  Con 
ferences ,  p.  137. 

3  Perry,  English   Church  History,  iii.  44 — 47  ;   Lambeth 
Conferences,  p.  344. 
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time  should  come  when  Christians  should  draw 
towards  each  other,  as  everything  invites  them  to 
do,  it  seems  as  if  the  movement  must  emanate 
from  the  Anglican  Church.  She  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  solvents  capable  of  uniting  elements 
that  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  combine."  l 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  which  has 
turned  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  Christians  in  hope 
ful  expectation  to  the  Anglican  Communion.  It 
is  the  historic  Church  of  this  great  empire  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  of  inhabit 
ants,  and  nine  million  square  miles, — not  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  globe.  And 
not  only  so,  it  is  the  Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  with  its  singular  genius  for  colonization.  This 
race  more  than  any  other  is  peopling  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast 
the  progress  in  this  respect  of  another  century.2  It 
can  in  part  only  be  estimated  by  recollecting  what 
has  taken  place  on  the  great  Western  continent, 
where  a  new  nation  of  this  stock  has  within  that 

1  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Considerations  sur  la  France. 

2  In  his  History  of  the  English  People,  Mr.  J.  R.  Green 
forecasts  the  future  of  the  race  in  these  terms — "  Before 
half  a  century  is  over  it  will  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
As  two  hundred  millions  of  Englishmen  fill  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  as    fifty  millions    assert    their    lordship    over 
Australasia,  their  vast  power  will  tell  through  Britain  on  the 
old  world  of  Europe,  whose  nations  will  have  shrunk  into 
insignificance  before  it.     What  the  issues  of  such  a  world 
wide  change  may  be,  not  even  the  wildest  day-dreamer  will 
dare  to  dream.     But  one  issue  is  inevitable.    In  the  centuries 
that  lie  before  us,  the  primacy  of  the  world  will  be  with  the 
English  people.  English  institutions,  English  speech,  English 
thoughts  will  become  the  main  features  of  the  political,  the 
social,  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind."     (Cf.  The  English 
Church  in  other  Lands ,  p.  213.) 
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period  sprung  into  the  foremost  rank.  This  race, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  planting  fresh  Churches  of  the 
Anglican  family  throughout  the  world.  The 
bond  of  a  common  origin  is  still  unbroken, 
and  its  bishops  gather  periodically  for  confer 
ence,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

And  then  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  old  isolation 
of  nationalities  is  fast  breaking  down.  As  it  has 
been  said,  "  The  world  has  changed.  With  its  new 
rapidity  of  communication,  with  the  intermingling 
of  its  races,  with  the  careful  study  of  one  part  by 
another  part,  \vith  the  disposition  of  the  weaker 
races  to  seek  relations  of  protection  and  dependence 
with  the  stronger,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  every 
nation,  every  race  should  keep  its  own  religion 
uninvaded,  uninfluenced  by  any  other.  There  must 
come  a  natural  selection  of  religions,  a  survival  of 
the  fittest  among  faiths." x 

On  such  a  period,  with  such  opportunities,  the 
Anglican  Communion  is  entering,  with  the  life 
within  her  beating  at  its  fullest.  For  the  task 
before  her  she  is  fully  equipped.  She,  as  no  other 
Church,  displays  "  the  embracingness,  the  compre 
hensiveness,  and  the  integrity  of  her  spirit,  the 
versatility  with  which  she  enters  into  the  life  of  new 
nations,  the  readiness  with  which  she  receives  them 
to  herself."  2  Has  it  been  for  no  purpose  that  she 
has  been  advanced  to  this  foremost  position  at  such 
a  time  ?  Is  she  not  an  Esther  among  the  Churches 
of  Christendom?  And  is  there  not  a  Voice 
sounding  in  her  ears,  "  Who  knoweth  whether 

1  Phillips  Brooks,  Twenty  Sermons,  p.  167. 
2  Archbishop  Benson,  Lambeth  Conference,  1888. 
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thou  art  not  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this  ? " 

What  shall  be  the  answer  she  shall  return  ?  All 
eyes  are  on  her  who  "seems  to  be  marked  out 
by  God's  Hand  as  a  rallying-point  of  the  nations." 
All  realize  "  that  here  is  the  most  hopeful  centre 
for  the  unity  of  Christendom,  if  such  unity  has  any 
place  in  His  Counsels.  History  is  our  prophet. 
God's  Voice  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound  in  the 
records  of  our  nation  and  Church.  Have  we  ears 
to  hear?  Have  we  faith  and  courage  to  take  it  up, 
and  to  translate  His  offer  into  fact  ?  " l 

And  if  our  Church  has  much  to  impart,  she  will 
not  be  unmindful  that  there  is  also  much  she  can 
receive.  The  whole  cast  of  Eastern  religious  thought 
is  contemplative,  while  the  attitude  of  the  West  is 
active.  Are  not  these  correlative  truths  ?  Can 
either  say  of  the  other,  "  We  have  no  need  of  thce  "  ? 
And  even  among  the  ancient  Churches  of  Christ 
endom  every  member  has  its  distinctive  gift  which 
is  needed  for  the  increase  of  the  Itody  of  Christ. 
One  will  contribute  out  of  its  store  of  Liturgical 
wealth ;  another  has  maintained  for  the  rest  a 
higher  ideal  of  worship  ;  a  standard  of  missionary 
effort  will  be  held  up  by  a  third.  Special  endow 
ments  of  preaching,  theological  research,  hymnology, 
the  literature  of  the  devotional  life,  belong  to  others. 
So,  when  once  again  it  is  knit  together  in  love,  will 
the  body  grow  by  that  which  every  joint  supplicth. 
So  will  the  Church  of  every  nation  find  its  place 
in  that  City  of  God  which  lieth  four  square,  and 
opens  wide  its  twelve  gates  to  all  nations,  and 

1  Bishop  Lightfoot — sermon  before  the  Wolverhampton 
Church  Congress,  1887. 
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kingdoms,  and  peoples,  and  tongues.  Then,  at 
last,  shall  be  fulfilled  our  Lord's  own  prediction, 
"  Many  shall  come  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south, 
and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God" 
(Luke  xiii.  29). 

"THY  KINGDOM    COME!      THY    WILL   BE   DONE 
IN    EARTH,   AS   IT   IS   IN    HEAVEN  ! " 
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